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ADVERTISEMENT. 



ALTHOUGH the excitenient occasioned by the 
immediate agitation of the Catholic Question has 
now passed away, it appeared to the Author of the 
following pages that some permanent record, not 
only of the measures recently adopted by the le- 
gislature for its settlement, but of the origin and 
progress of the laws aflfiecting Roman Catholics, in- 
terwoven, as they are, with the constitutional his- 
tory of our country, might not be unacceptable. 

Every liberal minded Englishman must hail, with 
sincere pleasure, the arrival of a period when Ireland 
is united with Great Britain, not by the bonds of a 
political compact merely, but by the removal of 
those causes of mutual discord and suspicion, which 
had so long kept the hearts of their inhabitants 
asunder. The successive steps which have led to the 
consummation of this grand measure, form an inter- 
esting portion of our national annals, while the par- 
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liamentary proceedings which have accompanied its 
discussion, have given rise to some of the most 
splendid efforts of senatorial eloquence on record. 
The author has endeavoured to select from both 
sources what he judged most important. He lays 
no claim to any merit beyond that of an industrious 
compiler. His attempt is therefore not so much 
discussion, as history. His aim has been not to 
produce what is original, hut merely to present a 
combined and permanent record of facts ah*eady 
known. He will, however, feel gratified if his la- 
bours should, in any degree, tend to the removal of 
whatever may yet remain of the virulence of party 
rancour on the one hand, or the apprehensions of 
conscientious timidity, on the other. 

If however, in allusion to any of the points at 
issue between the Romish and Protestant churches, 
he should appear to bear hard on the tenets held by 
Roman Catholics, it will be recollected that he has 
written only what he conceives to be truth ; and he 
assures the individuals of that communicjp that, 
while as a Protestant, he conscientiously renounces 
the doctrines of the church of Rome, it is in the 
spirit of meekness and good will to those who differ 
from him. 



Oxford, July 14, 1829, 
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INTRODUCllON. 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF TOLERATION AS APPLIED TO 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 



AMIDST the variety of opposing sentiments^ by which all 
classes of persons have been so long divided on the question of 
catholic emancipation, it has too frequently happened that the 
first and leading principles of toleration, which are the pro- 
fessed basis of all reformed churches, have been overlooked. 
There are, it is true, minor shades of difference, relative to the 
practical application of general rules, even among men of 
Kberal views ; but, at the same time, there exist certain es- 
tablished maxims, held sacred by every friend to religious 
liberty, and by which we must direct our progress, in the in- 
vestigation of this important subject. 

The first of these leading truths is, we apprehend, the right 
of private judgment in all matters of religion. In other 
words, that every man possesses the unalienable tight of 
forming his own opinion on all subjects of religious belief 
uncontrolled by human authority j whether of individuals^ or 
of the state. The only legitimate end of all civil government 
is the Avell being of society ; the establishment and preser- 
vation of the civil rights of its subjects ; and the guardian- 
ship of those laws which affect the conduct of individuals. 
Even in the punishment of crimes, by the civil magistrate, 
they are regarded rather in the light of offences against so- 
ciety, than as violations of the divine law. In the latter 
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sense, they are the objects of a higher and more awful tribu* 
nal. But religion is a personal concern. As an affair of 
conscience, it regards man in relation to his Creator alone ; 
and to him only is he accountable for the articles of his 
faith, and the mode of his worship. Actions, therefore, and 
not opinions, are the proper objects of human legislation ; 
and whenever civil laws interfere with the latter, they over- 
step their proper boundary, and assume what is, in fact, the 
prerogative of the Deity alone. 

From the foregoing premises we think we may adduce 
another maxim; viz, that every individualy whatever may 
he the religious articles of his beliej\ is entitled to a full 
participation in all the privileges of the state^ so long as he 
continues obedient to the laws of that community of which he 
is a member. It has been well observed by a contemporary 
writer, that " there is no principle whatever, in the nature of 
things, which can justly give to any man, or any order of 
men, a right to forbid to others the holding or promulgating* 
of any religious sentiment, or the exercise of any form of re- 
ligious worship, which is not inconsistent with the peace and 
order of society," And with equal justice has it been in- 
ferred, that " the right which has been claimed by human 
governments, for so many ages, to tolerate or forbid, had its 
origin in the assumption of power, and not in the just exercise 
of it ; and that the continuance of that assumption, under the 
name of toleration, is not sanctioned by the original laws of 
our Creator." 

We now arrive at a third maxim, viz, that the injlicm. 
tion of any punishment, or the imposition of any disability y 
upon any individual, on account of his religious creed, is 
an unjust infringement upon the natural or social rights qf 
that individual, and is, in its essence, persecution. Indeed, 
if we once admit the authority of the civil power in matters, 
of a religious nature, it will be impossible to set bounds to 
that power; to measure its extent, or to define its limits. 
Allow but the lawfulness of coercion, as to one article of 
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belief, or one mode of worship, and no reason can be given 
why the same authority should not extend itself to a second 
and a third, till, at length, each article of religious faith, and 
even the minutest forms of worship, might become the sub- 
ject of magisterial prescription, and be enforced by the terrors 
of law. In like manner, give to the civil ruler the power of 
depriving the subject of any natural or social privilege, be 
it what it may, on a religious account, and the principle of 
persecution will be generated, and a door to its admission 
opened, even in its most hideous forms. These remarks ex- 
tend, obviously, to every species of religious coercion, pro- 
ceeding as well from the ecclesiastical as the civil tribunal. 
In short, if our premises are just, it will follow, that when- 
ever human authority, of whatever kind, or in whatever de- 
gree, interposes itself in matters of conscience, it mistakes its 
province, and the reign of spiritual tyranny commences. 

But the absurdity of the principle against which we con- 
tend is little less obvious than its injustice. To subject the 
understanding to the control of human laws, in its search 
after, or reception of truth, is in fact, to invest the legislator, 
or the judge, with the attribute of infallibility. For, if the 
power to whom we are amenable be itself liable to decep- 
tion, there is a manifest inconsistency in awarding to it the 
prerogative to punish. But to whom shall we concede 
this high attribute? Civil laws have their origin in the 
voice of the people ; they can prove no supernatural deri- 
vation. Ecclesiastical councils and tribunals exhibit, to 
our view at least, no signs of divine communications. 
Successive ages have been distinguished by most im- 
portant alterations in national forms of religion ; creeds 
and systems the most varying, and even opposite, have been 
alternately imposed and anathematized ; while under each 
decision of the civil or ecclesiastical ruler, penalties have 
been annexed to the disobedient. Equally futile, too, asi 
absurd, is the attempt to coerce the understanding, by the 
fetters of law. Persecution, it has often been remarked. 
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may make men hypocrites, but it can never render them 
sincere believers. The operations of reason cannot be con* 
trolled by any methods of coercion; nor can the natural 
influence of truth be counteracted by the terrors of suffering'. 
Simple, however, and almost self-evident, as are these 
principles, it is strange how slow the minds of men have been 
to perceive their force, and in what a different direction, in 
all ages of the world, not only political governments, but 
professedly christian churches, have shaped their proceedings. 
No sooner had religion in its most pure and perfect form been 
developed upon the earth, than the sword of Herod,. and the 
terrors of the Jewish sanhedrim, were employed to crush it. 
During the ten fiery persecutions which marked the first 
ages of its history, the powers of imperial Rome arrayed 
themselves against the meek and humble confessors of the 
christian faith, and sought its overthrow by every mode of 
barbarous and unrelenting hostility. In a succeeding age, 
when, after the conversion of Constantine, Christianity had 
become the established religion of the empire, and a spirit 
tual domination sprung up in the bosom of the church, the 
professors of this mild religion, forgetting its most distin-- 
guishing characteristic, and in direct opposition to the pre* 
cepts of its founder, endeavoured to extirpate doctrines held 
a$ heretical, by corporeal punishments. Hence arose the 
persecutions of papal Rome, equal in virulence to those of 
her pagan predecessor. And when the venerable fathers of 
the reformation had broken the shackles of popery, even theif 
vigorous understandings perceived but dimly the genuine 
features of christian liberty. Hence the conscientious Calvin 
was not guiltless of the blood of Servetus ; and, in our oAvn 
country, we seethe pious Cranmer persuading,and almost vomm 
pelling the tender-hearted Edward to sign the death-warrant 
of the maid of Kent. From the fathers of the English church, 
the spirit of intolerance unhappily descended to her sons ; 
and we lament to see protestants turning persecutors, and 
episcopalians enjoining conformity to a religion established 
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by law, ai^d visiting with pains, and penaitieB those who coar 
scientiously seceded from its cooiiiuiDioii. But 4q rootS: of 
this baleful principle are still more widely ramified ; for evef 
among nonconformists themselves, whose viery principles^ onif 
might suppose, would ensure the practice of tolerajbion, hisf 
tory presents us with the ajSecting spectacle of dii^Terent sects 
persecuting and abhorring each other, and wanting, perhaps^ 
but the sword of civil power to give a practical edge to their 
anathemas. It was not till long after the light of the refor* 
mation had dawned on our island, that, in the times of th^ 
commonwealth, and we believe among the despised inde^ 
pendents, a sect arose who truly under^pod and inculcated 
the first principle of religious liberty, viz. that every kind of 
persecution for conscience sake, is adverse to the spirit of the 
gospel ; a tenet which was then viewed with suspicion, a| 
dangerous, and by many conceived to be criminal. 

At the time of the revolution, however, the genius of 
civil and religious liberty began to emerge more clearly 
from the darkness which had so long shrouded it, an4 
the existing government appeared to be, in some de* 
gree, awake to the absurdity of endeavouring to bind th^ 
conscience by human laws. Hence it was thought necessary 
to provide some remedy against the practical effect of the 
laws then in force, and the shackles of penal statutes werf 
first relaxed by the toleration act. From that period, success 
sive governments have made fresh innovations on the rigour of 
the statute books; particularly during the last rpigp, wboQ 
several noble acts, conceived in the true spirit of religious 
freedom, received the sanction of the legislature. At length 
the period arrived, which was, destined to complete the tri-f 
uraph of liberal principles ; and in the recent abolition of the 
test and corporation laws, ai^d the adopjtipn of that wise and 
salutary measure, by which a numerous body of British sub^ 
jects have just felt tbeuiselves emancipated from the shackles 
of civil disabilities, we have seen an enlightened: parliament 
md a beneficent so^vereign put thie last hand to this grand 
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ihe same oaths, to have received the sacrament within one 
year before their election according to the rites of the 
[English church.* The new act of uniformity brought into 
the house of lords in 1662, was> framed not only to restore 
all the ceremonies and other matters to which objectioii had 
been taken, but it contained also fresh clauses more intoler^ 
able than the rest to the presbyterian clergy. One of these 
enacted that not only every beneficed minister, but fellow of 
a college, or even schoolmaster, should declare his unfeigned 
assent and consent to all and every thing contained in the 
book of common prayer.f It also provided that every mi* 
Ulster should, before the feast of St. Bartholomew, in the 
same year, publicly make the same declaration, on pain 
of being deprived of his benefice. When the day of St. 
Bartfaololew came, about 200 persons resigned their pre^ 
ferments, rather than stain their consciences by com|^li«« 
ance. 

This measure was thought to originate with persons strongly 
leaning to popery, and to be intended as a practical com- 
memoration of the dreadful triumphs of the catholics in 
France, over the protestants of that kingdom, on St. Bartho« 
Ipmew's day, 1572. There is the more colour for this sup- 
position, in> the evident though disguised wish of the king 
to grant a full toleration to the Roman faith. With thi» 
view he soon afterwards published a declaration in favour 
of liberty of conscience, so as to redeem the promises be bad 
held fbrth^ at his. accession. The aim of this declaration, 
observes the acute writer whom we have before quoted, was 
to obtain from parliament a mitigation at least of all penal 
statutes in matters of religion, but more to serve the interests 
of catholic than of protestant nonconformity. But the com* 
mons^ on: their meeting in February, 1663, presented an- 
address, denying that any obligation lay on the king by 
virtue of his declaration from Breda, which must be under^^ 

, • 13 Car. II. 8es8. 2. c. 1. f 13 and 14 Car. II. c. iv. § 3. 
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stood to depend on tbe advice of parliament, and slightly 
intimating that he possessed no such dispensing prerog;ative 
as was suggested. The king, undeceived as to the disposi- 
tion of th» loyal assembly to concur in his projects of reli- 
gious liberty, was driven to more tedioiis and indirect courses 
in order to compass his end. He had the mortification of 
finding that the house of commons had imbibed, partly per- 
haps in consequence of this declaration, that jealous appre- 
hension- of popery, which had caused so much of his father's 
ill-fortune. The insolence of the Romish priests, who, proud 
of the court's favour, disdained to respect the laws enough 
to disguise themselves, provoked an address to the king« 
that they might be sent out of the kingdom; and bills 
were brought in to prevent the further growth of po- 
pery. 

Meanwhile, the same remedy, so infallible in the eyes of 
legislators, was not forgotten to be applied to the opposite 
disease of protestant dissent. The resignation of 2000 bene- 
ficed ministers at once, instead of extorting praise, rather 
inflamed the resentment of their bigoted enemies ; especially 
when they perceived that a public and perpetual toleration 
of separate worship was favoured by part of the court. Ru- 
mours of conspiracy and insurrection, were sedulously pro- 
pagated, and recited as the pretext of an act passed in 1664, 
for su|^pressing seditious conventicles (the epithet being in 
this place wantonly and unjustly insulting,) which inflicted 
on all persons above the age of sixteen, present at any reli- 
gious meeting in other manner than is allowed by the prac- 
tice of the church of England, where five or more persons 
besides the household should be present, a penalty of three 
months' imprisonment for the first offence, of six for the 
second, and of seven years' transportation for tbe third, on 
conviction before a single justice of peace.* It is the natural 
consequence of restrictive laws, Mr. Hallam remarks, to 

• 16 Car. II. c. 4. 
C 
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Indeed, in all senses of the word, tbe principles of religi« 
Gus liberty were gaining ground ; and though, in tbe latter 
years of queen Anne, some inroads had been made on tb« 
toleration granted to dissenters, the controversy to wbidi 
those proceedings gave rise tended ultimately to confirm tbe 
independence of the English character, and to give strei^tb 
to those ideas^ so congenial to the spirit of civil freedom, and 
which every day became better understood, and more gene<« 
rally adopted. The maxims of persecution were silently 
abandoned, as well as its practice ; tbe more popular writers 
took a liberal tone ; the courts of justice discountenanced 
any endeavour to revive oppressive statutes ; and, not long 
^tter tbe end of George the second's reign, it was adjudged 
in the house of lords, upon the broadest principles of tolera- 
tion laid down by lord Mansfield, that nonconformity with 
the established church is recognized by the law, and not au 
offence at whicb it connivea 

Unfortunately, however, for the catholics of Ireland, the 
war whicb followed the revolution, gave rise to a severe 
policy to be justified, if at all, only by tbe circumstances 
ef that awful crisis, and which placed them almost en« 
tirely beyond tbe reach of these benign and salutary itn 
fluenees. " Their bravery, however," says Mr. Hallam, 
** served to obtain the articles of Limerick on the surren<» 
der of diat city; conceded by their noble-minded con* 
qneror, against the dispontion of those who longed to 
pltinder and persecute their fallen enemy. By the firrt of 
these articles, * the Roman catholics of this kingdom shall 
enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their religion as are 
consistent with the laws of Ireland, or as they did enjoy 19 
the reign of king Charles 11. ; and their majesties, as soon as 
their affahm will permit them to summon a parliament in this 
kingdom, will endeavour to procure the said Remap c^tbov 
lies such further security in that particular as may pres^vf 
Ihem from any disturbance upon tbe account of their said 
religion/ The second secures to tbe inhabitants of Linifrick 
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and «ther phices then in possession of tbe Irisby attd to nil 
officers and soldiers then in arms, who should return to their 
majesties' obedience, and to all such as shonid be under 
dienr protection in the counties of Limerick, Kerry, Clare^ 
Galway, and Mayo, all their estates, and all their rights, 
pririleges, and immunities, which they held in the reign of 
Charles IL free from all forfeitures or oottairries incarred 
by them." 

This second article, but only as to the garrison of Lime« 
rick or other persons in arms, is confirmed by statute some 
years afterwards.* The first article seems, liowever, to be 
passed over. The forfeitures on account of the rebellion, 
eHioMted at 1,060,792 acres, were somewhat diminished by 
restitutioiis to tbe ancient possinssors under the csq>itulation $ 
ihe greater part were lavishly distributed to English gran- 
lees. It appears from hence, that at the ead of the seven- 
teenth century, the Irish or Anglo-Irish catholics could 
9i«rdly possess above one-sixth or one-seventh of tbe king- 
dom. They were still formidable from their numbers and 
their suflR^ings; and the victorious party saw no security 
-bot in a system of oppression, contained in a series of laws 
during the reigns of William and Anne. No papist was al- 
lowed to keep a school, or to teach any in private houses, 
except the children of the family.f Severe penalties were 
.toio^nced agsmist such as shonid go themselves or send 
others for educatioii beyond seas in the Romish religion; 
'andt on probable information given to a magistrate, the bur- 
then of proving Che contrary was thrown on the accused ; 
the offence not to be tried by a jury^ but by justices at 
^(iiarier sessions.]: Intermarriages between persons of dif- 
ferent r^l^ion, and possessing any estate in Ireland, were 
forbidden ; the children, in case of either parent being pro- 
testant, might be taken from the other, to be educated in 
that faith.§ !No papist could be guardian to any child ; but 

* Irish Stat. 9 W. UI. c. 2. f 7 W. HI. c. 4. 

J 7 W. III. c. 4, § 9 W. III. c. 3. 2 Anne, c\€. 
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liiiteGd, ill all Nenw« of tlio Huri), Ihe priiicipks uf religi- 
ous liberty were g^iiiiu^ groiiiul ; hiicI though, in the latter 
years of (jtieeii Aune, siime iiiroadK lind f)reii iiinile on tbe 
toleration grunled to flusenler^, the coiilruvensy to wfajkh 
those proceeilitigs gave rise tended ultimately to coDfirm tha 
iiide[>eii deuce of the Eng;li3li character, and to give slrenglii 
(o thoee ideas, so rungeuial to Ihe spirit of civil freedom, and 
which every day became better understood, and more gene- 
rally adopted. The maxims of perNeciilioii were silently 
abandoned, as well as its pra<-tice ; the more popular writer* 
took a liberal tone; the cunrts of jiitttice discountenanced 
any endeavour to revive oppresNive statutes ; and, not long 
after the end oC George the second's reign, it was adjudgct) 
in the house of lordx, upon the broadest principles of tolera- 
tion laid down by lord MaiuSeld, tliat nonconformity with 
Ihe cKtablished church is recognized by the law, and not an 
offence at which it connives. 

Unfortunately, however, for the catholics of Ireland, the 
war which followed the revolution, gave rise to a severe 
policy to be justifled, if at all, only by (he circumstitnces 
of that awful crisis, and which placed them almost ea« 
tirely beyond the reach of these benign and salutary in- 
fluences. " Their bravery, however," ways Mr, IJallam, 
" served to obtain the articles of Limerick on the surren- 
der of that city; conceded by their noble-minded con. 
(jiieror, against the disposition of those who longed tu 
plunder and persecute their fallen enemy. By the first of 
these articles, 'the Roman catholics of this kingdom shall 
enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their religion as are 
consistent with the laws of Ireland, or as thiy did enjoy in 
the reign of king Charles 1 1. ; and their majesties, as soon as 
their affairs »i)l permit them to summon a parliament in this 
kingdom, will endeavour to procure the said Knman catho- 
lics such further security in that particular as may preserve 
them from nny disturbance upon Ihe account of their said 
religion.' The second secures to the iiihabil»nts uf Limcric k 
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mid other plares ihcn in pnBsesaioii of lli« IHwh, and to all 
ofticers and soldiers then in arms, whi> Mlioidd return to their 
majesties' obedience, and to all such as should be under 
their protection in the counties of Limerick, Kerry, Clare, 
Galway, and Mayo, nil Iheir estates, and all their rig;klii, 
privileges, and immunities, which they held in the rei^ of 
Charles II. free from all forfeitures or outtan'rics inctirtwl 
by them." 

This second article, hut only as to the garrison of Lime* 
rick or other persons in arms, is confirmed by stnlute some 
years ufterwards.* The first article seems, iiowever, to be 
passed over. The forfeitures oh account of (he rebellimi, 
estimated at 1,060,792 Acres, were somewhat dimiuisfied by 
-restitutions to the ancient possi-ssors under the capitulation; 
the greater part were lavishly distribated to English gran- 
tees. It appears from hence, that at the end of the seven- 
feenth century, the Irish or Anglo-Irish catholics could 
hardly possess above one-«ixtb or one-sevenlh of the king- 
dom. They were sttll formidable from tbeir numlfcrs and 
their sutferiug's : and the viclurioos parly saw no security 
but in a system of oppression, contained in a series of laws 
during the reigns of William and Antto. No papist was al- 
lowed to keep n school, or to toach any in private bouse*, 
except tlie children of the fontily.f Severe penalties were 
denounced against such as should go themselves or send 
others fur education beyond seas in the Komish religion; 
and, on probable information giren to a magistrate, the bur- 
then of proving the contrary was thrown on the accused ; 
the offence not to be tried by a jury, but by justices at 
quarter sessions.]: Intermarriages between persons of dif- 
ferent religion, and possessing any estate iu Ireland, were 
forbidden ; the children, in case of either paren*. being pro- 
testant, might be taken from the other, to he educated in 
that faith. § No papist conid be guardian to any child; hut 
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the court of chancery might appohit some relation or other 
person to bring up the ward in the protestaut religion.* 
The eldest son, being a protesCant, might turn his father's 
estate in fee simple into a tenancy for life, and thus secure 
his own inheritance. But, if the children were all papists, 
the father's lands were to be of the nature of gavelkind, and 
descend equally among them. Papists were disabled from 
purchasing lands, except for terms of not more than thirty* 
one years, at a rent of not less than two-thirds of the full 
value. They were even to conform within six months after 
any title should accrue by descent, devise,, or settlement, on 
pain of forfeiture to the next protestant heir } a provision 
which seems intended to exclude them from real property 
altogether, and to render the others almost supererogatory .f 
No papist was permitted to retain arms, and search might be 
made at any time by two justices.]: The bare celebration of 
catholic rites was not subjected to any fresh penalties ; but 
regular priests, bishops, and others claiming jurisdiction, and 
all who should come into the kingdom from foreign parts, 
were banished on pain of transportation, in case of neglect- 
iiig to comply, and of high treason in case of returning from 
banishment. Lest these provisions should be evaded, priests 
were required to be registered; they were forbidden to leave 
their own parishes; and rewards were held out to informers 
who should detect the violations of these statutes, to be le- 
vied on the popish inhabitants of the country.§ 

These tremendous statutes had in some measure the effect 
which their framers designed. The catholics were extin- 
guished as apolitical body ; and, though it is known that 
their bishops were constantly nominated to the pope by the 
Stuart prince$,|| they did not manifest at any period, or even 



, • 9 W. III. c. 3. 2 Anne, c. 6. f Id. 

t 7 W. III. c. 5. § 9 W. III. c. I. 2 Anne, c. 3. s. 7. 8 Anne, c. 3. 

II Evidence of State of Ireland in sess. of 1824 and- 1825, p. 325, (as printed 
for Murray.) 
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duriug the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, tbe least morement 
towards a disturbance of the goyemment. 

In the above brief notice, it cannot be supposed that we 
have enumerated more than the principal parliamentary 
acts bearing upon this important subject. At the close of 
tbe reign of Gleorge It. the English statute book was still 
loaded with the most rigorous edicts against the professors 

of the Romish iaith. Among: these were some of the most 

-■ ■•• \ ■' ■ - . p , ... , 

sanguinary nature. It was high treason and death to make 
a convert to the Roman catholic faith ; severe penalties 
were enacted against papists for hearing mass, by some sta- 
tutes, and by othei^ tbey were compelled to attend th<& 
established wordup, however contrary to their consciences. 
Hiis state of things was fdt to be too grievous to remain 
long without some redres$(; but as the remedies proposed 

r. • - 

and adopted during the succeeding reigns, will naturally 
mtroduce us to a new era in our historical survey, they 
will more properly form the commencement of our next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



MEASURES FOR THE RELIEF OF THE CATHOLICS DURING 

THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 



Address of the Catholics in 111^, praying for relief — Sir George 
Sttvilles's Bill passed — Scottish Catholics — Protestanf Association 
— Lord George Gordon — Riots in London — Proposed Repeal of 
Corporation and Test Acts — Relief of protesting Catholics tit 1791 
— Further Concessions in 1792, and 1793 — Irish Union — Relief 
Bill in 1803 — Lord Howick*s Bill, in 1807, suppressed by his Ma-* 
jesty — Coronation Oath. 



Having, in the last chapter, taken a rapid view of the 
grievances, under which the Roman catholics of Great Britain 
and Ireland have laboured for upwards of two centuries, we 
shall be better prepared to understand the precise nature 
and effect of those measures for their removal or relief, which 
from time to time, and now very recently, have been brought 
under the consideration of parliament. Without advocating 
a necessity for the pains and penalties imposed on this body 
of our fellow-subjects, an impartial consideration of the 
events of past ages will, nevertheless, constrain us to admit 
that they were, at least, occasioned by that intolerant and 
persecuting spirit which has always, in a peculiar and pre* 
eminent manner, distinguished the members of that commu- 
nity. For, after making every allowance for the darkness of 
by-gone ages, and the rude opinions and manners of past timesp 
we shall still possess a sufficiency of evidence that the genius 
of the Roman catholic faith is adapted to generate the prin« 
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ciple, and nurture the feeling of an overbearing bigotry in 
matters of religion, in a very extraordinary degree. Be this, 
however, as it may, we cannot place ourselves in the situation 
of the members of the Romish church, and realize the na^ 
ture and extent of the civil privations they have endured, 
without feeling the justice of the sentiment, now so generally 
expressed by men of liberal minds, that these privations 
should, as far as is consistent with the security of protestant- 
ism, be at length removed ; and that, however gross may be 
the errors which deform the religious creed of this body of 
our coiffitrymen, they should be, at length, restored to their 
political privileges as members of the state. Indeed, so far 
back as the early part of the last reign, almost every man of 
homane and enlightened views began to feel that it was high 
time some effectual measures were adopted for the repeal o^ 
at least, the most obnoxious statutes. Nor was this feeling 
at all combined with any leaning towards the catholic system 
of doctrine or worship. Intelligent men of every religious 
persuasion were united in the conviction, that such measures 
were quite consistent with the firmest attachment to the pro«- 
testant cause; and the inutility and impropriety of perse- 
cuting individuals from whom no danger was apprehended, 
and who were not suspected of disaffection to the civil con^ 
atitution of the country, induced several persons of influence 
to undertake the procuring them relief. 

The calamities of the times had afforded the English Ro- 
man catholics a very proper occasion to manifest their at- 
tachment to government. Early in the year, 1778, they pre- 
sented a loyal and dutiful address to the king, containing the 
strongest assurances of affection and fidelity to his person 
and the civil government of this country. 

^* Our exclusion,'^ said they, << from many of the benefits 
of that constitution, has not diminished our reverence for it. 
We behold with satisfaction the felicity of our fellow-sub- 
jects ; and we partake of the general prosperity which results 
from an in^itution so full of wisdom. We have patiently 
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''lo a time of public dai^cr, wbcu yourBujcsty'o sulyecti 
can ba¥e but one interest, and oagbt to bare but one wisb 
and one sentiment, we think it our duty to assure your ■»• 
Jesty of our unreserred affection to your government^ of otf 
unalterable attachment to the cause and weUare of this our 
common country, and our utter detestation of the designi 
and Tiews of any fore%n power gainst the dignity of 
your crown, and the safisty and tranquillity of your snb^ 
jects. 

** The delicacy of our situation is such, that we do not 
'presume to point out the particular means by iriiich we may 
be allowed to testify our zeal to your majesty, and ourwRbdi 
to serve our country; but we entreat leave faithfully to n»- 
sm^ your majesty, that we shall be perfectly ready, on every 
occasion, to give such proofs of our fidelity, and die pdrity 
of <Nir intentions, as your niajesty's wisdom and die aense of 
the nation shall at any time deem expedient.*' 

This address was presented to the kii^ on the first day of 
Bby, 1778, and was s%ned by the duke of Norfolk, the iuA^ 
of Surrey and Shrewsbury, the lor& Stourton, Petre, Aruif* 
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del, Dormer, Teynliatn, Clifford, and Linton; and by 1G3 
commoneiv of rank and fortnne, ; 

It was now determined by several individuals of liberal 
sentiments, to espouse the cause of tbe catholics as fiur as it 
could be done consistently with the principles of the consti* 
tution aiid the general temper of the times. Their being 
patronized by soiiie of the principal leaders in exposition; 
was a circumstance greatly in their fitvour ; as it shewed that 
tlM>se who professed to be the most strenuous friends to the 
freedom and constitution of this counti*y, did not ini^ine 
ihey would be endangered by treating the Roman catholics 
with more lenity than they bad hitherto experienced. 

Abbut the middle of May, sir Georgfe Saville made a mo* 
tion for tbe repeal of some penalties enacted against them. 
He grounded his motion on the necessity of vindicating tb^ 
iiondur and asserting the true principles of the profestant re^ 
l^on, of which the peculiar merit was to admit of bo perse- 
"Gotioti. It ill became, he said, the professors of such a 
religion to be guilty of that intolerance with %hich they re- 
"proeched others. The statutes he meant to repeal were Such 
•as gave occasion to deeds that debased and were a disgrace 
to Uuman nature, by inciting relations to divest themselves of 
file feelings of humanity, and by encouraging the rapacity 
xif informers. He represented the above address as a full 
proof of the loyal disposition of the Roman catholics, and as 
tm unfeigned testimony of the soundness of their political 
•principles. In order, however, to silence the objections of 
tUcse who might suspect them of duplicity, a test was pro^ 
posed of bo binding and solemn a nature, that no man could 
be supposed to imagine that any authority could annul its 
efficacy. 

The pains and penalties of the statiites to be repealed were 
laid before the house by Mr. Dunning. By these statutes it 
was made felony in a foreign clergyman of the Roidan com- 
munion, and high treason in one that was a native of this 
lorn, to teach the doctrines or perform divine service 
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iiccording to the rites of that church ; the estates of persoa^ 
educated abroad in that persuasion were forfeited to the next 
protestant heir ; a son or any other nearest relation, being a 
protestant, was empowered to take possession of bis own 
father's, or nearest of kin's estate, during their lives; a Ro« 
man catholic was disabled from acquiring any legal property 
by purchase. The mildness of the British government did 
not indeed countenance the practice, of the severities enacted 
by these statutes : but still, on information being given, the 
magistrates were obliged, however unwilling, to carry ibme 
druel laws into execution. In consequence of these repre^ 
sentations, the n^otion made in favour of the Roman catholics 
was received without one dissenting voice ; and a bill in 
pursuance to its intent was brought in and passed both 
houses. The test or oath by which they were bound was 
conceived in the strongest and most expressive terms. They 
were enjoined to swear allegiance to the king's person and 
family, and to abjure especially the pretensions to the crown 
assumed by Ae person called Charles III. They were to 
declare their disbelief and detestation of the following posi- 
tions : — That it is lawful to put individuals to death on pre« 
tence of their being heretics; that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics ; that princes excommunicated by the pope 
and council, or by the see of Rome, or any other au*» 
.thority, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects or 
by any others ; that the pope of Rome, or any other foreign 
prelate or sovereign, is entitled to any temporal or civil jurist 
diction or pre-eminence, either directly or indirectly, in this 
kingdom. They were solemnly to profess, that they made 
the aforesaid declarations with the utmost sincerity, and in 
the strictest and plainest meaning of the words and language 
of the test, without harbouring any secret persuasion that any 
dispensation from Rome, or any other authority, could acquit 
or absolve them from the obligations contracted by thia oath, 
or declare it null and void. 

The indulgence shewn to the Roman catholics in England, 
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e'ncouraged those of the same persuasion iu Scotland to hope 
for a similar relief. Several gentlemen of that nation of great 
rank and character, and who were members of parliament, 
expressed their warmest wishes that it sbonid be extended 
to tbeir country ; and declared their intention to bring in a^ 
bill for that purpose the following session. The design was 
approved by the general assembly of the churcb of Scot- 
land ; who rejected^ by a majority of no less than lOO, a re» 
monstrance that had been proposed against it. In conse- 
quence of these flattering appearances, a petition was prepared 
for parliament on behalf of the Roman catholics of Scotland, 
But these expectations were soon frustrated. A pamphlet 
was published against the professors of the popish religion, 
which represented them as the common foes of mankind and 
the distui'bers of all states. The circulation of this production 
raised a number of enemies to the intended petition. 
' The opposition was at first chiefly conducted by certain 
persons at Edinburgh, who assumed the title of Committee 
for the Protestant Interest; and under that denomination 
carried on a correspondence with all those who coincided 
with their opinions, and who formed a very large proportion 
of the common people of Scotland. The persons who made 
up this committee, however, acted from no mean or merce- 
-nary views : they aimed only at the preservation of the pro- 
testant religion, and the liberties of (heir country; both 
which, however mistakenly, they conceived were in danger. 

ActO^ated by these ideas, they exerted themselves with so 
much activity, that the principal gentlemen of the catholic 
-persuasion thought it requisite for their safety to convey an 
intimation to the British ministry, that they were desirous to 
drop the application they had proposed to make for an in- 
dnlgence similar to that which bad been granted to their 
fellow-subjects in England of the same communion. They 
also endeavoured, by means of the newspapers, to convince 
the public, that they were sincerely desirous to remove any 
cause of dissatisfaction on their own account, and to submit 
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to any inconVeniency sooner than occasion disturbance. But 
matters were now gone too far to be conciliated by any means. 
On tiie 2nd day of February, 1779, the populace met accord- 
ing to appointment, in order to carry into execution the vari- 
ous projects they had in contemplation. 7'''^y beg^m by 
an attack upon a house inhabited by a Roman catholic bishop, 
with others of his persuasion, and which contained a place of 
worship. This they consigned to the flames. They destroyed 
ki the same manner another house that had also a chapel ; 
after which they proceeded to burn the effects of several in- 
dividuals of the catholic faith. The next objects of their 
vengeance were those who had patronized the catholics ; but 
the persons first selected for their resentment had so well 
prepared themselves to repel the fury of the populace, lAyat 
tbey did not dare to exercise the violence they had premedir 
tated. 

. This disappointment, which was accompanied by further 
precautions against their malevolent designs, put an end to 
the attempts of the mob in Edinburgh. But the spirit of 
dissatisfaction still remained in full force ; ministry wa$ re- 
presented as harbouring a secret determination to iind^iiiine 
the protestaut religion, and to introduce popery; and loaded* 
•in consequence, with the most outrageous invectivjes. 

1'he' fiame ungovernable spirit was by degree comnMUii- 

cated to a part of the English nation. The cry against 

popery became daily more Ipud among the inferior classes ; 

^nd, even many of the more educated and higher ranks, 

looked upon the penal statutes against the catholics, as 

a requisite bar to confine them within the bounds of sub^ 

^mission. A society, acting on these principles, was formed 

^in Loudon, under the title of the Protestant Associatioti. 

of which lord Geoi^e Gordon, who had rendered bimseU' 

^conspicuous in ^Scotland by his opposition, to the repeal, w^ 

'elected present : and it now prepared to act in a decisive 

inanner against the resolutions of the legislature. 

. On the 29th of May, 1780, the associators held a meeting 
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in order to settle in what manner they should present a peti- 
tion to the house of commons agaim^t the repeal of the penal 
statutes. A loi^ speech was made on this occasion by their 
president, who represented the Romish persuasion as gainings 
g^und rapidly in this country ; and that the only method of 
stopping its progress, was to go up with a spirited remon- 
strance to their representatires, and to tell them in plain 
terms that they were determined to preserve their religious 
freedom with their lives. This harangue having been re* 
ceived with the loudest applause, the president moved, that the 
whole body of the association should meet on the 2nd of June, 
in SU George*s fields, at ten in the morning, to accompany him 
to the house of commons on the delivery of the petition. 
He then directed that they should form themselves into four 
divisions; the first, second, and third, to consist of those who 
belonged to the City, Westminster, and Southwark; the 
fourth of the Scotch residents in London. Tbey were, by 
way of distinction to wear blue cockades in their hats. 

lliree days previous to the presentation of the petition, he 
gave notice of it to the house, and acquainted it with the 
manner in which it was to be presented. On the 2nd day of 
June, according to appointment, about 50 or 60,000 men as- 
sembled in St. George's fields. They drew up in four sepa- 
rate divisions, as had been before agreed, and proceeded to 
the parliament house, with lord George Gordon at their head. 
An immense roll of parchment was carried before them, con- 
taining the names of those who had signed the petition. On 
their way to the house, they behaved with perfect decency ; 
but as soon as they arrived there, great disturbances took 
place. The rioters treated many of the members with great 
indignity, and posted themselves in all the avenues to both 
houses; the doors of which they endeavoured to break 
open. 

During these disturbances, lord George Gordon moved for 
leave to bring up the petition. This was readily granted ; 
but when he proposed it should be taken into immediate 

E 
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eousideratioD, it was strenuously opposed by almost the wholi» 
house. Enraged at this opposition, he came out several 
times to the people during the debates, acquainting them 
how averse the house appeared to grant their petition, and 
naming particularly those who had spoken against it. 

Several miembers of the house expostulated with him in 
the warmest terras on the unjustifiableness of his conduct. 
It was some hours before the house could carry on its deli- 
berations with any regularity, and that not till the arrival of 
a party of the guards. Order being restored, the business 
of the petition was resumed ; when lord George Gordon in- 
formed them it had been signed by near 120,000 British 
protestant subjects. He, therefore, insisted that the petition 
should be considered without delay. But notwithstanding 
the dangers with which they were menaced, and the proof 
which the mover of the petition had given that no means should 
be left unemployed to compel them to grant it, the commons 
continued immoveable in their determination. Of 300 meni- 
bers, then present in the house, six only voted for it. In the 
mean time the mob had dispersed itself into various parts of 
the metropolis, where they demolished two Romish chapeh 
belonging to foreign ministers ; and openly vented the most 
terrible menaces against all people of that persuasion. 

On the 4th of June they assembled in great numbers in 
the eastern parts of London ; and attacked the chapels and 
houses of the Roman catholics in that quarter, stripping them 
of their contents, which they threw into the street, and com- 
mitted to the flames. TItey renewed their outrages on the 
following day, destroying several Romish chapels, and de- 
molishing the bouse of sir George Saville, in resentment of 
his having brought into parliament the bill in favour of the 
catholics. Next day both houses met as usual ; but finding 
that no business could be done, they adjourned to the I9th. 

On the 6th and 7th of June, the rioters were absolute mas- 
ters of the metropolis and its environs. Some of those who 
had been concerned in the demolition of the chapels belong- 
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ing to foreign ministers, baving been seized and sent to New- 
gate, the mob collected before that prison, and demanded 
their immediate release. On being refused, they proceeded 
to throw firebrands and combustibles into the keeper's 
bouse; this unhappily communicated the fire to the ivhole 
building, which was soon in flames. In this scene of confu- 
sion the prisoners were all released. They set fire, in the 
same manner, to the King's Bench and Fleet prisons, and to 
a number of bouses belonging to Roman catholics. The 
night of the 7th of June concluded these horrors. No less 
than thirty-six difierent conflagrations were seen at the same 
time. The bank had been threatened, and was twice as- 
jsailed; but happily was too well guarded for their attempts. 
In tbe evening, large bodies of troops arrived from all parts, 
and came in time to put a stop to the progress of the rioters. 
They fell upon them every where, and multitudes were slaiu 
and wounded, besides the numbers that perished through 
intoxication. The melancholy effects of misguided zeal were 
not confined to London. The outrageous disposition of the 
populace was preparing to act the like horrid scenes in other 
parts of England. The mob rose in Hull, Bristol, and Bath ; 
but through the timely interposition of tbe magistracy, these 
places were saved from their fury. 

Lord George Gordon, being considered the instigator of 
these riots, was, in the course of the week in which they oc- 
curred, taken into custody, and after a long examination be- 
fore the privy council, committed to the Tower. On the 5th 
of February, 1781, he was brought to trial, in the court of 
King's Bench, Westminster, for higli treason and levying 
war against the king, insurrection, and rebellion, by assem- 
bling a great number of armed persons on the 2nd of June 
in the preceding year. The trial lasted from half past eight 
o'clock on Monday morning, till five o'clock the next morn- 
ing, when the jury retired to deliberate on the evidence, and 
after long consultation returned a verdict of not guilty. His 
lordjship '^as, however, on another account, committed to 
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Newgate, where, for want of bail, he remained a prisoner till 
his death. 

On the 19th of June, both houses met again according to 
adjournment. A speech was made on this occasion from the 
throne, acquainting them with the measures that had been 
taken in consequence of the disturbances, and assuring them 
of the utmost readiness to concur in whaterer could contri« 
bute to the safety and maintenance of the laws and liberties 
of the people. This speech was highly approved. The va- 
rious petitions were now taken into consideration, that had 
been presented for the repeal of the act which had occasioned 
the riots; but the house continued in the same mind. Neyer«i> 
theless, it was thought proper to yield somewhat to the pre- 
judices of the people, by passing a bill for preventing persons 
of the popish persuasion from teaching or educating the 
children of protestants ; but this was afterwards thrown oat 
by the lords. 

The alarm occasioned by these tumults, had a tendency to 
suppress the ardour for popular meetings and associations, 
in opposition to the measures of government ; and, from this 
time, we think we may evidently trace a gradual improve^ 
ment in the public opinion, with respect to the true principles 
of religious liberty ; which, on the whole, appear to have 
been better understood, and more extensively adopted. It is 
Jong, however, before deep rooted and cherished prejudioes 
can be wholly laid aside, and the principles alluded to had 
still to make their way against much opposition. 

In March, 1787, Mr. Beaufoy, member for Great Yar- 
mouth, at the request of the deputies of the dissenting con- 
gregations about London, made a motion for the repeal of 
the corporation and test acts. He was ably supported by 
Mr. Fox, but the motion was lost, on a division of 178 
against 100. 

A similar effort was made in March, 1790. The dis- 
senters had prevailed upon Mr. Fox to introduce the motion, 
who pleaded the cause of toleration with an animated elo- 
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quence. On this occasion he was opposed by Mr, Pitt, and 
also by Mn Burke, who had formerly sanctioned all the prin* 
ciples which be now impugned. The proposed repeal of the 
test and corporation laws was again rejected, on a division 
0f294 against 105. 

In 1791, an unsuccessful effort was made to exempt the 
members of the church of Scotland from the operation of the 
test act, by a motion in parliament, to that effect, by sir Gilbert 
Elliott. It was, however, rejected by a majority of 87. 

A part of the body of the Roman catholics in England 
were more fortunate, during the same session, in obtaining 
relief from certain penal statutes. In the year 1790, a body 
of catholic dissenters had formally protested against the tem- 
poral power of the pope, and against his assumed authority 
to release men from their civil obligations, or to dispense 
with the sacredness of oaths. Mr. Millford brought for- 
ward a bill to relieve these protesting catholics from the 
penalties and disabilities to which persons professing the 
popish religion were by law subject. The bill passed unan- 
imously, excepting that Mr. Fox wished to extend it not 
merely to protesting, but to all Roman catholics, upon this 
principle, that in his apprehension the state has no right to 
inquire into the opinions of the people either political or re- 
ligious, but only to take cognizance of their actions. This 
sentiment was opposed by Mr. Burke, and the idea was at 
that time abandoned. 

It was obvious, however, that the spirit and temper of the 
times would, at no distant period, demand a still further re- 
laxation of the shackles of penal laws in matters of con- 
science. Accordingly, in the session of 1792, the government 
made 8ome additional concessions to the catholics, by which 
all l^;al obstructions to. their intermarriages with protestants 
were removed. The right of taking apprentices and of keep- 
ing schools was restored tothem, and they were permitted to 
practise at the bar. But the grand code of disabilities still 
inemained in force. The English cabinet, however, seemed, 
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in consequence of the alarming and agitated state of the 
country, to be fully convinced that some more decisive mea- 
sures of redress must soon be adopted in relation to the 
catholics; and lord Westmoreland (lord-lieutenant) was in- 
structed, in the course of his speech to the two houses at the 
opening of the session in 17.03, strongly to recommend '* such 
measures as might be most likely to strengthen and cement 
a general union of sentiment, among all classes and descrip-> 
tions of his majesty's catholic subjects, in support of the cam 
tablished constitution." 

Early in March of the same year, the expected bill of re- 
lief was brought into the house of commons, and in its origi- 
nal form it appeared well calculated to answer the purpose 
intended. The influence of the executive government was 
in this instance no less laudably than powerfully and sea- 
sonably exerted ; but it had strong obstacles to encounter in 
a great majority of the house. Many exceptions were taken, 
some of which were admitted, while others were rejected. 
The chief enacting clause, enabling the catholics to exercise 
and enjoy all civil and military offices and places of trust or 
profit under the crown, was almost paralyzed by the subse- 
quent restrictions, — that it should not be construed to ex- 
tend to enable any Roman catholic to sit or vote in either 
house of parliament, or to fill the office of lord-lieutenant, or 
lord-chancellor, or judge in either of the three courts of re- 
cord or admiralty, or keeper of the privy-seal, secretary pf 
state, lieutenant or custos rotulorum of counties, or privy- 
counsellor, or master in chancery, or a general on the staff^ 
or sherifiT, or sub-sheriff of any county, with a number of 
other disqiialifications. The bill, at length, modified with 
these restrictions, passed, with few dissentient voices, into a 
law : and though it stopped far short of catholic emancipa- 
tion, it was supposed to be all that the executive government 
could, at this time, without ,too violent an exertion, effect. 

In consequence of a motion of the lord-advocate of Scot- 
land, Robert Dundas, esq. a bill was, in the month of April 
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of the same year, brought into parliament, for the relief of 
the Roman catholics of that portion of the kingdom. The 
mdividualsof that proscribed sect were still incapacitated by 
law from holding or transmitting landed property, and were 
liable to other very severe restrictions. These were now re- 
moved by a bill which passed without opposition. The 
passing of this bill was at the present period a popular mea- 
sure, although a dozen of years had scarcely elapsed, since the 
people of Scotland had almost universally, and with the ut- 
most violence, combined to oppose any relaxation of the pe- 
nal laws against the catholics^ But that sentiment which 
forms the great bulwark of religious liberty began now to be 
adopted by the advocates of reform : — that religion, or our 
duty to €rod, is a subject about which men are only inte- 
rested as individuals, and concerning which society has no 
right to interfere. And on the other hand, the opposers of 
every kind of innovation, were also disposed to regard the 
catholics with a favourable eye, as the adherents of an an- 
cient syst^n, which reprobated all novelties, and tended to in- 
spire the utmost reverence for established authority. 

Eariy in 1800, the great measure of a legislative union 
with Ireland was carried into effect. Administration had 
fomid it necessary to delay this interesting affair, in conse- 
quence of the strong opposition it met with in the Irish par- 
liament ; but during the late recess they had obtained a more 
ample majority. The British parliament, upon Mr. Pittas 
motion, had passed resolutions in favour of the union. The 
business was introduced to the Irish parliament on the 5th 
of February, by a message from the lord-lieutenant, in 
which his excellency stated, that be had it in command from 
hia majesty, to lay before the houses of legislature, the reso^ 
lotions of the British parliament; and to express his majes- 
ty's wish, that they would take the same into their most seri- 
ous consideration. After a long and spirited debate, the 
ministry prevailed, by a majority of 43, for acceding to his 
majesty's recommendation. The distinguished abilities of 
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Mr. Grattan, which had been voluntarily cast into ob-i 
scurity, were once more brought before public on this mteri« 
esting occasion. In a debate, which took place on the 17th 
of February, he opposed the measure with extreme vehe^ 
mence. The question, however, was carried by a majority 
of 161 against 115, and as the discussion proceeded, the 
numbers of opposition appeared to diminish. The last strug-^ 
gle was made on the 13th of March, when sir John Parnell 
moved to petition his majesty to call a new parliament, in 
order that the sense of their constituents might be more fully 
ascertained ; but this motion was overruled by a majority of 
46. In the mean time, the business proceeded with little op- 
position in the house of lords, and, on the 24th of March, that 
house adopted the whole of the articles of union with few al- 
terations. On the Friday following, both houses waited on 
bis excellency with a joint address to that effect, which was 
afterwards transmitted to Great Britain; and no time was 
lost by the ministers in submitting the measure anew to thd 
British parliament. 

On the 2nd of April, a message from his majesty was pre- 
sented to each of the houses of the British parliament, com- 
municating the resolutions of the Irish parliament in favour 
of an entire union between the two kingdoms, and recom- 
mending the speedy execution of a work so interesting to the 
security and prosperity of the British empire. In the house 
of lords it was opposed by lord Holland^ chiefly on the 
ground, that an union at that period was not the spontaneous 
offer of the parliament of Ireland, uninfluenced by corrup- 
tion or menace. The whole articles of the union were after- 
wards moved, and carried, in a committee of the house. In 
the house of commons similar debates occurred. Mr. Pitt 
strenuously supported the measure ; which was opposed by 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. (now lord) Grey. The latter conclud- 
ed, by moving an address to his majesty, requesting a sus- 
pension of all proceedings relative to the union, till the senti- 
ments of the people of Ireland could be ascertained. ' Mr. 
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.Grey's motion was, however, rejected, on a division of 236 
•against 30; and thus this great measure, so important to tlie 
sister island, in a religious as well as a civil point of view, 
was ultimately secured. 

The political situation of the British empire, in conse- 
quence of the aggrandizement of France upon the continent, 
.during the long and memorable war which followed ihe re- 
.Fohition, rendered the union of its members, and the con- 
.centiiation of its energies, more than ever, desirable. AL- 
most every regular power of Europe lay prostrate at the feet 
.of Bonafmrte* He was surrounded by kingdoms of his own 
fprtnatidn, kt the head of which were men who had fought 
.under bis banners, or were allied to him by blood, and whom 
the combined influence of gratitude and policy bound indis- 
.solnbly to bis interest. The complacency with which he 
surveyed bis elevation seemed impaired only by the circum- 
.stance that the British nation appeared both to possess the 
4>owef and the inclination to resist his advances towards uni- 
^ye^sal empire. Here, amidst all the devastation and convul- 
;sions of the continent, a barrier was erected, against which 
;4ie wav€^ of his fury were impotent and unavailing. Here, 
^l|dtwitb8t£(llding some unhappy deviations from the general 
.syfitemi was an asylum for justice, and a sanctuary for free^ 
.dora; In such circumstances, the attention of ministers was 
^yery naturally directed to the production of national unani- 
.mitylmd harmony. They knew that, by the removal of 
.those disabilities under which certain classes of his majesty^s 
.subjects laboured, they should suppress the murmurs of 
discontent, and by converting the lethargy of indifierenee 
into the activity of willing service, procure a reinforcement 
^.of strength equal to the pressure of the crisis. They knew 
.that the vigorous hand will ever follow the conciliated 
heart; and that all the compulsory conscriptions of power 
are infinitely inferior to those voluntary exertions which 
.orig^iate in the gratitude and happiness of a free people, 
^coprdingly, in 1803, a bill had passed to relieve the 
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Roman catholics from some of the penalties and disabf- 
lities to which they were then subject, on subscribing 
the declaration and oalh contained in the act of the 31st. 
of bis late majesty. But much more effectual measures 
were contemplated, when, on the 5th of March, 1807, a 
bill was brought into the house of commons by lord 
Howick, which, without having for its object what was 
called the emancipation of the catholics, was adapted to 
afford them great satisfaction, and was doubtless intended as 
the precursor of a system of enlarged toleration, embracing 
the removal of all the disabilities under which both the ca- 
tholic and protestant dissenters of the united kingdbm had 
still the misfortune to labour. The following is an enumera«* 
tion of the disabilities to which, by the then subsisting laws 
of this realm, the catholics of Ireland, who form three- 
fourths of the population of that island, were still liable :«— 
They could not sit in either of the houses of parliament. 
They could not be appointed to any of the following ofHces— 
, chief governor or governors of that kingdom ; chancellor, or 
keeper, or commissioner of the seal; lord high treasurer; 
judge in any of the courts of law, or in the admiralty court; 
master of the rolls, secretary of state ; keeper of the privy 
seal ; vice-treasurer, or his deputy ; teller, or cashier of the 
exchequer; auditor-general; governor, or custos rotulorum 
of counties; chief governor's secretary ; pri vy-counsellor ; 
king's counsel ; Serjeants, attorney, or solicitor-general ; mas- 
ter in chancery; provost, or fellow of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin; post-master-general; master and lieutenant-general of 
ordnance; commander-in-chief; general on the staff ; sheriff^ 
and sub-sheriff; or to the office of mayor, bailiff, recorder, 
burgess, or any other office in a corporation, unless the lord- 
lieutenant should grant a written dispensation for that pur- 
pose. No catholic could be guardian to a protestant ; and 
no catholic priest could be guardian at all. Catholics were 
only allowed to have arms under certain restrictions. No 
catholic could present to an ecclesiastical living. The pe- 
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cuniary qualifications of catholic jurors was made higher 
than that of protestaots, and no relaxation of the ancient 
rigorous code was permitted, except to those who should 
take the oath and declaration prescribed by the 13th and 
14th Geo. III. c. 3. 

In the year 1793, an act had been passed by the Irish 
parliament, by which the catholics of Ireland bad been en* 
abled to hold any rank in the army, except that of com- 
inattder«in<-chief of the forces, master-general of the ordnance, 
or general on the staff. No similar act had been passed by 
the British parliament ; the consequence of which was, that 
if any circumstances demanded the presence of an Irish 
regiment in Great Britian, its officers would be disqualified 
by law from remaining in the service, and must eitlier sub- 
ject Ibemselves to certain consequent penalties, or relinquish 
a profession in which they had been educated, and to which 
akme they could look for their respectable establishment in 
life. At the time of passing the Irish union act, it had been 
distinctly promised that this inconsistency should be cor- 
rected without delay; this pledge, however, had not been 
redeemed ; and it was one of the objects of the present bill 
to do away so absurd an incongruity.* 

♦ Thia bill was intended to provide, 1st, — ^That it should be lawful for his ma- 
Jteaty to confet any commission or appointment whatever, in his majesty's naval 
or tnilitary fore«i, upon any of his subjects witi^out exception, provided that 
every such person should take and subscribe the following oath : — 

" I. A. B. being by this commission appointed to be — (here set forth the ap* 
pointment). do hereby solemnly promise and swear, in the presence of Almighty 
Go4, thaft I wiU be faithful, and bear true allegiance to his mi^ty King George 
III. and that I will do my utmost to maintain and defend him against all tree- 
sons and traitorous conspiracies, and against all attempts whatever that shall be 
made against his person, crown, or dignity ; and that I will, to the utmost of 
my power, resist all such treasons, conspiracies, or attempts, and will also dis* 
close and make known the same as soon as they shall come to my knowledge : 
and I do also promise and swear, in the presence of Almighty God, that I will, to 
the utmost of my power, maintain and support the succession to the crown of 
Great Britain and Ireland, as the same now stands limited bylaw; and that I 
vill i^so, to the utmost of my power, maintain and support the established con- 
Btitution and government of the said united kingdom, against all attempts what- 
ever that shall be made against the same." 
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The objections to this measure of conciliation and union 
may be resolved into that dread of innovation wbicib in- 
flaences strong as well as imbecile minds. Innovation, it 
must be confessed, has sometimes led to the most violent and 
convulsive movements, in which institutions the most valii* 
tible and venerable have been swept away. Yet a Gompre- 
bensive survey will discover that such evils have been often^ 
tf not always, imputable to the want of previous innovation, 
to that continuance of unnecessary and oppressive restrict 
tion, and that connivance at experienced abuse, which have 
eventually exhausted the patience of the sufferers, and urged 
on to remedies more desperate than the disease. Without 
innovation human affairs must necessarily be retrograde or 
stationary, and the detected errors and ascertained abases of 
former times must be permitted to stain and darken ^very 
i^ucceeding age. It soon became a matter of notoriety that 
objections to the catholic bill existed in a quarter to which 
tbe British public naturally look up with respect and defer- 
tjnce. His majesty, who had already gone far beyond all 
his predecessors in regard to religious toleration, and parti* 
icularly in concessions to his R(»nan catholic subjects, having 
maturely considered the. nature and extent of this bill, re- 
garded it as contrary to the obligations of bis coronation 
oath, and the principles of the British constitution. Under 
«uch circumstances, ministers found it necessary to abandon 
the measure, and it was required of them to give a written 
obligation, pledging themselves never more to propose any 
thing connected with the catholic question. This demand 
they resisted, as incompatible with their honour and duty. 

The second, and only other clause of the biD, pYovidec, ** That no person, em- 
^oyed in his majesty's sea or land service, shall, under any pretence, or by any 
means, be prevented from attending such divine worship of religious service tth 
•may be consistent with or according to his religious persuasion, or opinions, at 
-proper and seasonable times, and such as shall be consistent with the due an4 
full discharge of his naval or military duties ; nor shall any such person be 
compelled or compellable to attend the worship or service of the establishedl 
church." . ■ i 
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Some portion of irritation now operated in both parties; the 
breach bad extended too far to admit of being closed ; con* 
fidence was mutnally impaired; and the necessary con* 
sequence, the resignation of ministers, almost inmiediately 
ensued. In order to foi^n an estimate of the motives and feel* 
kkgs that influenced the royal mind on this important occa- 
sion, it may be necessary to advert to the coronation oath,* 
as settled at the period of the revolution, and first used at 
the coronation of William and Mary, in the year 1689. 

Notwithstanding this abortive attempt, some further efibrts 
appear to have been again made by the friends of catholic 
emancipation, during the years 1813 and 1817, to bring their 
^ease before parliament. On the former of these occasions, a 
bill was introduced, founded on a resolution of the commons^ 
fteclaring the expediency of going into a committee to deli* 
berate upon some modification of the existing penal laws, 
that would be productrve of satisfaction and conciliation to 
all classes of his majesty's subjects ; and the measure ap« 
peans to have agfain come under discussion, at the period last 
referred to. No satisfactory result, however, followed ; and 
if the attention of the legislature was, in any way, called to 
the subject, daring the subsequent part of his late majesty^s 



♦ This oath consists of the following questions and answers : — 

' '* Win ycm solemnly promise and swear to govern the people of this kingdom 
5)f. Ensland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, according to the statutes of 
^>arliament agreed upon, and the laws and customs of the same V* 

* I solemnly promise so to do.* 

«■ Will you, to your power, cause law and justice in mercy to be executed in 
.^U your judgments V* 

' I will.* 

•• "Will you, to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of Grod, the true 
^krofesaion of the gospel, and the protestant reformed religion as by law estab^ 
lished? And will you promise unto the bishops and clergy of this realm, and 
to the churches committed to their charge, all such rights and privileges as, by 
^a,w, do; or shaH appertain unto them or any of them V* 

'.* All this I promise to do.* 

Then the king or queen, laying his or her hand upon the gospel, says, " The 
tbings which I have here before promised I will perform and keep. So help me 
'^od." - • . 
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reign ; it was in a manner not sufficiently remarkable to de* 
serve a record. The spirit of toleration had, Iiowever^ gone 
abroad, and was silently, but effectually, working a revoIu« 
tion in the general mode of thinking and feeling on these 
subjects. Meanwhile, the friends of catholic freedom in 
Ireland never ceased to direct the attention of that people to 
the great and ultimate object of their endeavours and wishes, 
the removal of all restrictions arising from the operation of 
the penal laws. These hopes were further encouraged by 
the favourable manner in which, towards the close of the 
king's reign, the claims of the dissenters were taken up, and 
by the measures which were then adopted for their relief* . 
The circumstance last alluded to was rendered the mor^ 
remarkable by its having been immediately preceded by an 
attempt of lord Sidmouth, to abridge the religious l&ertiei 
of protestant dissenters, by introducing a bill into parliament, 
to amend and explain the toleration act. The motion pre- 
paratory to the introduction of the new bill was made in the 
house of peers on the 9th of May, 1811. His lordship said, that 
according to the statute of William and Mary, all ministers 
in holy orders, or pretending to holy orders, might preach 
in any place of worship, provided they subscribed twenty- 
six of the thirty-nine articles, and took the prescribed oaths. 
This act was amended by the 19th of George III. which dis- 
pensed with signing any of the thirty-nine articles, and re- 
quired principally a profession of belief in the scriptures^ 
His lordship made a very erroneous representation of th^ 
state of the existing laws, as though the bill he was intro— -* 
ducing was necessary to prevent any person, who chose tc^ 
obtain a licence for preaching, from pleading that licenc^^ 
as an exemption from military and parochial duties; whereai^ 
the statute of William and Mary, while by one clause i 
allowed all who chose to require it a licence or cerlifica 
recognizing them as preachers, by another clause it 
stricted exemption to those only who did not follow an 
secular occupation, but were exclusively devoted to th^^ 
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work of the cbristian ministry. It is scarcely possible to 
describe the sensation produced through the country by 
this ill-advised measure, and the cordial co-operation to 
which it gave rise among all classes of protestant dissenters. 
In an early stage of the business 336 petitions against the 
bill were sent into the house of lords, and on the second 
reading, on the 21st of May, about 600 more. Such an 
expression of public feeling was not to be resisted. His 
majesty^s ministers, and even the dignitaries of the church, 
now opposed the further progress of the measure ; and the 
efforts of the friends of religious liberty were crowned with 
the most complete success. Not only was the bill rejected 
without a division; but a subsequent act was passed in 1812, 
which tended greatly to confirm and enlarge the protection 
afforded to the dissenters in the exercise of their worship, 
and to extend their privileges in a manner more in unison 
with the mild government of the reigning monarch, and the 
principles of the age. This act afterwards received the ap- 
propriate appellation of the new toleration act. 
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The state of Ireland, at successive periods, presents an ii^ 
teresting object of contemplation in a political view, while it 
forms an important feature in the consideration of the great 
question of catholic emancipation. Some centuries behind 
the sister island in point of civilization, it appears to hare 
been the practice of the English cabinet to depress the Irish 
people, and instead of cultivating a liberal policy towards 
them, to retain them in a state of ignorance, and under tbe 
galling yoke of absolute power. Indeed, from the time ot 
their conquest by Henry II. to a very recent period, thi^ 
illiberal and impolitic system seems to have been acted upoK^« 
From this line of conduct on the part of the English govenc^' 
ment, jealousy has been excited, and, from one generation *^ 
another, perpetuated among the Irish people. Hence, tho^^* 
agitations which, from time to time, have had their orig^^** 
apparently in religious considerations, have been alwa;-^— ^* 
more or less blended with political feelings. And, on 
other hand, when political causes have ceased, for a whil -^^ 
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to produce tbeir efftets, the deg^dation to which Ireland 
has been subjected in a religious point of view, has operated 
powerfully on the feelii^ of the people towards the Britisk 
government. 

After the revolution of 1688, and the tumults which im«i 
mediately succeeded in Ireland, most rigorous laws were, 
as we have seen, imposed upon the catholics of that country. 
Yet, for many years after that period, we do not find them 
fcnaniiesting the least movement towards a disturbance of the 
government; and in the latter years of George II. their 
peaceable deportment, and the rise of a more generous spirit 
among the Irish protestants, not only blunted the edge of 
ihe law, but elicited expressions of esteem from the ruling 
powers, which they might justly consider as the pledge of a' 
more tolerant policy. 

During the sang^uinary events, however, which succeeded 
the French revolution, the spirit of rebellion again broke out 
in Ireland, and was productive of every species of evil tlm^ 
can annoy society, or bring destruction on mankind. SucSf 
were the outrages committed on persons and property in the 
villages, that the inhabitants were under the necessity of re-^ 
linquishing their homes, and taking shelter in the great 
towns; in consequence of which, Queen's county, and the 
county of Tipperary, were, in the spring of 1798, almost 
totally deserted. The king's troops, assisted by the yeo» 
men of Ireland, having greatly repressed the audacity of 
die rebels, their leaders perceived their cause was losing 
^aund,and they resolved without delay to make one desperate 
effort. The insurrection being commenced near the metro- 
polis, it was supposed that the north and south would also rise. 
The lord-lieutenant, and all the privy council, were to be 
%eized separately in their own houses, and the night of the 
SiSrd of May was resolved on, for the execution of that de- 
sign. 

These atrocious conspiracies, however, did not escape the 
"Vigilance of government, and every possible provision was 

o 
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made to preserve the public peace. The measures adopted in 
the metropolis prevented, for a time, any movement in tbat 
quarter, but acts of open rebellion were committed in the 
counties of Dublin, Meath, and Kildare. Several bodies of 
rebels collected in difierent parts, but were attacked and dis« 
persed with considerable loss. In the beginning of June the 
insurrection broke out with great force in the county of Wex-^ 
ford^ where the rebels assembled to the amount, it was sup- 
posed, of 4000. They were, however, defeated by the govern- 
ment forces in several severe rencounters, smd great numbers 
slain. A proclamation was now issued by the principal Ro- 
man catholic inhabitants, exhorting the deluded people to 
return to their allegiance, and declaring their determination 
to stand or fall with the present existing constitution; in 
consequence of this the rebels of Kildare surrendered 
their ^rms, and delivered up a number of their leaders. 

Notwithstanding this appearance of pacification, however, 
otb^r insurrectionary movements w'ere made, in diffei«nt 
places, during the summer^ and various actions took place 
from this period -to thie close of August, in some of which his 
m^esty's troops experienqed partial defeats, but the rebel 
party were generally routed with great loss. Many of the 
leaders of the conspiracy, now despairing of success, made 
proposals of peace. On condition of a full disclosure of 
what they knew, they were permitted to emigrate to some 
country agreed on between them and government, giviqg 
security never to return to Ireland without permission of 
his majesty *s ministers; and thus this formidable rebellion 
was, for the present, quelled. 

At this critical juncture, it would have appeared the wis^* 
dcjm of govemnient to endeavour to reclaim by lenity, a na« 
ti^n ^hich seemed inclined to throw off the yoke. On the 
contrary, however, martial law, almost indiscriminate pa«» 
nishments, and inquisitorial means of extorting confessioD^ 
were resorted to; and in consequence the Irish began to 
form into bodies of desperate men, and to scour the country 
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in all directions. This state of affkirs called for large bodies 
of troopSy to restrain a spirit so lawless and anprincipled ; 
*and by military force it was partly sobdned. The rebellion 
was indeed suppressed ; but the relatives of those who had 
been put to deaths as well as the individoals who bad suf- 
fered severe corporal punisbmenty cheridied only sentiments 
of revenge. This disposition, at all times dangerous to a 
^vemment, was in the present instance united with a con* 
vciousness of so many civil injuries, and blended with suck 
strong religious prejudices, that it became a cause of great 
apprehension to every enlightened statesman. 

It soon appeared that these apprehensions were but too 
well founded. On the 21st and 22nd of July, 1803, it had 
been observed, that the roads, leading from the county of 
'Kildare into Dublin, were frequented by a great number of 
the lower class of travellers ; and the city itself began to be 
crowded with persons, whose appearance was calculated to 
excite alarm. The appearance of the police induced the 
oonspirators to suppose that their plan was divulged, and 
that a' much stronger force might soon be expected; Atey 
therefore resolved upon immediate action. Lord Kilward^n^ 
who had a few hours before set out for his country seat at 
"Ilewlands, had been overtaken by an express,* and inune* 
diately retumkig to Dublin, reached that place, just afteir 
the police officors had retired. He was immediately recognised 
'by the mob, and, with his nephew, dragged from bis carriage 
and inmidered. The insurgents then appeared in g^reat 
numberiBi, armed with -guns, blunderbusses, pikes, and swordis. 
The alarm was immediately given, die drums beat to arms, 
t^d the military marched from all parts of the city to the 
«cene of riot. A party of soldiers came up from the castle, 
kernel charged the rebels with great spirit ; but they were 
x>yerpdw^red by numbers, and retired widi considerable 
?o8s. Fresh military continued to arrive from various parts 
lof 'the city,' but it was not till the third cfaai^ dmt the re- 
fuels were ^iven firom their post. In the mean time' nlM 
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sUccduns alsa were coming up, and the troops were com« 
pelled to fall back toward the castle. The battle lasted 
from a quarter past eight till eleven. At length the insur*- 
gentSy unable to make head against the regular troops, 
retired in confusion in all directions, leaving great numbers 
of their dead in the streets. On the examinations of several 
:wbo were taken, discoveries were made of a vast number of 
.pikes. The privy council was immediately assembled, and 
every precaution was taken for the security of the city anj 
^castle. 

This rabble must be considered in a 'great measure pro- 
miscuously assembled, as they appear to have had no leader. 
Had they been better marshalled, and less impetuous, and 
had the conduct and arrangement of the enterprise borne 
any proportion to the boldness of the design, the state of the 
government of Ireland would have been very critical. But 
happily the execution was as pitiful as the plan was gigan?> 
tio ; and to this circumstance principally the salvation of 
jreJa&d is at this time to be attributed. Immediately pre* . 
^i9liS;to the insurrectionary explosion, several printed papers 
were circulated by ; the rebels, particularly one entitled The 
Provisional Government of the People of Ireland. It ap- 
»pears, therefore, that the insurrection, though speedily sup** 
pressed, was the work of a deep conspiracy ; and from the 
information obtained from the insurgents after the movement 
du 1798, as well as from the evidence afforded by other cir" 
.ccumstances, there can be no doubt, that the^ occurrences of 
.the French revolution, bad an influence in producing the 
.sanguinary scenes above mentioned. Indeed, it is obvious 
that, during the whole of this memorable era, the destiny of 
Jreland was affected chiefly by circumstances of a political 
nature, and which are, therefore, not immediately comiecteA- 
•with the subject of our present inquiry. But, nevertheless^^ 
After the general peace of 1814, and even subsequent to 
period when the distresses of our own country, which 
ice^ed.that event, had subsided, it was found that the wouni 
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x>f Ireland were not healed, and that disorders^ originating in 
.circamstances of a religious nature, b^an to assume a for« 
midable aspect. While tranquillity reigned all around, 
Ireland was not tranquQ. An associated body had been 
formed, as far back as 1760, the chief object of which was 
to concert measures for bringing before the legislature the 
grievances of the catholics, and to procure them relieC No 
very vigorous movements were, indeed, made by this society, 
daring the earlier stages of its existence ; but from a more 
jrecent period, and under the guidance of the celebrated 
0'Connell,its proceedings have been intimately blended with 
the catholic cause; and, though at times characterized by 
violence and tumult, have contributed greatly to bring about 
those events which form the subject of our history. 

Although there existed, no doubt, in this formidable body, 
the elements of discord and rebellion, which waited but for 
the imprudent supineness, or the more injudicious resent* 
ment, of the English cabinet, to rouse them into action, the 
great mass of the Irish catholics retained their loyalty to the 
British throne. On the accession of his present majesty, 
they evinced this sentiment by drawing up the following 
address, which was presented at the king's levee by the earl 
of Fingall, on the 10th of May, 1820^ 

TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

• The humble and dmaifid address of his majesty's subjects, professing 

the Roman Catholic Religion in Ireland, 

We the undersigned, your majesty's dutiful and loyal sub- 
jests, the Roman catholics of Ireland, beg leave to approach 
your majesty with sentiments of the most profound respect 
and veneration, to offer to your majesty our sincere con« 
4olence on the late melancholy event ; an event which has 
deprived your majesty of your royal father, this empire of a 
fceloved sovereign, and your majesty's Roman catholic sub- 
jects of a generous protector, under whose reign they have 
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derived important benefits, of which they will n«yer ceage 
to entertain a g^teful recollection. But amidst the sad feel- 
ings which the late national calamity inspires, we find oonso* 
lation in the reflection that our late deservedly lamented 
sovereign has been succeeded by a prince of the same illus* 
trious house. We, therefore, humbly entreat that your ma* 
jesty will be graciously pleased to receive our congratulations 
on your majesty's accession to the throne of this realm, to 
accept the expression of our fidelity and allegiance, and to 
allow us to assure your majesty, that no class of your miU 
jesty's subjects shall evince greater zeal in support of the 
principles of our invaluable constitution, or a more steady 
attachment to your majesty's sacred person, and the illus- 
trious house of Brunswick, than the Roman catholics of 
Ireland. 

In reply to this loyal and dutiful address, the followhq; 
letter was transmitted to Mr. O'Gbrman from lord FingalU 

6» Seymour-place, Thursday, May \\, 1820. 
Dear Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, and must beg you to com* 
municate, that I had yesterday, at the levee, as it had been a|H 
pointed for me to have the honour of doing, that of presenting 
to his majesty, our most gracious sovereign, the address of 
condolence and congratulation, which was some time ago 
agreed on, at an aggr^^ate meeting in Dublin of the catholics 
of Ireland, and which I was deputed to have the honour of 
presenting to his majesty. 

His majesty was pleased to receive this address in tbo 
most gracious manner. 

I have the honour to be, dear sir, with much esteem an^ 

regard, your humble and obedient servant, 

FINGALL. 

Nicholas Porcell O'Gorman, esq. &c. &c. &c. 

It is not our intention to midertake the defence either of tb^ 
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catholic body in general, or of the association in particular. 
It is the province of the historian faithfully to record &cts 
as they arise ; but whatever might have been the errors of 
this body, now no longer in existence, if any benefit shall be 
found to have accrued to the united kingdom by means of 
the concessions so eagerly sought by one party, and so long 
withheld by the other, it will be obviously due to the exer-* ' 
tions of the catholic association. 

We have before noticed that the sentiments of his late ma« 
jesty, George III. were well known to be decidedly opposed 
to any further concessions to the catholics ; and that this cir- 
dunstance had alone suspended the operations of the advo- 
cates of their claims. No sooner, therefore, had our present 
sovereign ascended the throne, than their exertions were re- 
newed with increased ardour. In the early part of 1820, 
numerous petitions were presented to parliament on their be- 
half, which formed the basis of interesting and animated de^ 
botes. This period is rendered remarkable by its giving 
occasion to the last exertion of the celebrated Mr. Grattan 
on behalf of his country. After a long period devoted to its 
service in the parliament of Ireland, he had been chosen, on 
die event of the union, to represent the city of Dublin ; but 
at the time to which we allude, he had retired from public 
life, and was now labouring under the effects of a mortal dis- 
ease. At this eventful crisis, however, he resolved, notwith- 
standing, to proceed to London, to bring, once more, the 
claims of his countrymen before the imperial parliament ; 
but these intentions were defeated by his death, which took 
place almost immediately on his arrival in the British metro- 
polis, on the 4th of June, 1^0. In Mr. Plunkett, however, 
his country found an able and worthy successor ; and on the 
28th of February, 1621, the latter was entrusted with a peti- 
tion, bearing the signatures of some thousands of Irish catho- 
lics, praying that their case might receive the atteption of the 
legislature. Lord Nugent, at the same time, presented a 
similar petition, from the Roman catholics of England. It 
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was on this occasion thaf the eloquence of Mr, Plunkett as- 
isumed a splendour, which seemed at once to raise him to 
the sphere left vacant by his departed friend. 

From the means, he remarked, which he possessed of knowing 
the people of Ireland and the opinion entertained by them, he could 
say that the petition contained the public sentiments of the great 
body of the Roman catholics of Ireland. A similar petition had been 
presented in that house the year before last. On that occasion the 
prayers of the petitioners had come forward to that house with all 
the eloquence, with all the experience, with all the authority of the, 
late Mr. Ghrattan. In now undertaking the duty deyolved on him, 
he felt his heart melted with pubHc sorrow and private regret, -with 
which he followed to the grave that great man, by whose confidence, 
he had been honoured, by whose wisdom he had been encircled, by 
whose example he had been guided. After the warm and imrivalled 
eloquence with which he had been lamented in that house, and after 
the distinguished honours with which the justice and liberality of 
Englishmen had accompanied his remains to the tomb— for at his 
death, as during life, he had been the bond of imion between the two' 
countries — after these tributes to his virtues, tributes as distinguished 
as they were merited, he woiild not disturb the solemnity of his ob- 
sequies by his feeble praise and unavailing sorrow. Yet he could 
not avoid to mention his name now when presenting this petition. 
The subject was one on which he (Mr. Grattan) had deeply and 
earnestly meditated ; it had taken early and entire possession of his 
mind, and held that possession to the last hour of his life ; he would 
have willingly laid down his life in advocating the rights and liber-, 
ties which he believed to be due to the Roman catholic subjects of 
the king, and beneficial to the whole empire. It had been his deli- 
berate conviction that there could be no sympathy of feeling, and no 
establishment of concord between the two countries, till this question 
should be set at rest. He had always been alive to the desire of 
fiune, and shewed in the various actions of his life that love ^f the 
approbation and esteem of the wise, which clung to every aspiration 
of a good man, while on earth. But never man had treated with 
more absolute disdain the hoUow and faithless popidarity which is 
obtained by subserviency, and preserved by dereliction of principle. He 
had never, therefore, urged the great measiu*e which he had so cor- 
dially espoused but on terms by which it could be reconciled to the 
protestant interest of the country. He, Mr. Himkett, in following 
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his steps, was actuated by the same spirit. In that spirit he now 
moved for leave to bring up this petition. 

Mr. Dennis Browne seconded the motion. 

The petition was brought up, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Plunkett afterwards presented a similar petition from 
four parishes in Dublin, and another petition of the same 
kind from the city and county of Waterford. 



Mr. Hunkett, having resumed his place, said it now remained for 
him to perform his duty as a member of that house by bringing fbr<' 
ward a motion relative to the petitions which he had presented. He 
desired to be considered as calling for an act of the legislature in be- 
half both of catholics and protestants, as beseeching the earnest at- 
tention of paiiiament to the situation which, on the one side, justified 
accusations of hardship and oppression ; and, on the other, excited a 
consciousness of injustice ; and which, if it should continue, would 
prove in its consequences equally fatal and disastrous to the party 
wha inflicted, and to the party who 8u£fered the injury* His object 
was public good. He desired to obtain that object by doing an act 
of public justice. If the prayer presented was founded in justice, he 
was sure of its being ultimately conceded, because he was sure that 
the result of justice conceded would be public good. He was sure 
that the inimediate result of the concession woiild be general satisfieu;- 
tion ; he was sure that it would be received with gratitude. But that 
was a secondary consideration, although he by no means undervalued 
it. Their duty was to consider whether injustice had been done to 
any portion of the people, and if so, to atone for it ; — whether griev'* 
Bnces still oppressed them, and if so, to remove the grievances ; — 
xvhether injurious restraints were still imposed on themj and if so, to 
obliterate those restraints. He apprehended nothing of hostility, cer- 
tainly nothing of rancour, against his motion. The prejudices op- 
jsosed to him were derived from an origin so noble, and connected 
tiliemselves with feelings so intimately associated with the struggles of 
our ancestors, both for civil and religious liberty, that they claimed every 
x-espect and attention t but as they were honourable in their origin, he 
Ixoped they were in their nature accessible to truth and reason* They 
^^rere prejudices whichi if not rudely assailed, could be fully satisfied* 
Xle believed that there was a great anxiety in the house to concede 
t^eer claims to the Roman catholics; unless they supposed it to be 
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their imperious duty to refuse. Fully assured that he was not likely 
to encounter any thing but fair and respectable opposition on the 
ground that there was in the question something dangerous to the 
constitution and establishments of the country, he should now proceed 
to shew that such apprehensions were unfounded. It was to be con- 
sidered as a question of religion, of constitution, and oi policy. 

On the religious consideration of the question he was not called 
to say much. If the question involved no consideration dangerous to 
the state, it was injurious to exclude from civil privileges merely on a 
religious consideration. Great credit was due to a right rev. pre- 
late, (the bishop of Peterborough,) who had fairly admitted that the 
.exclusion was not to be justified on religious grounds, but that the 
being of certain religious opinions was a reason for excluding on po- 
litical considerations. This statement having been made in presence 
jof the right rev. bench, who had expressed no dissent, he might pass 
over that part of the question : but the repugnance of the 30th of 
Charles the second, to christian charity, and to Christianity in gene- 
ral, made it impossible for him to forbear from offering a few observa- 
tions, though they might not strictly apply to the question as imme- 
diately before the house. Any religious pledge was calculated to im- 
press an opinion that religion was only an instrument for state 
purposes, lliat many, who had taken up the question on trust, 
maintained the necessity of pledges and restrictions on religious 
groimds, might be conceived; but that any person maintained on 
principle that there was any pledge or test necessary but as a matter 
of state, he very much doubted. Why not require, if religious fedth 
was necessary before one became a member of the state — ^why not 
require that a protestant should give pledges of his fiedth? Why 
should he not be required to declare his faith in God, his fidth in a 
Redeemer, his faith in a future state of rewards and punishments? 
^o man was required to declare his belief; he might believe nothing; 
for all that he was required was negative. Nothing positive was sub* 
mitted as a test. It was all abhorrence and antipathy. Nothing 
positive was required to be believed. Again, if it was not positive, be- 
lief that was required, but denunciation of what was believed hy 
others, why was it only the catholics that were denounced? Why 
was there no denimciation of those who believed not the divinity of 
our Lord ? Why was there not a denunciation of the Jews, of the 
Mahometans, of Pagans ? Why was it sufficient to abhor the Roman 
catholics, who believed all that we believed, and only differed from qb 
by believing something more ? He might be an infidel, he might be- 
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lieve ia Jupiter, in Osiris, in all the host of heaven, and all the creep- 
ing things of the earth, and be admitted to all the privileges of the 
state, for the statutory abhorrence was limited to those who believed 
all the great principles of reli^on. Why was the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation a particular topic of denunciation and abhorrence ? 
The subject might be a fair one, indeed, for polemical discussion, but 
was not a proper object of legislative interference or political jealousy. 
But if polemics were interested in the settlement of this question, why 
were states and legislatures to in^iirfere wi-h it ? Why was a ques- 
tion of this abstract and undefined character to be made the cause 
ci the exclusion from the common rights of their feUow countrymen, 
from the personal privileges and honours attainable by the rest of 
the nation, of so large a class of the great community ? 

He should now proceed to consider the question before them as it 
regarded tibe constitution. What he meant to contend for upon this 
part of the subject was, liiat the constitution intended to admit, and 
that justice as well as policy required them to admit every person, 
performing the duties of a liege subject, to all the franchises and pri- 
▼il^es of the subject. Such an admission he considered as their 
right ; and tiiat right he should maintain, had not been touched even 
by the reformation, previous to which it had not been questioned. 
It was a right acknowledged, without doubt and without hesitation* 
until some events and some peculiar circiunstances had rendered it 
necessary, in the opinion of the government of the coimtry, that limi- 
tations and restraints should be imposed upon it, during the exist- 
ence of tiiose agitations which ensued soon after the reformation. 
Since tiien we had formally acknowledged that these causes no 
longer esasted; wherefore still to preserve such limitations and re- 
straint — if that acknowledgment were true — was manifest injustice ; 
it was more, it was an outrage on a constitution which had intended 
that every subject should enjoy that equal right. The dangers, under 
which an infraction of that right had been considered expedient to be 
made, had long ceased : the principle, however^ was still in operation. 
The time was now come when it was absolutely necessary that they 
should foft and examine this principle ; its importance admitted of no 
delay, and t^e necessity of determination of no compromise* But 
they had &«t to inquire whether it was proper, constitutional, or 
equitable, upon a point of doctrine, to exclude so many of his majes- 
ty^s Kege subjects from the right of being admitted to the franchises 
and privileges and offices of the state, which were open to all other 
classes of subjects. Now here tlie question, as it afixjcted the Roman 
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cadiolics, must be — " Are they, or are they not, the liege subjects of 
the king ?" No one disputed that they were. What shut them out, 
then, from this geneiuL right ? True it was, indeed, that the causes 
which had produced that law were now done away with* But inde- 
pendently of this, a principle of the constitution which required this 
exclusion was found out. If there was such a principle^ so independ- 
ent of aU that had been stated, it must have existed before the law 
against the Roman catholics was framed. If so, until the passing of 
the act of supremacy, every man in the kingdom, almost, must have 
done an illegal act ; because, before that statute, which was enacted 
in the reign of Henry VIII. the spiritual supremacy of the pope was 
always admitted in England* If the acknowledgment of that supre- 
macy was contrary to a principle of the constitution, or to the laws at 
that time, then the great body of illustrious nobles who secured tlie 
liberties of their native country by their unshaken intrepidity and 
their fearless perseverance were but rebels ; tlien was magtia charta 
gained by the illegal proceeding of a band of traitors ; then were Uic 
barons of England not establishing freedom, but violating the constitn- 
tion. Those gallant barons who were so well entitled to assert tiieir 
liberties did not think fit to refuse the acknowledgment of this spiri- 
tual supremacy. But then, it would be said, that after tiic act of su* 
premacy, it was, that the circumstances ' occurred which made it 
proper to impose upon those who acknowledged that supremacy to 
reside in the pope, certain restraints and exclusions. Surely, in tiie 
agitation of a question like the present, they would not lose sight of 
those circumstances. They would remember what they were ; tbey 
would recollect the situation of Europe, and the designs of Spain; and 
they would perceive how entirely different were the principles upcm 
which the policy of imposing such restraints on those who persisted 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the pope might be pleaded then, 
from any defence of them which woiild be offered now. He would, 
however, very soon explain himself upon this subject of spiritual su- 
premacy : the Roman catholics acknowledged all the principles of the 
constitution : they acknowleged and obeyed the statute laws ; and 
therefore it was almost needless to say, that they did not. attribute 
to the pope any absolute power, or any temporal authority as inter- 
fering with that constitution and those laws. They vested hjm ^ntb 
no authority which coiild in the slightest degree affect those consider* 
ations; the supremacy which they acknowledged in the pope 
purely spiritual. The Roman cathohcs held, neither that ihere 
a spiritual nor a temporal, nor any other jurisdiction on the part of 
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tiie pq)e» with respect to the constitution of this country ; and even 
with regard to their own sect, they disclaimed all such jurisdiction 
or supremacy, excepting only in matters of conscience. There could 
be no doubt that in a free monarchy, policy and justice would ex- 
tend to all its subjects the same system of franchises and privileges ; 
and if they did not, it would not, in truth, be a free monarchy. Let 
him here remark that he used the word " franduse" in the same 
sense in vriddb. Mr. Burke used it in his speeches, when applied either 
to the privilege of sending members to parliament, or of voting in par- 
liament. He spoke of frunduses, derived not from any grant of the 
crown, nor from any separate law ; but fr^m those sources whence, in 
an earlier age, the principles of the British constitution itself were 
derived. Tliis principle of exclusion was an upstart, republican prin- 
ciple, hostile to the very soul of the constitution ; it wrested the scep- 
tre frx>m the hands of the king, to strike at the rights of the king's 
subjects. It was the principle (as had often been laid down in that 
house) of those associations, which, while they affected to support the 
throne, only maintained an unjustifiable influence and separation. 
But it had been said, that these frindamental principles of the consti- 
tution had been altered at the period of the reformation. No period 
of En^ligh history had been more fedsified than that ; and no princi- 
ple upon which that reformation was established meant to exclude the 
Reman catholics in this way. The act of supremacy was passed to 
diatingnish those loyal men who were attached to the throne from 
those who were not attached to it. Queen Elizabeth expressly de- 
clared that such were her yriews upon the subject of that act, and the 
very preamble of the 5th of Elizabeth proved this ; that a certain 
dass of her subjects were enumerated as Roman catholics — that their 
loyalty was expressly mentioned ; and that it was not at that time 
even intimated that they laboured under any such disabilities as it had 
been argued vrere first imposed upon them at the time of the reforma- 
tion. He would recommend the house to read a memorable letter ad- 
dressed by Walsingham, queen Elizabeth's secretary, to Pettil, in which 
the writer stated what was the intention of that act, (5th Elizabeth). 
He said it was never the intention of the act to meddle with consci- 
ences ; that the queen did not wish to interfere upon that head with 
any political views, &c. The right honourable gentieman continued, 
that he hoped that the reli^ous wisdom of the present possessor of 
the throne would induce him to apply the same liberal and equitable 
rule. During the reigns of Elizabeth, James the first, Charles the 
first, and down to the unfortunate reign of Charles the second, the 
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crown continued to give the strongest proofe of its affection for pro- 
testant and Roman catholic subjects indifferently. He would now 
refer to a case which occurred in the reign of Charles the second. It 
was the case of sir Solomon Swale, in 1667, who was expelled from 
that house for contempt. He was expelled because he was a popish 
recusant convicted ; it so appeared by the debates and resolutions of the 
house; and one of them was expressly, "that sir S. Swale being a ocm* 
victed popish recusant, is. disabled to sit in this house." The title of 
the act of Charles the second, was most persuasive on the same point ; 
it disabled papists from sitting in either house of parliament — ^not 
merely in the house of lords. It was not therefore, he apprehended, 
too much to say that he had brought down the principle of the con- 
stitution to the 30th of Charles the second. At that time, let it be re- 
membered, the king upon the throne was more than suspected oi 
being a papist, and a papist in the most offensive sense of the word. 
His successor was notoriously so. Thus the functions of the throne 
were paralyzed, and if the king had been at liberty to padc a popish 
parliament, and to appoint papists to all the offices of the state, there 
could have been no safety for civil or religious liberty. But every 
man acquainted with the history of the time, knew that the act of 
Charles the second, was merely a substitution for a bill of exclusion ; 
and if they could have carried a bill of exclusion, they would have 
done it. In that case no such test would have been proposed. Bat 
was it pretended that the 30th of Charles the second, was intended to 
remain a permanent, imalterable, and unrepealable law ? Was it 
meant to contend diat it was to be regarded as one of the immove- 
able bulwarks of our constitution ? He would demonstrate from the 
statutes and from the journals of parliament, that the very reverse 
was the fact. It might be asked why, when the inconvenience th^ 
act was intended to remedy was removed — ^when a protestant prince 
was upon the throne — ^this, which he represented as a temporary sub- 
stitute, was not repealed. He answered first, that the tenour of t 
popish dynasty continued long afterwards — that the danger of a po- 
pish succession himg over the country until even the accession of his 
late majesty. .Bishop Burnet rested the law of the 30th of Charks 
the second upon the fact that the king was not a protestant : it was 
then the only security ; but coming down to the days of king WiU 
liam and the revolution, when the unalterable and imalienable princi- 
ples of the constitution were settled, was this law considered and 
made use of then ? No. The men of that day applied the remedy to 
the evil; there they left it; they declared that the king c^ thes9 
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realms must be a protestant^ and if he were not a protestant he must 
loee his crown ; but they gave no opinion, no hint even at that glori- 
ous and memorable period, that this law of Charles the second, was 
to be perpetual and unalterable. Coming then to the revolution, he 
would state one or two &cts not generally known. In the 4th and 
5di of Anne, an act was introduced for enabling certain lords justices 
to act as oommissionerB in the event of the demise of the crown, 
and until the arrival of a successor. These persons were disabled 
firom giving their assent to any statute repealing the act of unifor- 
mity, vpA why ? because the act of uniformity was a perpetual and 
unakerable law. But it was proposed in the commons ako to intro- 
duce into the bill a clause to disable the commissioners to repeal the 
SOth of Charles the second. What was done ? It was rejected ; yet 
we were now to be told that the 30th of Charles the second, was an 
original, elementary, and fundamental part of our constitution. What 
was the case of the act of union in the foUowing year ? When it 
was passed, and the pariiaments of both coimtries came to declare the 
laws, they did not venture to propose the SOth of Charles the se- 
cond, — ^they did not venture to propose the test act. In the com- 
mons it was suggested, that the test and corporation acts should be 
made unalterable laws; but, instead of being adopted, it was rejected. 
The act, indeed, securing the churches of England and Scotland, 
the parliament declared should ever thereafter be held one of the fun- 
damental laws of the union. But the 30th of Charles the second 
was mentioned in the act of union ; but it was also mentioned that 
the declaration required by it should be taken " until the pariiament 
of Great Britain should otherwise provide." Was not this a distinct 
recogniticm — a clear proof that they were keeping the constituti(m 
open to any change that might be thought necessary, and that they 
intended to prevent this law from being fsustened for ever upon it ? 
Next he came to the Irish union : what was done then ? The legis- 
latures of the two countries established it only "until parliament 
should otherwise provide." Now, then, (continued Mr. Flunkett) I 
call upon parliament "otherwise to provide." Backed by these clear 
proo6s of the original nature of our constitution — backed by the plain 
4>bject and soqpe ai the reformation — by the plain object and scope of 
the revohitioii — ^by the provisions of both the unicms — by the subse- 
quent declarations of parliament, that the catholics are liege and 
loyal subjects — but, above all, backed by the practice of the last fifty 
years — by the whole course of the late reign, which, if the doctrines 
now maintained were true, would be an outrageous violation of the 
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constitution ; backed, too, by the declared opinions of all the great 
men who have lived since the agitation of this question— of Mr. 
Dunning, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Windham ; in short, by the authority of every man whose name has 
had buoyancy enough to float upon the stream of time, have I not 
then triumphantly accomplished what I set out with asserting, viz. 
that the exclusioTi of the catholics was no fundamental part of the 
constitution ? Yet, why do I say triumphantly ? When I miss so 
many of the ornaments that illustrated this house when the subject 
was formerly agitated, I should feel any thing but trimnph. Where 
is Whitbread, the incorruptible and sleepless sentinel of the constitu- 
tion ? Where the more than dawning virtues of Homer ? — ^die ma- 
tured excellency of Romilly, that steady light that threw a lustre* 
not merely on his profession and his country, but on every thing con- 
nected with the interest of our nature ? Where is my illustriouB 
friend Ponsonby, the constitutional leader of the ranks of opposition, 
revering alike the privileges of the crown and the rights of its sub- 
ject ? Where is the lamented Elliot, as noble in his nature as libe- 
ral in his sentiments,-^the model of a true and unaffected aristocracy ? 
Where is the firm constitutional integrity of Pigott ; but, above all, 
how shall I deplore that overwhelming and inestimable loss last sus« 
tained, and with which I dare not trust myself? Missing the pre- 
sence of all these, can I feel any thing like triumph? Walking 
before the sacred images of these illustrious dead, as in a public and 
solemn procession, shall we not dismiss all party feeling, all angry 
passions, and unworthy prejudices ? I will not talk of triumph ; I 
will not mix in this act of public justice any thing that can awaken 
personal animosity. I do submit, however, that I have established 
the point with which I started. 

The bononrable member then proceeded to advert to the 
third class of objections, derived from political considera- 
tions. 

There are many, said he, who really think, and some who afieot 
to think, that great dangers may resiilt from concession, to the 
tablishment and to the constituton. Do I mean to say that the 
tablished church is not in any danger ? No; but I say that the danger 
whatever it be, exists at this moment. It consists in thi&— in a ^ 
proportion between the population and the establishment — ^it lies in 
the narrowness of the basis ; and I defy the art of man to find any 
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bdier mnedy than to take care that the interests of the population 
are connected "with the state. I say that concession cannot augment 
the danger — nay, I will go fiurther and assert that it is most emi« 
nently calculated to diminish it. On the part of the Roman catho- 
lics, I win be bold to say that they harbour no principle of hostility 
to our establishment. Every rational Roman catholic feels himself 
no more at liberty to attempt the subversion of our establishment 
than to entertain the unworthy purpose of depriving an individual 
of his property. He knows that the same principle gives him and us 
life, liberty, and property ; and he wisely prefers the protestant es- 
tablishmeat in an unimpaired state to a Roman catholic establish^* 
ment in a subverted one. I cannot find in the large volume of 
human nature any principle which calls upon the Roman catholic 
to subvert tliat state by whose laws he is protected, merely that the 
heads of his priests may be decorated with a mitre. If, however, he is 
exduded from the privileges of the state nierely on accoimt of his re- 
ygicn ; — lif he is made an invidious exception in a coimtry which per- 
mits t^ talents and virtues of all other men to advance them to the 
kighest hcmours ; and i^ tiiis exception extend to the filii natorum et 
fid lUiseeniur ab illis, they will indeed have a sufficient motive to aim 
at the destruction of that state which heaps upon them only so heavy 
a load of injustice. I would unite the catholic by every affection 
and every good feeling of his nature — ^by , every motive that can ope- 
rate upon Ms heart and head — by every obligation that can bind his 
conscience, and every argument that can convince his understanding i 
Bot so much by adding to his power as by removing every offensive 
exdusion-^every unworthy distinction. Do not, I entreat youi as 
sincere friends to the protestant establishment, reject this appeal for 
justice and grace : do not drive your Roman catholic brother from 
your bar a ^contented sectary : do not tell him who wishes to be a 
friend that he is, and ought to be an enemy. The power of all men 
depends upon their numbers, wealth, professions, upon their interest 
in obmmerce and manufactures, and upon their rank in your fleets 
and armies. Hiese. are, and have been, the imperishable materials of 
political power since the foundation of the civilized world: "gold and 
steel are the hinges of the gates of political power, and knowledge 
holds the key." 

The honourable gentieman proceeded to assure the house, that the 
hatred of the Roman catholics woiild never increase because they 
were admitted to the privileges of the st&te. The cry of the meanest 
individual from the remotest corner of the country, when supported 
by truth and justice, found an echo in every honest heart within the 

I 
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walls of parliament, and within the limits of the empire ; and in all 
conflicts between governments, or large divisions of the people, that 
party ever succeeded, on whose side truth and justice took the field. 
But it was asked where concessions should stop? He answered, con«* 
cessions should stop, when there was a necessity that exclusion should 
still exist ; but that necessity should be clearly made out, and the 
difficulty which attended it would be more than compensated by the 
result ; for wherever the necessity was clearly shewn to exist, there 
the exclusion conveyed no insult. If the catholic saw the reason, he 
was boimd to subnut as the protestant would be, whose law, which 
should be nothing but the supreme reason of the state, placed him of 
necessity under civil restrictions. Exclusion so originating could not 
brand the object of it ; it might be felt as an inconvenience, but not 
suffered as a dishonour. The feeling which he wished to see acted 
upon was this— on the part of the protestant, not to ask the catholiQ 
for any thing in the way of security which necessity did not require; 
and, on the part of the caliiolic, not to refuse any thing which, oon<< 
sistently with his principles and conscience, he could give, although 
it might appear to him unnecessary. It was this mutual feeling, luad 
this alone, which could lead to the removal of prejudice, the abandon- 
ment of irritating or extravagant propositions, and produce fiW ani 
pomplete conciliation. 

The right honourable tind learned member, who had been 
heard throughout with the most profound attention, only in- 
terrupted by frequent cheers, concluded, amid peals of ac^ 
clamation from all parts of the house, by moving* that — 

The house do resolve itself into a committee of the whole house, to 
consider the laws relating to the declarations taken as justificatioitf 
for offices, so far as they affected the Irish catholics, and whether it 
would be expedient to alter or modify the same, so as to enable the 
said Irish catholics to take them ; and also to consider the propriety 
of removing the declaration against transubstantiation. 

Mr. Dennis Browne seconded the motion. 

Mr. Peel, in reply, said that nothing but the mode of aigumcnt 
pursued by the right honourable member, and the direct personal in- 
terest which he took in a mode of attack so novel and imusual, iiw 
duced him to rise at that early period of the debate. He wns aware 
that he should justly incur the charge of presumption by fbUowing. 
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the zi^t honourable member mider other circumstances, but the ne- 
cessity of defending himself on an occasion when he was so directly 
aseafled, would be his apology to the house. He knew well, that 
under any ciicumstances his adversary would be an overpowering 
antagonist, birt under the present, when he replied to a speech which 
he (Mr. F^) had made four years ago,* and which he, having the 
power of tearing it to pieces by that extraordinary £u;ulty of reason- 
ing which he possessed, chose to leave unanswered until that night; 
when, besides his great talents, he had every other advantage, the 
diflculty was beyond calculation increased ; but whatever the disad- 
vantages might be, he was resolved to attempt a reply to the right 
holioiHaMe gentleman who had ushered in his arguments by reference 
to the opinions of so humble an indii^dual as himself. In attempt- 
ing to follow him, he would first allude to that subject with which 
tlie right honourable gentleman had prefeiced his powerful speech, 
when he paid that feeling and eloquent tribute to the memory of the 
departed senator under whose auspices this question had been first 
brought befoite the English parliament. He wished and felt it his 
^ty to state, that all which that eulogium said of the late Mr. Orattan, 
had bis fbn and heartfelt concurrence ; there was not a word of it to 
wfaidi he did not fully subscribe. It might seem presumption in him 
to fi;^w the orator who had so well characterised departed worth, 
and arrogate to himself the right of prai^ng so great a man. He 
had not, like the right honourable gentleman, enjoyed with the man 
who Was the subject of his eulogium those eariy habits of intimacy— 
\kR had not maintained with him that poHtical relationship— that unity 
of politkial object— that necessitudo sortis, as it was expressed by an 
el^ant writer, which tended to draw so closely the alliance of the 
intdlect and the heart. Though such was not his knowledge of the 
late Mr. Gh:attan, he knew him well enough to be able to concur in 
any thing whidi his eloquent friend said of him ; and he felt that he 
had not exceeded the strictest truth in bearing testimony to the 
iuatre of virtue and of talent by which he was so eminently distin- 
guished. But while the country had to lament the loss of Mr. 
Grattan, he must be allowed to say that the great question which 
the vigour of his mature genius, the decline of his life, and even his 
departing breath had advocated, met with a congenial supporter in 
the person of the right honourable gentleman, one fit to be the suc- 
cessor of the eloquent and intrepid statesman who had preceded him, 
and one than whom no man was more worthy to wield the arms of 

' • • Seepages?* 
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Achilles. He would now proceed to remark upon the arguments gf 
the speech which had called him up ; but he begged leave to premise/ 
that if any gentleman supposed he rose to express an unqualified ntx 
tis£eu^on in the state of things as they now existed, or that he was 
ready to take a temporary advantage, not of argument, but of prqu* 
dice, and, like a skilful disputant, to turn to his own account whaU; 
ever, not reason but ingenuity, could call to his aid, he laboured 
under a great mistake. He had never viewed the question but a» ^ 
choice of evils, nor had he been ever satisfied witli the alternative 
proposed ; but it had grown out of the anomalous state of society 
which he found pre-existing. He had selected that which he tfaoogfal 
the best mode of remedying the evil, under the actual circumstanoest 
without, by any means, looking on it as perfectly SBAkhctary. He 
had never thought the mode absolutely good in itself, but as a refuge 
from greater evils. The right honoiturable gentleman had dedarect 
that every subject of the realm had a right to office ; and in c»rder to 
furnish ground for excluding him, it was necessary to shew firom tiid 
circumstances of the country, some great and paramount danger. " 
On this p<Hnt he was at issue with him ; he was decidedly of ept* 
nion that it was not the right of every subject to enjoy w^ office i 
and if he erred in this (pinion, he kad great authorities, who dis- 
sented from the right honourable member, or at least who we^ 
hostile to the consequences which flowed from his argument. VHA 
him (Mr. Peel) on this subject were Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke» and ht 
believed, Mr, Windham. The honourable member then proceeded 
to state the opinion of king William, in 1687, when prince (4 
Orange, upon the corporation and test acts, in a letter to Mr, 
Howard, who was employed to ask his concurrence to their repeat 
The right honourable gentleman then proceeded to read an extract 
from the letter to which he had alluded. It was to this effect — that 
" if his majesty thought fit further to desire th^ concurrence in the 
repeal of the penal laws, they were ready to give it, provided always 
that such of them were allowed to remain in fiill vigour as kept Ro? 
man catholics out of parliament and other offices of trust and cmobi- 
ment, into which it would be dangerous to admit any persons tbat 
were not of tiie established religioq./' Another extract which tiie 
right honourable member read to the house from this documfot 
stated, that " their highnesses would not repeal the test act, nor aoj 
other of those acts which tended to secure the protestant reUgioD ; 
and which further declared that neither the test act, nor any odiff 
act, carried in itself any severity against the Roman catholics, hat 
jnerely laid down what qualifications it was necessary that tbo^ 
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fihould poesesB who vished to bear office ; one of which was, that 
they should declare themselves friends to protestantism." Could any 
distinction be more strong than that which was thus drawn, by king 
William, between a penal law excluding frt>m certain offices and a 
penal law infficdng direct punishments ? He, for one, thought that 
there could not be a stronger distinction ; and he, therefore, quoted 
tiiose extracts as authorities against the position which had recently 
been advanced by the honourable and learned gentleman ; and having 
made that statement, he deemed it unnecessary to make any excuse 
for reading to the house another extract frt>m the same document. 
Tliese laws, it was argued in that paper, infficted neither fines nor 
punishment on Roman catholics, but merely disqualified them from 
certain offibces, which it would be extraordinarily dangerous to the 
protestant reh^on to allow them to fill, inasmuch as all persons in 
office necessarily frivoured more or less that particular religion of 
which they themselves were members. He wanted no more than 
tiiat declaration of king William to justify him in the vote which he 
intended to give that night upon the question then before the house. 
The honourable member proceeded to state that he opposed the 
present motion, because if it were granted and danger should origi- 
nate frtmi it (as he conceived it to be likely, that it would,) the evil 
done would be irremediable. The present motion was to introduce 
into the statute book a new set of laws, conceding privileges and 
granting rights to those who did not now possess them ; as such it 
was entitled to, and would no doubt meet with, their most serious 
ocmsiderBtion. The house should recollect that they were legislating 
for posterity; and he, in doing so, could not shut his eyes to the 
danger in which such a proposition as the present might possibly in- 
volve the country. He would admit, for the sake of argument, that 
none of the dangers against which the present penal laws were in« 
tended to guard the community at present existed ; but was it alto- 
gether certain that no others would arise in the lapse of years? 
Acting as a legislator, he was obliged to look at the history of the 
past; and reverting to it, not for the purpose of rekindling the 
mouldering ashes of religious animosity, but for the purpose of di- 
recting himself with regard to the future, what was the result which 
it placed before him ? He would shortly inform them. For the 
penal laws enacted in the reign of queen Elizabeth he found that the 
claim made by the pope to a supremacy over the kingdom was the 
alleged cause. No such claim, and consequently no such cause, at 
present existed. In the reign of Charles the second, no danger was 
apprehended from the pope ; but much danger was apprehended from 
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a king indifiei^nt to all religion, and who had among his counsellors 
a lord Arlington and a Bennet. In the reign of James the second, 
the gioimd alleged for the penal laws then enacted was a king at^ 
tached to the Roman catholic religion, and doing every thing in his 
power to promote it. In the reign of "William the danger was of an- 
other species. There was no apprehension of the pope ; there was 
no desire on his part to maintain king James against king William ; 
on the contrary, it was said in one of the histories of that day, that 
whilst he was giving to the ambassadors of James chaplets and in- 
dulgences for his master, he was giving money nominally to the em- 
peror, to assist him in his wars against the Turk, but in reality to 
support William in his newly-acquired kingdom. In the rdgn of 
Anne the penal laws were justified by the danger arising from the 
policy of Louis the fourteenth, who was doing all that he could to 
destroy the power and prosperity of England, and who was acting in 
concert with a dangerous and discontented domestic faction. It 
then, at five different periods, there had been five different dangers 
against which the penal laws were enacted as securities, how coidd 
he (Mr. Peel) be certain that other dangers might not arise, even 
though he did not at that period see them, against which it would be 
^necessary to use similar precautions ? 

The right honourable gentleman then proceeded to state, that it 
had been asked of him, and other gentlemen who supported the samt 
opinion on this question as himself, what had the state to do witk 
religicm, and why did it interfere with the direction of men's con* 
sciences ? The state, he was ready to grant, had no concern witk 
religion, when religion had no concern with the state. But ill 
making laws to govern this moral and religious coimtry, was he tb 
exclude ^from his notice all considerations of religion ? Was he to b^ 
told that he was not to meddle with any measures that were cakur 
lated to affect men*s consciences ? Was he to be informed that sudi 
interference was unnecessary, or that it had never been previously 
exercised ? Where was it that they found that aniong the motives 
which influenced men as political members of society, religion was 
not one ? It could not be in this country : for what was it tiMO 
which induced the honourable gendeman opposite in bringing fott 
ward the present motion, to proclaim his attachment to the chur^ 
of England ? Why, except that he saw the great importance mtiA 
was attached to such declaration, and the great influence wMch i^ 
jgion possesses over the minds of our countrymen? Was he (Mn 
Peel) to be told that he ought, on so momentous a question as tiie 
pne then before the house, to neglect in his consideration the influence 
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which reUgion was certain to exeraae even npcta afiain of a tem- 
porary nature ? 

But the honourable and learned gentleman had insinuated that he 
had accused the Roman catholics in a body of perjury and disloyalty. 
He begged leave to say that he had done no such thing. Allowing 
them, however, to be as loyal as any of their protestant countrymen, 
and to be equally as incapable of Msehood and perjury, he still must 
maintain the doctrine advocated by lord Scaners, that it was only 
reascmable that persons who were to be intrusted with high office, or 
vnth legislation, should give security for their attachment to the doc- 
trines of the reformed religion. He did not charge the Roman 
catholics witii being less able to discharge their social duties with 
propriety than other individuals ; but he was sure that if he were to 
be acting upon, the same principles as those for which he gave them 
credit, and to be placed in the same situation with r^ard to the 
established religion of the country as they now were placed, he could 
not feel an attachment to that religion which had displaced his own, 
or refirain from a wish to replace his church in the proud situation 
wfaicli it had formerly occupied. Was there then any thing in the 
doctrines of the catholic religion, or any thing in the past behaviour 
of its professors, which was calculated to exen^t them from that 
suspicion which he ovimed that he himself should have deserved had 
it been his &te to have lived in a cathoUc country ? 

But though these apprehensions might be entertained, this he 
would admit, that so htde was he satisfied with the present condition 
of Ireland, so anxious viras he to ttmove all causes of dissension, both 
pcditical and religious, from her inhabitants, that if he thought that 
tibe present measure would act, he would not say as the panacea ta 
her distresses, but as an operative to restore that concord which he 
could assure the honourable and learned gentleman, he veas as 
anxious as he was to restore to her, all his fears of danger to the 
ekurck woM vanish and give way, and he would be the first to hail the 
tmccess of the present motion as a happg and Joyful omen of future 
Ju^ppimess and tranqmUity. He trusted that the progress of mutual 
refinement and civility among the inhabitants of Ireland would lead 
to that general harmony among them, which he should vainly hope 
to see attained by the relaxation of that code of laws which it was 
the object of the right honourable gentleman to repeal. There 
might, indeed, be other causes besides religious animosities which 
were calculated to retard the growing unanimity of the people of 
Ireland. There mi^t be commercial and other laws, which had 
dike a tendency to keep alive popular fermentation. Admitting such 
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to be the fact, it might be said, why then resist this single act- of 
concession, this step towards the attainment of a more general spirit 
of harmony among the different classes of his majesty's subjects ? 
His answer was, that he did not concur in the anticipation of such a 
result ; he did not think that the repeal of the laws affecting Roman 
catholics would harmonize contending and conflicting feelings. He 
did not wish to touch jHX)8pectively upon the consequences of intem- 
perate struggles for power ; he did not wish to use language which 
might be construed into a harsh interpretation of the acts and objects 
of men who pursued a career of ambition ; but he must say this, that 
if parliament admitted an equal capacity for the possession of power, 
between protestant and catholic, in this empire, they would have no 
means, considering the state of the population, of securing that equal 
division of power, which was, in his opinion, essential to the stability 
of the existing form of government. The struggle between the pro- 
testant and catholic would be violent, and the issue doubtful ; if they 
were to be sent forth together as rival candidates, with an equal ca- 
pacity for direct parliamentary representation, so £»* from seeing afly 
prospect of the alleviation of points of mutual difference, he could 
only anticipate the revival of animosities now happily extinct, and 
the continuance, in an aggravated form, of angry dissensions now 
happily gliding into decay and disuse. These were his honest senti- 
ments upon this great important question. They were uninfluenced 
by any motive but an ardent anxiety for the durability of the con- 
stitution. If he thought the claims contended for were formed to 
promote the good of the state, th^ whole voice of England, out of, 
doors, shotdd not dissuade him from admitting the necessity of their 
mdoption. It was because he thought the motion not calculated ta 
promote any good purpose, that he was prepared to oppose it to the 
utmost of his means. His opinions and his duty here coincided, and 
upon them he meant consistently to act. Upon this occasion he had. 
declined resorting to any influence, to coimteract the fedr considera' 
tion of this question ; he had been, it was true, consulted about the 
means of opposing it, and he now solemnly declared that his advice 
was expressed rather against, than for petitioning to impede the bilL 
He told the parties by whom he had been consulted, that he cared 
not for their petitions; he valued them not; for, in his view, the 
house of commons were fully competent to decide upon the whole merits 
of the case, unaided by external assistance ; he thought they required 
no illumination from without, to enable them to form a sound deci* 
fflon upon whatever question was submitted to their consideratioiu 
This being his opinion, he had given no encouragement to counter. 
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petkions upon thia great question. He could most oonsciaitioualy 
assure the house, that no result of this debate could give him un- 
qualified satisiiBbcticm. He was of course bound to wish that the 
iQIHnions whidi he honestly felt might prevail ; but their prevalence 
most «till be mingled with regret at the disappointment which he 
JQiew the success of such opinions must entail upon a great portion 
<if his feDow-subjects. If, however, on the contrary, the motion 
succeeded, there was no man who heard him would more cordially 
rejmce if his predictions proved wrfounded, his arguments groundless, 
and that the result should exemplify the sanguine expectations of the 
right honourable mover, and give an increased confidence to all 
<da88es of his majesty's subjects, in that interesting country in which 
SQoh union and harmony were most desirable. 

Our readers, we think, cannot fail to be impressed with the 
mauly sense and liberality evinced in the concluding part of 
the last address. A similar train of reflection, combined with 
the ^fiuence of after events, produced, no doubt, that change 
•of opinion as to this great question, which the honourable 
speaker at length so ingenuously avowed, and which we shall 
subsequently have occasion to notice. 

Mr. Fhudcett*s motion was afterwards eloquently supported by sir 
James Macintosh ; who said, that if the right honourable gentleman 
who bad jqrt sat down, felt he had reascm to allude to the disadvan- 
tages he laboured under, in having to follow so powerfiil a speech as 
that of the mover of this great question; if he (Mr. Peel) should 
hove tiiought he had reason to complain at being called up(m to rise 
immediately after the great display of the prodigious talents of his 
rig^t honourable /riend, who had often been admired for his com- 
manding powers, never so greatly exercised as upon this night, how 
•BMidi more was he (sir J. Macintosh) entitled to crave their indul- 
gence, when his duty was to follow in expresdng a coincidence of 
o|M2U0ii with a man who had exhausted every part of his subject. 
lie was not sue, that, under such circumstances, he should have 
intruded upon the attention of the house, were it not for some of the 
eonekiding observations of the right honourable gentleman who had 
just qx)ken. Were it not for these observations, he should not per- 
haps- have seized this his first opportunity of delivering his sentiments 
in b^uJf of the great cause of religion, of liberality, wise policy, 

K 
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national unanimity, and, indeed, national security. The right ho* 
nourable gentleman had framed the greater part of his speech by 
assuming that certain propositions had been laid down by his right 
honourable friend, which he had never uttered, and by encountering 
other propositions which he had mistakenly attributed to him. His 
right honourable Mend (Mr. Hunkett) had laid it down as a general 
principle, that by the law and constitution every Englishman was of 
common right entitled to admissibility, not to admission to the 
privileges of the state. He had, however, never contended for it as 
an unqualified jprinciple, as one which was open to no exception or 
reservation. All his right honourable friend had contended for was 
this, that every Englishman had a common right not to be disabled 
frx)m an admissibility to the attainment of the distinctions conferred 
by the state. His right honourable friend's arguments, deduced from 
his positions, were principally expressive of his sense of the injustice 
of continuing these restrictions, and of the visionary danger which 
was apprehended from their removal. The right honourable gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Peel,) in reply to the powerful reasoning of his 
right honourable friend, urged the danger to be, according to his 
opinion, apprehended from adopting such a course, and enlarged 
upon what he called the successive dangers which at all times 
operated to prevent the adoption of such a measure, both betore and 
since the accession of the house of Hanover. But the right honour- 
able gentleman had forgotten that this series of successive dangers 
uniformly arose from the prevalence of one apprehension, wluch was 
against the domination of a catholic party at home, acting by the 
instigation of foreigners. So that the succession of dangers alluded 
to by ihe right honourable gentleman ought rather to be described ae 
one continued than disjointed danger, which occasionally became 
more apparent from the influence of particular circumstances. The 
opinions of catholics were then used as a test, with reference to the 
foreign influence complained of. So it was at the time of the dax^ 
apprehended from Philip the second ; so it was in the time of Loois 
the fourteenth ; afterwards, during the reign of Mary queen of Sootv* 
and downwards to the time of the Pretender. But the danger in aH 
these cases was one and the same, and alike imminent and urgeo^ 
and required from the lawyers who framed these disabilities the great 
exception which they felt themselves then authorized to make in the 
case of the catholics. But tliis exception, and indeed eveiy deviation 
from the broad principle of equal admissibility, was, as his ligU; 
hcmourable friend had said, enacted upon groimds professedly tempo- 
rary, and with a limitation which the right honourable gentleman 
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opposite had in the whole course of his argument studiously over* 
looked. The statesmen at the time of the revolution were providing 
against what appeared to them to he a great present danger ; against 
that alone were they protecting themselves ; and yet the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, who appease anxious to follow their example, 
thinks be does so, by advocating a continuance of a part of these 
laws, not because he can see any present danger, but because he 
thinks there might possibly arise some remote danger to the existing 
establishments of the state. The statesmen of the re\x)lution acted 
upon one undeviating principle of exclusion, arising out of a danger 
which they deemed to be palpable and immediate, while the right 
honourable gentleman was prepared to make permanent, that whidi 
was originally meant solely for a specific and temporary purpose. 

• Hie ri^t honourable gentleman had laid great stress upon the 
danger which, in his opinion, must arise from the repeal of the statute 
of the 30tii of Charles the second, and had loudly declared, that to 
tepeal that law would be to alter the whole frame of the British con- 
stitution. When the right honourable gentleman attached, so much 
constitutional importance to the act of Charles the second, it was 
Ti^it to refer back to its origin, and to the circumstances which called 
it forth. Now, with reference to the history of that act, he (sir 
James Macintosh) would say, that no law which had ever been pro- 
mulgated sprung from a more infamous origui ; no law ever flowed 
£rom so foul and impure a source ; never had a law been passed under 
circumstances of so detestable and infamous a natiu'e, as those which 
attended the enactment of that statute which the right honourable 
gentleman seemed to revere, as if it were the great charter of the 
constitution. He had taken pains to refer to the journals for the his- 
tory of this statute. It had been introduced on the 28th of October, 
1678, and it was curious to see how the house had been occupied 
just before it adopted that act — to see in what manner it had prepared 
itself for grave deliberation — with what equanimity and temper it 
eommeneed the work of legislating for the exclusion of a great portion 
of the subjects of this kingdom. Would the house believe that, dur- 
tag the whole of the day preceding the enactment of this bill, the 
boose bad been busily occupied in the examination of Titus Oates ? 
It was after this preparation that the bill so praised had passed ; when 
the minds of members were intoxicated with the flagitious peijury of 
that detestable and atrocious miscreant, whose shocking crimes had 
not only brought disgrace upon the country which he had duped, 
but also sacrificed the Uves of so many innocent and deserving charac* 
ten. In that manner had the biU been passed, and it furnished a 
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melancholy instance of the facility with which the legislature ivas 
brought to enact severe laws, and the difficulty always manifested ta 
have them revoked, even when their injustice was apparent. Here 
was an instance in which one abandoned and remorseless miscreant, 
an outcast from the human race, was able to inflame that house— to 
delude it at a moment when it contained the greatest patriots and the 
wisest men, some of whom shed their blood, and others lived for the 
deliverance of their country at the revolution. Yet this single foul 
and wretched perjurer was able to hurry through a measure of exclu- 
sion against millions of his fellow-subjects, which it took twenty years 
of all the genius and patriotism of England to struggle against in the 
hope of undoing. Thus twenty years of the labours of such men 
were unable to undo the falsehoods which it only took this wretch ft 
single morning to utter. Who then could say, that such an act ought 
to be considered as entitled to the weight which ought only to belong 
to measures deep and well digested for the public welfare ? 

It was not a little singular that the right honourable gentleman 
should have arrayed the authority of king William upon this oecasion,r 
A support of his argument. No monarch had ever been moi'e caliHn<^ 
fuated by an ungrateful posterity than that sovereign. King William 
formally declared that he would resist the repeal of disabling laws, al* 
&ough he was ready to concur in a remission of some of the penaL 
And he added this very remarkable expression, that if the remission 
of the penal acts were found to succeed, their king might subse- 
quently consider of the repeal of the disabling laws. Bishop Burnett^ 
indeed, who must have had excellent opportunities of kno'^^Hng the 
hct, stated that king William was a greater favourite of tiie catholics 
than any other English monarch who ever sat upon the throne ; he 
secured for them toleration, and protected them from the then exist' 
ing severity of the law. The right honourable gentleman had re^ 
ferred to the debate upon the occasional conformity question, but hn 
was not justified in deducing from it any thing besides this, that these 
laws were then the subject of constant evasion, just as they had been 
since George the first's indemnity act. The right honourable gentle^ 
man had praised in becoming terms the character of lord Somers, ami 
he hoped that any thing which might fall from him (sir James Mac* 
intosh) would not weaken the authority of that great man at the op« 
posite side of the house. But the right honourable gentlemiln had 
strangely mistaken the acts of those times, when he inferred thlit h^ 
cause their ancestors had wisely guarded against an existing dafigert 
they meant to enact for future ages a perpetual exclusion bill. 

The right honourable gentleman opposite had throughout his speech 
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iaid a great stress upon securities, but he had throughout evaded the 
real questioii, and oontinued to dazzle and bewilder it with details 
which he oo^t to have known it were useless to discuss before the 
leading principle was settled. The real question was, whether the 
church of Ireland incurred greater or less danger by a conciliation or 
exclusion. He would contend that the danger was considerably di- 
minished by conciliating the great majority, who did not profess in 
Ireland the religion of the state. He appealed to the experience 
of history to shew, that emancipation had always been the best secu- 
rity for the established church. When the catholics were admitted 
to seats in parliament, had they endangered the church establishment ? 
History answered, no, for then the conspirators were found out of 
doors. The rebellion of 1641, was not brought on by catholics, but 
arose principally out of the hard and cruel administration of lord Straf- 
ibrd. In the history of the reign of James the first, were the popish 
peers concemed in the plots against his life ? From a review of these 
factB he inferred, that the greater danger must always he apprehended 
from the exclusion of an important part of the subjects of the empire. 
ConciliatDTy laws must always be productive of benefit. The right 
iKmouiable gentleman had talked of former wars, of confiscation of 
property, and of commercial jealousies ; but in enumerating the 
causes hostile to the happiness and peace of Ireland, he had omitted 
to notice the laws of exclusion, a cause which poured fresh venom 
mto all the others. It had been the misfortune of Ireland, from the 
first moment of her intimacy with this country, to be goaded and 
tormented by perpetual distinctions and divisions among her people. 
First tiiere was the distinction, unavoidable, but not therefore less 
Painful, between the conquerors and the conquered ; then came the 
difltiiiction between old proprietors and new proprietors ; next, the 
distinction of Englishman and Irishman ; but the great distinction of 
•11, the distinction which had served to keep alive every other con- 
tentbn which had produced the dreadful insurrection in the reign of 
Elizabeth,. and wrhich had prolonged the miseries, and retarded the 
dvilization of Ireland, even to the present hour — that distinction was 
the distinction cxf protestant and papist— a distinction which animated 
political differences with that burning hatred peculiar to religious &- 
i^tttidsm. The laws from which the present motion sought relief had 
tnxpeded the progress of Ireland's civilization, had condemned her bnU 
liantand valuable talent to obscurity, and had reduced her to thnl 
state of dvil diesenaion which ever had been, and ever must 1m*, n *\^^ 
of weakness. The laws which the house was now callnl «)»*« ^'^ 

laTvs were the trophies which one body of (hi* |m^'^ 
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of Ireland had erected over the defeat and degradation of another body : 
they were the brands which, for a long course of ages, had been im- 
printed upon the foreheads of an immense mass of population ; and 
those marks of degradation parliament was now once more called 
upon to efface. 



Mr. G. Dawson, in opposing the motion, declared that the catholics 
of Ireland enjoyed as much liberty as it was necessary for any set of 
•men to enjoy. The catholic was looked upon with jealousy in all 
protestant countries. He might give as examples, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Holland. The house ought not to turn a deaf ear to the voice of 
experience. It ought to consider whether the granting of privileges 
to catholics would not excite the alarms of their protestant fellow-ci- 
tizens. The honourable gentleman concluded his speech, by saying 
he would, vote against the motion. 

Mr. Charles Grant said he had listened with the utmost atten- 
tion, to the eloquence with which the motion had been introduced—' 
an eloquence which, while it called to the support of the policy 
which it recommended, the names of the illustrious statesmen and 
great geniuses of former times, evinced the possession of a high 
portion of kindred talent. He (Mr. Grant) presumed to think that 
the cause h^d made progress, not only from the powerful eloquence 
and convincing reasoning of the right honourable gentleman (Mr, 
Plimkett,) but from the observations of his right honourable friend 
(Mr. Peel,) who had spoken on the question as became the fr'ankness 
and candour of his just and manly mind. His right honourable 
friend had, however, argued upon a view of the question whidi Wa« 
not before the house, and answered propositions which had not been 
advanced. He had argued as if it had been proposed tcr repeal all 
the disabilities under which the catholics laboured, at once, without 
examination or deliberation ; whereas, it merely pledged the bofuse to 
inquire into them by a committee. The prayer of the petitioners 
contained nothing offensive or revolting; they asked for inquiry; 
they besought the house to examine their case ; and, if their claims 
should be shewn to be founded in policy and justice, to remove the 
disabiUties under which they laboured. The catholics came boldly 
forward and said, that past causes of animosity ought to be forgott e n ; 
and that, in their present disposition towards our establishments, 
there existed no groimd for alarm. To this his right honourable 
friend answered — ** True, they are forgotten ; but in the revolutions 
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of states, at some future distant period, we may become afraid of you; 
and we will, therefore, persevere in the same treatment of you as 
before, when you were really dangerous." It was thus that we 
treated the catholics of Ireland. His honourable friend behind him 
(Mr. Dawson) had called upon him to follow him to Denmark, to 
Sweden, and Holland, and see how the catholics were there treated. 
He would not obey the call of his honourable friend ; he would not 
follow him to foreign countries ; he would appeal to the British con* 
stitution, and call upon the house rather to set, than to follow an 
example. Motives of policy and justice, which affected the whole 
empire, pressed upon parliament the consideration of the catholic 
claims ; but more particularly the interests of Ireland required that 
so important a part of the population should not be excluded from the 
benefit of the British constitution.- The system formerly pursued 
with regard to Ireland had been to legislate contrary to the opinion 
of the country. The calamities of the people followed, step by step» 
the system of degradation to which they were subjected, and the 
relaxation of the oppressive laws had been as invariably followed by 
improvement and increasing order. Did the exclusion of the ca« 
.theses from the privileges they claimed^ produce peace or any cor* 
responding advantages ? No. If there was danger to our establish- 
ments, as alleged from the admission of the catholics, there was 
greater danger frx)m their exclusion. It was contended that, if the 
catholics obtained the abolition of the existing disabilities, they would 
become formidable to our establishments by becoming more powerful. 
This, he contended, would not be the case. As individuals, those 
who attained office or distinction would become more powerful ; but 
the body would be less so, because less united. Besides, a govern- 
ment ou^t not to found its security on the weakness of its subjects, 
but on their confidence. There was no part of the constitution 
whidh ought to depend on the powerlessness of any portion of the 
subjects. It was impossible to tell the countless and nameless ties by 
which the constitution attracted to itself the affections of subjects, 
and therefore it was madness to persist in any measure, the inevitable 
tendency of whidb was to alienate those affections. He implored the 
house to consider that the &ite of Ireland was at stake — ^to look at the 
state of the population of that. country — ^to reflect on its present 
misery— and on what the parliament of Great Britain had already 
done for that country under the auspices of our late sovereign. Let 
it no longer be said of Ireland, that, having performed the duties 
which the constitution exacted, she was still excluded from the 
privileges to which she had a constitutional right. He called on the 
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house to ratify this night the solemn contract of the union, and to 
make that great measure in reality what it was in name. 

Lord Castlereagh could not suffer the question to go to a vote, 
without troubling the house with a few observations. He had often 
wondered that the extent of the question now remaining for discuaeion 
had so much importance attached to it. He could, indeed, conceive 
why the catholics should consider it of great importance, because, it 
was natural for them to feel great interest in being excluded from 
those offices and honours which were open to the attainment of 
others. Still, however, the question at issue certainly did not apjpeai 
to him to involve that degree of advantage on the one side, and of 
danger on the other, which ought to provoke the warmth that at 
present existed. He could not conceive how that mind was con- 
structed which convinced itself of danger arising from the equality of 
protestants and cathoHcs, or which could have any other objections to 
the establishment of that equality than a repugnance to change of 
every kind. He could not persuade himself, if this conoeasion were 
made to-morrow, that it could bring the catholics any accession of 
power. Stress might be laid on the numbers of the Roman catholics, 
und the danger which might be apprehended from that circumstance, 
if ever they should attain any considerable increase of political power; 
but if we looked to other parts of the empire, and see their nmnben 
greater out of all proportion, we could not for a moment entertain 
any idea of danger to the constitution from the numerical strength of 
the Roman catholics, if they had the means or the inclinatioii — 
nether of which he admitted — ^to turn their acquired strength against 
the interests of their country. He was fully prepared to nmin^ in 
tiie light of the state to abridge the Hberty of the subject, where that 
was found to be necessary for the general benefit, and this he held to 
be particularly applioable to the support of the ecclesiastical part of 
the «tate ; but he did not think that necessity now existed for the 
exclusion of the Roman cathoHcs. The noble lord then proceeded to 
shew, that there was nothing in the state of this country or of 
Europe, whidi would justify the continued exclusion of the Roman 
catholics from taking that station in society which their growing 
prosperity had entitled them to, and that the apprehension of a futme 
danger from their increased power was not a sufficient justification fer 
their exclusion. He could not admit that the cases of Hambiuqg|i or 
Sweden, which his right honourable friend had cited, were of soffi- 
cient force to support his argument ; for he believed that we were 
the only power in Europe at present which acted upon this principle 
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of ezdiiiBion from office on religious grounds. France did not act 
upon such a principle, and he believed that the only one question 
upon which the congress of Vienna were unanimous, wan that of 
doing away with distinctions and preferences on account of religion. 
He therefore thought we ought not to be the power which should 
continue such distinctions, particularly as, thank (rod, our religion 
was not one which in any degree sanctioned intolerance to those who 
differed from it. When he applied this principle to Ireland, he saw 
the strongest reason for supporting it. Looking to the situation of 
Ireland, he maintained the only practical mode of effectually putting 
an end to the embarrassments which were met in the government of 
Ireland, would be by removing the discontents arising from the 
present situation of tiie Roman catholics. He would declare, that 
thssy could never expect to settle the differences which existed in 
Ireland, and to i^iy to it the remedies which its internal condition 
required, until this question was finally and amicably adjusted. 
What they wanted was, to make the law respected in Ireland, to 
make it effective. But he knew that government never could have 
(he same authority, or enforce its authority with the same effect, 
whilst this exclusive system was continued. In conclusion, he ob- 
served, that if the house should consent to go into a committee, he 
would do every thing in his power to forward the measure, because 
it was his conviction that until this was carried, a great defect would 
remain in the security and harmony of the empire. 

On the bouse dividing, the question^ for going into a com- 
mittee, was carried by a majority of six. 

On the 16tb of March, on a motion by Mr. Plunkett, the 
second reading of the bill for the relief of the Roman catho* 
lies, was carried by a majority of eleven. 

On the 23rd, sir John Newport moved the order of the day, 
for the house going into a conmuttee on the Roman catholic 
bill. The questioii'for the bill being re-committed, was car- 
ried affirmatively. 

On the 90tb, the third reading of the catholic bill was 
carried by a majority of nineteen. 

A discussion took place upon the subject in the house of 
lords, on the I6th of April, when the question was ad- 
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journed ; and upon tlie renewal of the debate on the 17th, 
a majority of thirty-nine was against the second reading of 
the bill. 

We have entered the more largely into the details of this 
memorable debate, as it forms a distinguished link in the 
history of catholic emancipation. Notwithstanding the tempo- 
rary defeat experienced by the friends of the measure, the 
interest excited by the subject, and the strong impression 
made by the eloquent addresses of the advocates of the 
claims, together with the remarkable circumstance of the bill 
having passed the commons, and the small majority which 
appeared on its rejection by the lords, all tended to mark the 
present crisis as an advance towards the triumph of liberal 
principles, and a pledge of their ultimate success. 



CHAPTER IV. 



FARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS ON THE STATE OF IRELAND. 
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Speech on the State of Ireland — Two Bills for the relief of English 
Catholics — Act passed to allow persons to hold Offices in the Revenue 
without taking the Oath of Supremacy — Similar Enactments with 
respect to the Earl-marshal and his Deputy. 



It is the painful circumstance attending the labours of 
tbe historian, that the events, which form the subject of his 
narrative, are less frequently of a fortunate than an adverse 
kind. We have now again to turn our attention to the situ- 
ation of Ireland ; and if there be a country which furnishes to 
historic record more than a proportionate share of its darker 
shades, it is surely this ill-fated land. Notwithstanding the 
ability with which its claims had been advocated, in the se- 
nate and by the press, no effectual effort had, at the period 
wBen our last chapter closes, been made for its relief. The 
boon, so earnestly desired, and which it was in the power of 
England to bestow, an equality of rights and privileges, was 
still withheld from the prayers of the sister isle ; and thus a 
poignancy was added to all her other sufferings. One of our 
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most eloquent senators has but too faithfully represented 
Ireland as ^^ subject to inconsistencies and anomalies of all 
kinds— ^ufTering much local oppression and great general 
distress, having its higher classes excluded from privileges 
to which the lower were admitted, wanting that sympathy 
between the different orders of society, and that interchange 
and communication of sentiment and feeling between the dif- 
ferent ranks of life, which constitutes at once the glory and 
the security of England, In this country freedom lived 
along the line which joined all the classes of the community, 
and our institutions were conductors of the general feeling. 
Why was not Ireland in this state? Why was property 
there stripped of its influence ? Why was it divested of the 
force of authority f What was the result of all this i Local 
outrages— -distrust of the laws in a people disposed to obedi- 
ence — extending to all classes of the conmiunity— operating 
in the higher classes to a contempt of the law, and in the 
lower to a transgression of it.*" 

It was, indeed, hoped, that his majesty's visit to the shores 
of Ireland, in 1821, would have originated abetter state of 
mutual feeling between the two countries, which might have 
proved the harbinger of brighter days. George the fourth 
was the first monarch who had set his foot in the island, but 
in arms ; the first, with the exception of James the second, 
who did not land to make war upon the Irish nation ; and 
whose march was not commemorated with famine and de^ 
vastation. The display of national attachment, which accom- 
panied our sovereign during his progress, was hailed as a 
happy omen, that the bonds of union would be more closely 
drawn between these two parts of the empire ; and that 
something would, at length, be effected for the repose of that 
long agitated island. But these encouraging expectations 
were not realized ; and at the opening of the session of par^ 
liament, in February, 1822, we find his majesty, in a speech 

Mr. Grant's speech in the commons, February 28, 1821. 
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from the dirone, while be alludes to the sincere gratification 
which he had derived in his late visit to Ireland, from the 
loyalty and attachment manifested by all classes of his sub- 
jects, adverting also, with deep concern, to that spirit of out- 
rage, which had arisen and then prevailed in some parts of 
that country, and which had led to daring and systematic 
violations of the law. So alarming, indeed, was the appear- 
ance which the state of the country, at that time, assumed, 
that, in accordance with his majesty's recommendation, 
measures were proposed by ministers for the immediate re- 
pression of the Irish rebels. These consisted, 1st, in a revived 
application of the insurrection act; and, 2ud, in a temporary 
auqpension of the habeas corpus act. On the Ilth the royal 
assent was g^ven by commission to the several bills framed 
for these purposes. 

It was during the same session, and in reference to this 
gloomy period, that another British senator, in calling the 
attention of parliament to the state of Ireland, and pointing 
x>ut the causes which had progressively led to its then exist- 
ing state of disorganization and distress, drew the following 
picture. ** Ireland,*' he said, '^ occupied an area of nineteen 
millions of English acres. Its population had increased from 
about four millions, in 1747, to nearly six millions by the 
calculation of 1814, and to nearly seven millions by the cen- 
sus of I82I. Here there was a population of nearly seven 
millions for which the house was called upon to l^^late, — 
to rescue them from the system under which they had so long 
suffered, and to make them feel, what unhappily they had 
not hitherto experienced, that legislation was a blessing. 
They had, unfortunately, no reason to think their govern- 
ment a blessing, and he might in three words sum up the 
principle (if principle it could be called) on which Ireland 
was governed. They were * divide and govern !' That was 
the principle of Irish government. It was the principle 
which embittered all their feelings, and which made them 
look apon their superiors as their oppressors. The practice 
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of Irish governors was to deprecate every thing which tended 
to unite the people. It was manifest that one of the evils of 
Ireland, and no inconsiderable one in the list of her griev- 
ances, arose from the number of her absentee landlords. By 
it the people were deprived of those to whom they looked up> 
and who were considered as their natural protectors. They 
lost in them that care and attention to their wants, which a 
resident landed gentry were calculated to give, if only with 
a view to their own interests ; those men, who, according to 
the remark of Mr. Sheridan, kept up that gradation of rank, 
which bound all classes together, from the cottage of the 
peasant to the throne of the prince. It was the duty of par- 
liament to contract the number of absentees which the union 
of the two kingdoms was so much caculated to increase, and 
that could best have been effected by guarding against an 
improvident system of taxation, so that land-owners might 
not be driven from their homes by the excess. Since 1808^ 
there had been a nominal increase of taxation to the amount 
of £4,000,000, and yet, strange to say, the revenue had di^ 
minished. As a system of taxation, this had entirely failed • 
and it was seen in this, as in other countries, that the iron 
grasp of poverty had paralyzed the hand of the tax-gatherer, 
and set, in that instance, a limit to the omnipotence of parlia« 
ment. As he had said, the taxes were increased, and in the 
same proportion the revenue was diminished. The only in- 
crease, observable, was in the load of debt and discontent. 
Three months ago the bouse had consented to measures te 
strengthen the hands of the executive power, in order to 
put down rebellion, they should now pledge themselves to 
the adoption of some plan for inquiring into the evils which 
caused those recent disturbances, to try if possible to remove 
those grievances, and by mild and conciliatory measures to 
restore order and happiness to that long harrassed and at 
flicted people. Exile, imprisonment, and death, were not 
the proper instruments of a well-regulated government. 
They were rather instruments resorted to in the absence of 
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all govemnent. He would now wish, that after these dread* 
fill measures had had their efiect in teachii^ a due subjec* 
tioB to the laws, a mild, instead of a coercive system, should 
be resorted to. It had been shewn, that when outrage ex- 
isted, it should be put down by powers stronger than those 
of die ordinary law ; but then this should not be a system,^- 
it fihonid rather be an exception to an ordinary system of go- 
▼emment. It should not be the rule, but the exception. 
He conceiFed it to be the duty of parliament to let the peo- 
ple of Ireland feel, that coercion alone was not intended, but 
that by diligoit inquiry the evil might be probed to the boU 
torn, in order to the application of an efiect ual remedy, to 
afibrd them that equal participation of law which was felt 
ki this country, which was inseparable from all good govern- 
ment, and which contributed so much to the morality and 
happiness of the people. In adverting to the question of 
tithes, which no one could deny were a source of g^eat 
grievance in Ireland, it should be considered, that vast sums 
were collected as tithes, which never reached the pockets of 
the clergy : tkit in the system of collection, the poor pea- 
sants and small farmers got into the hands of a set of 
wretches, who ground them to the earth, whose conduct ex- 
cited daily disputes and contentions, and whose exactions 
wrested from the unfortunate poor the almost only subsist- 
eDoe of themselves and their children. It was impossible, 
thieit, und^* such a system of collection, the tithe system 
could be continued, without being the source of perpetual 
dispute and irritation in Ireland. Before he concluded, he 
could not avoid noticing, as among the evils which afHicted 
Ireland, the failure to identify every class, as having equal 
rigbts to all the advantages of the constitution. He would 
admit that the repeal of that part of the penal code which 
still remanded, might not be immediately productive of those 
bappy results which would ultimately ensue from it; but 
be was convinced that no measure, for the tranquillity of 
Ireland, could be effectual, which had not that for its basis. 
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That alone, however, would not be sufficient. It would be 
impossible, all at once, to tranquillize those feelings which 
had grown out of a code, whose baneful influence had heea 
felt for a century and a half, and which was a departure from 
all law, human and divine. It would be impossible all at 
once to heal up the wounds caused by a system which had 
set father against son, and brother against brother; which 
had destroyed some of the best feelings of our nature, and 
brought one class of society in daily hostile contact with the 
other. The feelings arising out of such a system could not 
at once be appeased, but the removal of the system ought to 
be the immediate commencement of any conciliatory niea« 
sures towards Ireland."* 

Actuated by similar views, we find Mr. Canning, a very 
short time afterwards, on the 30th of April, 1822, submitting 
to parliament his motion respecting Roman catholic peers. 

In opposing parliamentary reform, he said, he always stated that it 
behoved the proposer of such a measure, distinctly to define what his 
reform meant — whether it was to extend to the reconstructing tlie 
house of commons anew, or restoring it to a particular state or con- 
dition, in which it was at some former period. If he were told it was 
the first, he would have the nature of the change and its grounds fully 
stated ; if he were answered, that the proposer's object 'was the seoood 
he had named, he would inquire at what time the house was in sodi 
situation, how it had ceased to be so, and what were the nature and 
extent to which it was to be restored to its former condition ? Thflie 
he took to be necessary tests of any measure of reform ; by all ttoe 
tests was he willing to have this proposition tried ; and to all theBe 
would he be ready to answer. To the first he would answer that lui 
object was not to reconstruct the house of lords, but to bring it hade 
to the state in which it formerly existed, when Roman catholic peen 
took their seats as matter of right; and to the other question lie 
would reply, that by the ancient custom, such as it was firom time 
immemorial, and by special -statute, which existed for 112 yean be- 
fore 1678, Roman catholic peers had a right to a seat in the upper 
house of parliament. He would say, that from time immemorial, iShat 

* Sir J. Newport's speech in the con>mons, April 22, 1822. 
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'waa no impediment to this, and that in later times it liad, for 112 
yeaiB, been recognized by special statute, by which Roman catholic 
peers had been exempted from a particular oath. If questioned as to 
the extent to which this restoration of the house of lords would go, he 
would reply — ^to admission of six EngUsh catholic peers, and by a 
possibility, at some future period, to the admission of the same num- 
ber (^ Irish. 

For the present he had said enough to shew thAt' his iheasive was 
not an innovation, but a restoration ; and he submitted that it would 
require strong counter arguments to shew that he was in error. But 
he would go further ; he would shew not only that his measure was 
not an innovation of any rights, but a restoration of rights founded 
upon principles of the strictest justice. He would shew that the sus* 
pension of those rights arose from causes which no longer existed — 
that it was framed on pretences which were never true — that it was 
funded in injustice which could be hardly ever redeemed-^that its 
means were marked with cruelty to those present, and an injustice to 
posterity, which scarcely e\'er attended confiscation and war. If he 
should shew this, he conceived he should have made out such a case as 
would remove many of the difficulties hitherto opposed to his measure, 
and fully establish that it was not founded in any unjust innovation 
on the lights of the house of peers, but a restoration of the just rights 
of those noble individuals who were now excluded from that house. 
In order to arrive at a right notion of the state of this question, and 
of the proportion of the former laws to those which were yet unre- 
pealed, it might be necessary to take a succinct ^iew of the principal 
laws which had been enacted against the Roman catholics. Gentle- 
men need not fear that he was going to trespass far on their attention, 
by an enlaiged history of those transactions, but it was proper that 
they should be briefly touched in order to clear the question and die- 
entangle the aigument, and to shew that the practical maxims of an- 
tiqoated pngudioe could not and were not to be applied to the mea- 
sures of government, when the alleged grounds of those prejudices 
had ceased to exist. The bistory of legislations, as affecting the Ro- 
man caftol}es, might be divided into three periods — the first dating 
from tbe reformation, or, he would say from the 1st of Elizabeth to 
the restnralion of Charles II. ; the second, from the reign of Charles 
II. to the revolution ; and the third from the revolution to the reign 
of his late majesty, when the relaxation of the penal code commenced. 
When the first of these periods began the throne and the rdigion 
were become so identified, that the existence of the one was thought 
to depend DqfMm the establishment of the other. The severity there- 

M 
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fore of any enactments which arose from fuch foJiiig* could not excite 
surprise ; the continuance of that severity waB miother point, and cooU 
not he juHtilied unletB the aanue caiiscB were proved to exiet. The 
next period to which he should come was the third — (pussing the se- 
cond for the present,) — the [lericxl of the revolution. Tlie causes 
which opeiated against the catliolics at that period were a deposed tuA 
exiled monarch who was of the same religious hehcf, a disputed SQC- 
eession.'and he- might call it a divided dynasty. It was natural in 
such a turbulent period to unite politics with religion, and to look 
upon the ooe aa a sort of test of the other. Looking at the political 
feelings of a large party amongst his new subjects, seeing the support 
■whidj the discontented were Ukely to receive from foreign powei^ 
and knowing the advantage which might be taken by the friends of 
hi* dethroned predecessor, it was natural, he said, in such a case, that 
William 111, Hhnuld not have repealed any of the laws which he found 
had been enacted against the liomsn catholics in the reign of Charles 
II, and which were not yet ten years old. His bufineis was to keep 
down llie retigiou of tite exiled monarch, not to encourage the scqui' 
Ntion of property by thoae who, witli that property, might assist hii 
rival — to disarm the papists, lest those arms might be wielded aguut 
himself — his business was to render them feeble luid powerless, in t 
der to render tlieir favour for his rival inoperative. I'akiiig those c 
cumstances into consideration, it was natural to think that William 
would not be disposed to lock with any kind of favour on hie catbcdic 
subjects in England. But in Irelajid where' there was a. much greater, 
proportion of the people hostile to the governraect, and favouring the 
cause of the dethroned king, the system towards the catholics « 
.one of more unmixed severity. There tlie attempt was made to grmd 
the people to the dust, to loosen the holds of family and kindred, bo 
as to make society almost untenable ; but was this the wantonneES or 
caprice of protestants ? No, but hccau^ the protestaut reUgioD 
established in Ireland was te»s settled, and because on opposition to it 
.was almost in every instance in that day connected with the support 
irf ft competitor for the crown. Setting aside both those periods, that 
, ■vS Bliiiaheth and the revolution, in the first of which tliere ware so 
.many causes conuected witli tlie safety of tlie religion sad the thron< 
.for the enoctment of penal statutes against Itoimin catholics, and ii 
.the second when the same rtaaor.a prevailed against their repeal; the 
.period of Charles II. to which he would now come, would be found 
.insulated ax far as this ([uestion was concerned. 'I1ie enactments of 
that period derived no sanctity frum the aiiti(|uuti:d scveritiee of 
Elizabeth, nor could tliey have any reference to the transactions of 
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WSluMA III. In that reign (of Charles II.) there was no internal 
struggle — no foreign enemy. There was no external danger. The 
measures of severity against the Roman catholics, in that reign, did 
not descend from the monarch, bnt ascended friom the parliament to 
the throne. If honourable members would look at the history of the 
penal code with the same dose attention with which he had been 
obliged to view it, they would be surprised to find the small portion 
of legisladve enactments against the Roman catholics, except what 
was shut up within the reign of the second Charles. They would 
find tiiat in the reign of the late sovereign, almost the whole of the 
penal enactments had been repealed, except the 5th of Elizabeth, 
which was confirmed in the reign of Charles II. and the 13th of 
Elizabeth, prohibiting all commimication with the see of Rome, which 
it was wen known had fidlen into disuse. He believed that these 
were nearly all which remained, except a statute of queen Anne, 
which gave advowsons of livings possessed by Roman catholics to the 
universities, and some certain oaths put to catholics entering the' 
army or navy. But, as to these last, they were done away with by 
file act of 1817. He would not say whether, in some confer of an 
obscure statute, there might not remain some penal clause which was 
not swept away by the act of 1791 ; but speaking generally, he be- 
lieved he might say, that the whole of the penal enactments which 
remained against the Roman catholics would be foimd to have been 
passed within the period of the reign of Charles II. He mentioned 
f^Mt for the purpose of narrowing the compass of the debate, and 
because the whole ground of the enactment lay within this restrictive 
circle. The period of Charles II. held by that which preceded and 
that which followed. It held with the preceding period upon this — 
that it extended the enactments of the 5th of Elizabeth from the 
commons to the lords, and it held by the period which followed in 
this, that in the revolution that act had not been repealed, but as 
hostility to the Roman catholic reli^on was one cause of the re- 
volution, so it was continued to be a ground for future enact- 
ments, if Ihey should be considered necessary. Thus, then the 
attention of the house would be chiefly confined to the reign of 
Charles 11. To those who attended to the history of that period, it 
was not a matter of siuprise that Charles, who was not avowedly, 
but secretly, a catholic, and his brother, who was avowedly of that 
religion, had used the professors of that religion, if not to subvert the 
constitution, at least to dispense with some of its most important 
checks ; and that, in consequence, parliament should have looked 
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with very great jealousy upon the prospect which they had of a 
popish succession to the throne. 

When he stated these historical facts, and adverted to the heat 
which accompanied them, he did not mean to blame the transactioiis 
of these times, but to shew the object the house of commons had in 
view. These proceedings went on in their order. The test act (the 
25th of Charles II.) was introduced for the purpose of affecting all of- 
ficers, civil and military, and compelling them, after the obligations of 
allegiance and supremacy, to make the declaration against transubstan- 
tiation within such and such a period. This was evidently aimed at the 
duke of York, who wras, he must repeat, the main object in all these 
measures, and it had tlie immediate and foreseen effect intended by 
its promoters ; for he, the moment it was passed, laid down his office 
of lord high admiral of England, and also ceased at the same moment 
to be a minister of the crown. This led to another statute (the 30th 
of Charles II.) introducing a still severer test. It contained a de- 
claration, commonly called the declaration against popery, denying 
transubstantiation, and assertuig the sacrifice of the mass and other 
ceremonies of the catholic religion to be superstitious and idolatrous ; 
but its principal object was to exclude from both houses of parlia- 
ment, peers or commoners who refused to subscribe to this dedanu 
tion. This act passed the commons, but met also some opposition in 
the house of lords, where the duke of York, not without some diffi- 
culty, succeeded in procuring an exemption in his favour from taking 
the declaration imposed by the bill. While these matters were 
going on, the general alarm against popery was widely spread, and 
the king was addressed against his marriage with a catholic ; but the 
great struggle, first by the test act, then when the severer test £Euled 
to exclude from parliament, and last of all the exclusion bill, was 
clearly directed against the dvike of York*s succession to the crown. 
What inference did he (Mr, Canning) draw from this series of 
acts ? — ^not that the parliament of that day were wrong — ^not that the 
succession of the duke of York ought not to have been guarded 
against as dangerous — ^but that this having been the real and un- 
doubted danger which the parliament provided against, the existence 
of the penal enactments of that day could not be defended* but on 
the same grounds of necessity. Where, then, now were these 
grounds? Where now was the popish successor to the throne of 
these realms ? Where was now the danger of popish ascendancy 
within these realms ; and if there be none in existence, were they 
now justified in retaining the same penal measures as their ancestofa 
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bad finmed. niien all the danger was passed, and the only necesfiitv 
for tfaeir exiHtpnce long abandoned ? 

In Inolring at dieae events, he did not mean to enter into a nice 
diwpiiwtion, bow fiur a political puipose did or did not moreUv justify 
the ncrifice to a national ol^ject of the rights of innocent indiriduals : 
that was a diflicolt question, and must be determined upon a view of 
tiie uigency of the particular case: neither did he mean to enter 
into the questum of the guilt or innocence of the parties affected by 
the measures be bad stated. One of the peculiar circumstances of 
the case was, that be might, without touching his argument, grant 
^ther their guilt or tiieir innocence — be might contend, mrgumemti 
fratia, that the necessity and desire to get rid of tiie duke of York's 
snocessioD. other did, or did not justify the extinction, as a political 
body» of the catbc^ peerage. But should they, who had not the 
pretence of the same danger, idly and Texatiously contend for a 
oontuiuance of the same remedy, and when called upon by reason 
and justice to pennit a principle of exclusion, now no longer neces- 
sary, still persevere in enacting a penalty, and convert a measuie, of 
tesxxpoamry precaution at the time of its formation, into a bill of 
wanton, pennanent, and unjust exclusion ? A careful penisal of the 
history of the reign of Charles II. would satisfy the house as to the 
governing principle of this exclusion. They could never fail to 
xeooUect the different attempts of the bouse of conmions, to press 
upon the lords measures of restriction and exclusion against a popish 
Buooessor. In the ferment of these times, came to the aid of the 
ahrmists, the memorable popish plot, at a season which, as Mr. 
Hume well observes, was peculiarly fit to seize on the fears and 
apprehensions of a people jealous to an extraordinary degree, and 
alive to every suspicion. The cry of a plot, all on a sudden, struck 
their ears ; and they, like men afirighted and in the dark, took every 
figure fior a spectre. The terror of each man became the source of 
terror to another, and, an universal panic being diffused, reason and 
argument* and common sense, and common humanity, lost all influ- 
ence over them. As it was so much the custom to refer to the firm 
and efiicient manner in which their ancestors had protected their 
liberties, and secured their transmission to their successors, he must 
call upon them to retrace their steps for a century ; and when they 
referred to the measures pursued by the parliament of Charles, he 
should like to know, whether the mode adopted in 1678, was that 
vduch they would be disposed to select, as one denoting the £uned 
wisdom of their ancestors ? The parliament of 1678, met on the 21st 
of October, and the king s speech at their opening, only slightly 
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alluded to tlie popish plot. The commons having, as heretofore 
stated, a great game to play, affected a great solicitude lor farther 
information : they sat day after day, and all day long, engaged in 
the examination of witnesses upon the subject of Oates's plot: to 
relieve the tedium of so solemn an inquiry, they issued warrants fot 
the apprehension of a great number of persons, and among many 
others, of six catholic peers. On the seventh day of this examina^ 
tion, after devoting to the consideration of the legislative measure 
which they thought grew out of it, just as much time as that house 
was in-the habit of giving to a turnpike bill for a new road hastily 
completed, the commons sent up this act, which they had framed 
amid this daily examination of Oates*s vritnesses, to the house of 
lords for their approbation : and that no part of their proceeding 
should vmnt a share of the spirit which governed their deliberationSf 
with it they sent up warrants for the arrest of six out of the eighteen 
catholic peers who then sat in the house of lords. The oommone 
may have deliberated with becoming gravity and temper — tfaey may 
have framed their bill with sufficient wisdom — ^they may have had an 
abundant justification for not dela3ring the course which they tbouglit 
the emergency required ; but in what temper did the lords proceed, 
when they saw, unmoved, one third of the catholic peers of their 
own body, swept away without inquiry, without trial ? — ^When Hicy 
saw these peers, in the very first instance, committed to prison as fli 
necessary preliminary to the first discussion of the question ? It wai 
during this calm preparation, furnished by Oiates's plot, that the 
house of lords was called upon to enact the 30th of Charles II. goaitod 
as they were from day to day by the commons, assailed as .tfaey wen 
by aU the horrors of the popish plot, and with this Titus Oates thun- 
dering at their doors, they nevertheless tacked the exemption in 
fevour of the duke of York, to the bill so pressed upon them. lt» 
however, went forth sufficiently comprehensive to exclude the whole 
of the catholic peers from their seats in parliament ; not, as he had 
before said, upon any ground of permanent disability, but because 
they were supposed to be involved in a particular plot for a specife 
purpose. This exclusion could not have been intended for any odiflf 
purpose than to calm the alarms and agitation which then prevailed. 
If his motion were, however, rejected, what must be the condition of 
the catholic peers ? That the measure which their ancestors imposed 
upon them to effect a precautionary security, if not this night »• 
versed by their vote, must be dteclared, in the feuje of the woiid, by 
the successors of the men who made it, as permanently fixed upon 
these peers and their successors for ever, without the shadow of 
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present jnatificadoii, or the rnnalleat imputation of crime. What was 
the apedes at right which was affected by both the 25th and 30th of 
Ghariea U.? Hie first interposed against all civil and military 
posseason of place, tiie declaration against transubstantiation, in 
addition to the oaths of allegiance and supremacy ; and the second 
enactfid that no peer should vote or make his proxy in the house, or 
sit there dnring the dd)ates, until he should first take the oaths of 
allegianoe and siqiremacy, and make and subscribe the dedaiation 
contained in the act ; and the consequence of this enactment was the 
CTclnsion firom the house of peers of certain catholic noblemen, not 
of small number or insignificant rank ; but of great amount, and the 
very highest distinction in the peerage. 

Against llus exclusion a protest was formally entered upon the 
jonmals of the house of lords : it set out with declaring the privilege 
of the peerage to be an honour which they enjoy^ by birthright, and 
of so inherent a quality as that nothing could do away, but what the 
law of the land could withal take away, their lives and liberties. It was 
dear that a great struggle was made to resist this deprivation of pri- 
vilege, and tint the lords yielded to the fears which were then ex- 
pressed by the commons. What was however very singular in the 
proceedings of the house of lords of that day was, that three years 
previously, namely, in 1675, the lords added to a standing order of 
their house, a proviso, which remained up to that hour unrepealed in 
dieir journals, and stood as an order by the lords spiritual and tem- 
pond in parliament assembled — that the peerage being an inherent 
n^bty no hill should pass which imposed any test upon peers, prepar- 
atory to the delivery of their opinion in the deliberations of their house. 
How then, happened it, he would ask, that this standing order, 
temed and entered three years before the act of 1678, should have 
been Buffered to remain, if the expulsion of the catholic peers were 
intended to be perpetual ? He didi not mean to set up a standing 
order of one branch of the legislature in competition with the law of 
the Jand, irhich he knew must be held to be impregnable, or to deny 
that if the one contained any thing incompatible with the provisions 
of the othery tlie statute must be obeyed and the standing order disre- 
garded ; but from the circumstance of the latter being suffered to re- 
main, he meant to infer one of two things— either that the lords were 
at ttkt moment in the possession and exercise of their calm deliberative 
fonctioiis, and intending the expulsion of the peers to be but tempo- 
rary, did not revoke the standing order : or that, in the hurry and 
rage cf their proceeding, they forbore to pause and look back at the 
ofder which Ihey had just before adopted, and had acted under tlie 
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influence of the menaces of the commons, and imder the hazard, if 
they refused their assent to the measures then demanded, of being in- 
volved in the conspiracy to murder the king, and subvert the con- 
stitution — that, in fact, their sober and deliberate judgment was 
overpowered by the sense of tlie temporary danger in which they were 
involved at the time. As the house of commons, too, had not re- 
quired the suspension of that standing order, it was reasonable to 
infer, that it was suffered to remain to be rendered available for the 
privileges of those peers when they were to be permitted to resume 
their temporal rights. This construction derived considerable force 
from the act itself ; it was indeed a sad specimen of that legislative 
work which many were of opinion ought to be considered as peculiar, 
unalterable, and fundamental. It was a most unhappy example to 
shew the wisdom and sagacity then exercised in framing these acts. 
The preamble was drawn in so clumsy a manner, as to be unworthy 
of comparison with the style used even in the present day, when le- 
gislative acts had become so enormously obscure and cumbrous^ as to 
be framed in the hurry of the moment for almost every purpose. The 
preamble declared that divers good laws had been made to prevent 
the increase and dangers of popery ; notwithstanding which, many 
apprehensions arose from the free access of popish recusants to his ma^ 
jesty's person and court, principally by reason of their privilege of 
late to sit in parliament ; and it then went on to state the necessity 
of their banishment from the royal presence. The latter part of this 
preamble was nonsense ; for the catholic lords had not then " of late" 
had the privilege of sitting in parliament ; up to that period they sat 
in the house of lords as a matter of right, and were not excluded or 
affected by the restrictions adopted in the house of commons. In fiie 
latter, some catholics had contrived by evasions of one kind or anodier 
to retain their seats, but there were three expulsions as popish recus- 
ants. The declaration in the preamble could only therefore apply tD 
the commons ; and yet the exclusion which the bill afPeoted oonqne- 
hended both, and in its consequences excluded the lords, not only 
from their seats in their own house of parliament, but also from pre* 
senting themselves at court. If this law^ were to be deemed a buL 
wark of the constitution, how was it that those who looked upon it as 
such, should have disregarded the great alteration made in it by his 
late majesty in 1791, when he removed the liability of a cajdiblic peer 
to be prosecuted for coming into his majesty's presence, or into die 
court where the king resided ? It was remarkable, that while the act of 
the 30th of Charles II. excluded all catholics, peers as well as oammon- 
crs, from the royal presence, the act of 1791 should restore peers alone. 
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and yet that peers alone should be placed in a most anomalous situa- 
tion by that very indulgence. 

ITie restoration of the catholic peers to admissibility to the presence 
of their sovereign, was an admission of their pri\'ilege to attend as 
hereditary counsellors of the crown, notwithstanding the general de- 
privation of privilege which the act of Charles II. inflicted upon them. 
But then, what was the state in which catholic peers were placed by 
the double operation of the oLd and new laws affecting them ? The 
«ECt of 1791, altered the oath of supremacy so feur as to admit into the 
king's presence any -catholic peer who had sworn the oath, that he did 
not believe " that the pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, pre- 
late, state, or potentate, hath or ought to have any temporal or civU 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, 
within this realm t" he had only now to make this disclaimer of the 
temporal power of the pope, and he was competent to tender his ad- 
vice to his sovereign in the royal closet. But into parliament he 
could not go widiout denjring transubstantiation and asserting the invo- 
cation of the Virgin Mary, and other saints, and the sacrifice of the 
mass to be superstitious and idolatrous. So that the catholic peer 
could, according to this sagacious and fictitious disjunction of tlie old 
oaths, go to St. James*s, and advise his sovereign upon state afiairs : 
but if he turns his horses' heads towards the parliament house to jus- 
tify, in his place as a peer, the advice he had given in the ro3ral closet, 
be was met by a justice of the peace, and told that into the parlia- 
ment he could not enter until he took the spiritual oadis — that the 
tsking of these was a necessary preliminary to the privilege of defend- 
ing the counsel he had given. Was it in this spirit they were to con- 
tinue to l^islate in the nineteenth century, upon the example and 
authority of a house of lords, sitting and legislating under dvresse in 
tiie seventeendi century ? 

Amongst all the anomalies with which their legislation had been 
diarged, this respecting the catholic peers was the greatest ; but the 
anomaly did not cease where he had just left it, and^ as the late reign 
(tf (George the third, fertile in relief as it had been, had added another 
tnomaly in endeavouring to ameliorate the condition of those who re- 
vered the late king^s memory for his beneficence towards them, so it 
remained at the very opening of his present majesty's auspicious reign, 
for king Oeotge the fourth to add some little further anomaly to the 
condition of his catholic peers, which, like all the preceding attempts 
to mitigate their condition, had aggravated the fate of those whom it 
was intended to dignify. Last year, for the first time during a cen- 
tury, were catholic peers summoned to attend the ceremony of a royal 

N 
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coronation. This solemn and magnificent ceremony took place in the 
presence of the representatives of the potentates of catholic as well as 
protestant Europe, with all that imposing majesty, which was ar- 
ranged to accompany the appearance of the king on such an oocasion, 
when surrounded by a great and free people, and which no doubt the 
ambassadors were to report to the king's allies throughout the world. 
Who, on that great occasion, overtopped the whole peerage of Great 
Britain ? — ^the catholic duke of Norfolk. Who was it that the ,king 
selected to return thanks to the peers of the realm and his otiier loving 
subjects, whfen they had risen to pay the homage of pledging his ma^ 
jesty's health ? — the catholic duke of Norfolk. Wlio did homage on 
that memorable day as premier peer, in the presence of the assembled 
peerage of the kingdom ? — the catholic duke of Norfolk. Do you ima- 
gine that it never occurred to the representatives of the potentates of 
Europe, tiien contemplating this imposing spectacle ? — ^Do you ima- 
gine that not only the ministers of catholic Austria, catholic France, 
but of states more bigotted (if there be any bigotted) to the catiiolic 
religion, to reflect that the moment this solemn ceremony was over, 
the duke of Norfolk became disseised of the exercise of his privileges 
among his fcUow-peers, stripped of his robes of office, and of his peer- 
age, which were to be worn by the other peers, of whatever degree, 
but by him were to be laid aside and hiuig up imtil the distant — ^be it 
a very distant— day, when the coronation of a successor to his present 
most gracious sovereign should again call him forth to assist in the 
solemnization, llius, before the eyes of the peers and people of 
England, in the presence of the' representatives of the illustrious 
princes of the nations of the world, the duke of Norfolk standing 
highest in rank among the peers, the lord Clifford, like him, repre- 
senting a long line of illustrious and heroic ancestry, were to appear 
merely called fortli and furnished for the pageant, like the wax can- 
dles and lustres that flamed and sparkled in the scene ; and then, 
when they had graced the solemnity of the day, to be, like them, 
thrown by as useless and temporary formalities. They were alone» 
among all those who had the privilege of paying their homage to the 
king, shut out horn assisting the councils of their nation, and testify- 
ing by their votes their loyalty and duty to his majesty and hb 
people. Was it not trifling with their feelings, to tell them that 
they were unworthy of their indi\idual share in the legislation of that 
country, in whose most august ceremony they were yet deemed 
worthy to take so pre-eminent a part, and were acknowleged to hate 
performed it with so much distinguished dignity ? It would be better 
l)olicy to have left them, under all their disabilities, unnoticed in thst 
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day of state, than to bring them forward in the front of the ceremony 
and splendour of such an occasion, and expose them in the eyes of 
the world to the humiliation of being supposed to labour under that 
natural disqualification in addition to their ci\il exclusion— of being 
satisfied with the trumpery distinction (for such in comparison it was) 
of being intrusted with a place in that pageant, while they were 
deemed unworthy of enjoying the more substantial privileges of their 
btrdi and rank. 

Compare the situation in which the catholic peers were placed at 
the coronation, with that of any of the other illustrious personages 
assembled cm the occasion. All others appeared adding the formal 
display oi tlieir rank to the enjoyment of its more substantial attri- 
butes, while they alone were invited to a momentary possession of dis- 
tinction in the state, which almost in the same instant they were 
called upon to abandon ; and every repetition of which must convey to 
ingenuous minds, not the exaltation of rank, but its additional degra- 
dation. In vain may they trace back the glories of their ancestry— in 
vain may tiiey appeal to the long experience of their own loyalty and 
Ihesr worth, their privilege was still to hoist the banner in the recur- 
ling day of chivalrous pomp, but to lay it down when that day had 
passed, and to forego all the real and substantial advantages of their 
illustrious rank and condition in the conmiimity in which they lived, 
until they could obey the call of their legislative opponents, and 
cease to utter spiritual and ecclesiastical homilies, according to the 
practice of tiieir ancestors. 

Having stated tlius much as applicable to the case of the English 
cadioHc peers, he should now for a moment turn to the condition of 
the catholic peers in the sister kingdom. In the course of the late 
loyal visit of his majesty to Ireland — a visit which he agreed with his 
right honourable Mend (Mr. Runkett) in thinking was as much a 
measure of wisdom as of grace — a noble lord of the catholic religion 
(the earl of Fingall) was, by the grace and favoiur of his majesty, 
dec(»ated with the riband of the national order of Ireland (the order 
of St. Patrick.) He (Mr. Canning) was curious to learn if there 
were any circumstances connected with this mark of distinction, 
which made it come with peculiar grace and favour from the king to 
the eari of FingalL He had therefore directed his attention to the 
statutes of the order, and in the preamble read the qualifications 
whicii the personage was supposed to possess who was selected for 
the disitinguished honour of being a knight of St. Patrick. It set out 
with declaring ** that whereas it hath been tiie custom of the wisest 
and moet beneficent princes to distinguish their loyal and dutiful 
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subjects by marks of honour, and thereby to point out their eminent 
merits and services, as an example to excite the emulation of others 
to attain similar distinction." These were the reasons which re- 
commended and justified the selection of lord FingaU for so high a 
mark of his majesty's favour. But as to the emulation which that 
most gracious act was to excite, how was that to be exemplified? 
Did not the law of the land place lord Fingall, when he departed 
from the court of Dublin to his own estate in the country, in a worse 
situation, as to the real exercise of political power, than any of the 
labourers who tilled the ground around his dwelling ? Lord FingaU, 
because of being a catholic peer, was not only wholly disqualified 
from sitting or voting in either house of parUament, but also from 
voting at the election of a member for either. The tillers of his 
ground, catholic or protestant could, perhaps, the very humblest 
among them, vote at the election of a member to represent him in 
parliament, while lord Fingall alone was not thought fit to be in- 
trusted with the privilege of voting at the election of any of the 
representative peers of Ireland. Was that an anomaly which ought to 
have perpetual existence ? Here he begged to say, that if the house 
allowed him to bring in the bill which he meant to propose to their 
consideration, he meant to include the Irish as well as the English 
peers, and tliat the former should have the privilege of being • candi- 
dates for the representative peerage, as well as voting at the elections 
for their own body. 

He had as yet considered the act of 1678, only in a political point 
of view ; but he should greatly underrate its importance, if he were 
not to say that its operation upon the individuals who suffered by it 
was peculiarly distressing and impolitic. No man could think more 
sincerely than he did, that they did wrong in refusing to Roman 
catholics seats in that house ; but that was a different wrong from 
the one of which he complained. It was, indeed, the withholding of 
an important right ; but the right had in all ages been clogged with 
difi^culties and impediments. Hardly at any time had it been entirely 
admitted, or tranquilly enjoyed, since the reformation. But the 
wrong to which the catholic peer had been subjected was of a totally 
different kind. It was the deprivation of a right, which was as much 
his as his property and life. He trusted he had shewn this on the 
frdlest evidence. He was as much unwilling as any man could be, 
to make invidious references, while he wished to see the catholic 
peers restored to their own house, where they had so clear a right to 
sit. Those noblemen, it was hardly needful that he should say, 
placed in the exalted situations which they occupied, did not wish tp 
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see their fellow-catholics of inferior rank deprived of their privileges, 
and subject also to exclusion from the parliament. But he must 
contend that, as on the one hand, the right taken away was not the 
same, so, on the other, had the infliction of punishment been beyond 
all proportion. A number of contingencies might operate to prevent 
the entrance of the untitled catholic into parliament, supposing his 
other disabilities were removed, which he would be liable to, how- 
ever, in common with every candidate whatever. He might be an 
officer of the revenue — ^he might not have the requisite pecuniary 
qualification ; or he might not, like hundreds of others who had gone 
before him, have the good fortune to be chosen. But he did not, 
like the catholic peer, bear about him the distinctive mark of his ex- 
clusion — the badge of deprivations. No man ever met the present 
duke of Norfolk, for instance, in company, without knowing that 
that nobleman was shut out from the councils of his sovereign. None 
ever saw the coronet which sparkled on his brow, without a feeling 
that it branded rather than distinguished its illustrious possessor ; no 
man could hear his wide possessions, his titles enumerated, without 
being sensible that their owner was degraded by such an exclusion. 
The proceeding itself which had produced this injustice might be so 
stated. Parliament had taken from these peers a right, and inflicted 
on them a grievous wrong. 

The exclusion of Roman cathoUcs from parliament was a question 
which rested on solid, but on diflferent merits ; the peculiarity of the 
peers' case consisted in their situation, by no means the same as that 
of others of the same religion — ^in the nature of that right which they 
had lost — ^in the injustice through which they had lost it — and in the 
inflictions which the statute of exclusion had occasioned them. And 
so &u: from paying an excessive homage to rank or property, or 
station, in selecting these illustrious victims as the objects of redress, 
he did them hard justice. They had stood by for nearly fifty years, 
while to other Roman catholics great relaxations of disabling laws, 
and many privileges, had been conceded. They had stood by silent 
and contented spectators of the benefits conferred on others ; and if 
he now presented himself to carry their appeal before parliament, he 
would only say, that, though perhaps it was not against their will, it 
was certainly without their concurrence. So confident did he feel in 
the view which he had taken of the injustice of the act of Charles, 
that if it were possible to bring the case before any tribunal of the 
country which should have the power of revising the proceedings of 
the legislature, he was certain that the catholic peers would carry 
their claim before it. Taking all the circumstances of the popish 
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plot into consideration, their contemporaneous effect upon that house 
of the legislature which passed the measure in question, a bill enacted 
so reluctantly, and all the features of which that very house declared, 
by a protest still extant on their journals, to be hostile to the con- 
stitution ; and considering the innocence of those against whom its 
provisions were levelled, particularly of lord Stafford, he felt justified 
in saying, that there was no jury which, upon such a case, would 
not hold that the catholic peers were entitled to the restoration of 
their place in parliament. Now what would be the effect of a reso- 
lution of this kind ? It was hardly necessary to consider the effect of 
carrying the wider question. He would not say, indeed, that the 
success of the present proposition might not induce a desire of seeing 
the catholics generally eligible to parliament. But how different' 
was that question, and supposing them eligible, how few would be 
returned ? So firmly was the degradation attached to them by the 
long disabilities of many years, that very few would find their way 
into that house, even when admissible to it. Any thing which re 
moved from any part of that body a portion of this degradation, was, 
** pro tantOy* a relief from oppression; and on this account the 
admission of the catholic peers would efface some part of their 
wrongs. 

He desired to know, whether the house of commons had been in- 
formed on what principle the catholic peers were excluded from the 
house of lords imder the 30th of Charles II. after they had been 
expressly cited and returned there by Elizabeth, at the time when 
she imposed the oath of supremacy on the house of conunons ? He 
did not think it by any means clear, that Elizabeth imposed that oath 
even on the house of commons with any decided intention of ex» 
eluding Roman catholics from parliament. The oaths administered 
to catholics were of two sorts ; some putting them bona fide upon the 
test of their allegiance, while others had been framed (their allegi- 
ance being decided in the minds of the framers,) not as the test of 
loyalty, but of Catholicism. He was confident that this was tru^ 
just as much as he was that the enactments of the 30th of Charles II. 
were devised, not as a test of allegiance, but with a foreknowledge 
in the minds of their framers, that they should find some oath which 
the catholics would not take. He thought that the 30th of Charles II. 
was in no part of it a re-enacting bill ; for though it imposed the 
oath of allegiance, it reimposed it alio intuitu. The 30th of Gharles 
II. to the disqualifications which it imposed upon the catholics added 
the old ones of Elizabeth : why were they added, but for one of two 
reasons — either with the view of excluding the duke of York from the 
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throne, as he was then a catholic, or else m consequence of the expo« 
sition of the popish plot ! If it was in consequence of the popish plot, 
he desired to know, not whether this or that gentleman thought it a 
true narrative, but whether the house of commons thought that the 
catholic peers were justly or unjustly impeached? If unjustly, 
why was the bill framed to exclude them from parliament ? It justly, 
why were they not put upon their trial ? If he were told that one of 
them was brought to trial, he desired to ask whether his innocence 
was not cleaiiy established ? And if it was not, he wished to ascer- 
tain whether all the posterity of those cathoUc peers were to be in- 
cluded in an eternal proscription ? Even in this case, it would be, 
not because the earl of Stafford had been desirous of overthrowing 
the state, but because he had been unjustly accused of such an inten- 
tion, and decapitated. He asked whether, in the present day, any 
reasonable fears could be entertained of the pope himself, of the at- 
tempts of popish incendiaries, or the fabrication of popish plots, for 
these had been the groimds of a statute of disabilities which were at 
once the memorial and the only justification of their origin. In 
rendering this homage to justice, there was no danger of establishing 
any improper precedent which should hereafter guide the experience 
of parliament. Undoubtedly the whole question of catholic disability 
or admissibility could rest only on groimds of political expediency, 
operating upon those common and natural rights which it was obli- 
gatory upon every body to respect. He claimed for the catholic 
peers as a matter of right, and nothing else. As a question of right, 
it could not stand upon grounds which should render it necessary for 
him to open the general question. He would appeal to that house, 
and to all the acts which it had passed in favour of the constitutional 
rights of the people — ^he appealed not from the former to the present 
times, but from ancestor to ancestor, from Shaftesbury to Burnet, 
from Oates to Elizabeth — ^he appealed to them and to experience, for 
the evidence of the justice and policy upon which the claim of the 
catholic peers was founded. He called upon them not to adopt the 
opinions of Hume, nor to defend a wrong measure, rather than con- 
cede a point to the injured. He could assure the house, that he 
would not have brought this question forward, had he not felt the 
necessity of doing justice, as feu: as he could, to the case of the ca- 
tholic peers ; and he now called upon them to restore those rights by 
a determination which should be in the eye of humanity charitable, 
and in the name of Qod just. The right honourable gentleman con- 
cluded amidst loud cheering from both sides of the house, by moving 
for leave to bring in a bill to repeal so much of an act of the 30th of 
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Charles II. as debars Roman catholic peers from the exercise of theii' 
right to sit and vote in the ho\ise of lords. 

Mr. Agar Ellii^ seconded the motion. 
Mr. (secretary) Peel then rose. 

He was perfectly willing to avoid, in his argument, all discussion of 
the general principle, and did not hesitate to enter the field within 
the limits prescribed by his right honoiurable friend. He could per- 
ceive no soimd reason for exempting Roman catholic peers from po- 
litical restrictions to which a whole commimity professing the same 
religious tenates were by law subject. What was the title of the act 
which passed in 1678 ? It was " the better to secure the king's go- 
vernment, by disabling Roman catholics to sit in parliament, &c/' 
Here was no manifestation of any difference in the views entertained 
by our ancestors, as regarded different classes of Roman catholics. 
But his right honourable friend, who made this motion, seemed to 
think that it rested on a ground peculiar to itself. His opinion iqp- 
peared to be, that there was an inherent privilege in the peerage, not 
to be tampered with imder any but the most extraordinary dbrcu^ti-' 
stances, or dangers of the most imminent nature. To this opinion he 
objected on constitutional principles. He begged leave to dieny that 
peers were exempted from any of the restrictions or disabilitiies that 
were still applicable to commoners. Let them look, if they pleased, 
to the Irish imion ; and what, he asked, would they discover there 
that contravened his proposition ? It exhibited, indeed, some ano- 
maly ; but the inference from it was directly the other way. Peers 
remained liable to the same punishments and penalties as commoneri ; 
but they were to sit in parliament (he, of course, alluded to Irish pro- 
testant peers) by the title of election. But as this was not alto- 
gether a novel regulation, as a similar principle had been adopted in 
the union with Scotland, was it not a little surprising that his ri^ 
honourable friend should have abstained from all mention of, or allu- 
sion to, this last event ? His right honourable friend had, at least, 
forborne from reminding the house of one part of that celebrated 
treaty, and it was left to him (Mr. Peel) to submit to parhameot 
whether they would now qualify catholic peers to sit among them, 
or respect, eo nomine, that article of the act of union, in which it was 
specifically declared, that no person, being a papist, should vote fiur, 
or sit as any member of the estates of that realm ? Could it be de- 
nied that this article now formed as valid a barrier against the con- 
templated innovation, as any statute or national contract on record? 
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It went to shew that no such doctrine as that of any inherent pri- 
vilege existing in the peers was recognised by lord Somers, or the 
other great whig ministers of that day. If they had acknowledged the 
principle, would they ever have admitted or sanctioned a provision 
that must so eflfectually subvert it ? No : had they held the opinion 
of his right honourable friend, they would never have thus attempted 
to bind future parliaments to a fixed and determinate policy. With 
regard to the Roman catholic peers of England, they were in number 
not more than six or seven. Now did his right honourable friend's 
measure provide only for the introduction of these peers to seats in 
the other house ? No ; it invested the crown with the power of an 
tadimited increase. Whilst one branch of the legislature was subject 
to a variety of changes, tbe other was to be free from every alteration 
bat that which emanated from the cro^-n. Whilst the house of com- 
mons, sitting as representatives of the people, with limited functions 
and a temporary existence, submitted to certain tests, upon what 
ground, reconcileable to the constitution, were members of the other 
house to be exempted ? He desired also to inquire, where was the 
necessity for reo^nising this supposed right in the peerage, admitting 
it to exist ? It did not appear to him to be either necessary or expe- 
dient. Where was the imperious necessity that dictated to them 
tiiifl form of entering upon the subject ? It was, as far as he knew, 
the first instance of the question being thus divided. From the year 
1805, when, for the first time after the imion, it was brought before 
the house by Mr. Fox, seconded by Mr. Grattan, no proposition had 
been admitted to the legislature afiecting peers exclusively. Neither 
could he perceive in the present circumstances any peculiar reason 
for taking up the subject in this mode. He confessed that, notwith- 
standing the eloquent and ingenious speech of his right honoiurable 
friend (Mr. Canning,) he was not satisfied that any clear or substantial 
case had been stated in support of the present motion. Still he re- 
nkembered, that he had given a pledge at the commencement of his 
obeervations, which he hoped not to abandon : it was that of accu'> 
latdy examining that course of legal and constitutional history which 
formed the basis of his right honourable friend's whole argument. 
Might he not then foirly say, that his right honourable friend had en- 
<^voured to trace the exclusion and final disabilities of the catholics 
to the popish plot, and to the discoveries of Oates ? — ^that previous to 
the year 1678, they were not so disqualified ? Now he must here 
protest against the selection of detached periods of history, on which 
to raise an argument of this kind. It was not from isolated events, 
or the peculiar circumstances attending one occasion, that they could 
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deduce a just or fair conclusion upon a question so extensive. Times 
of commotion required them to carry back their views into antecedent 
circumstances, before they came to a final judgment. Neither the 
French revolution, nor any epoch resembling it, would ever be re^ 
garded in its true light, unless the predisposing causes were under- 
stood as well as the concurrence of fortuitous events that happened 
contemporaneously. On various considerations, the policy and princi- 
ples to which he had been adverting, were re-enacted and confirmed 
at the period of the revolution. The bill of rights was itself an exam- 
ple of the firm and enduring nature of this policy. Whatever bis 
right honomrable friend might think of Oates or of the popish plot, k 
was, in his opinion, manifest, that there did then exist a |brmidable 
and infamous conspiracy against the protestant establishment. The 
object of the conspirators was not merely to extinguish and destroy 
the protestant religion. Immediately after the downM of Clarendon, 
a disposition was evinced by the court, as well as by particular indivi- 
duals, for rooting out the protestant faith, and subverting the consti- 
tution in church and state. It was due, in common justice to our an- 
cestors, to the memory of those who established the rights which we 
were now enjoying, to refer to the situation in which they were 
placed, and the motives that influenced their conduct. If he admitted 
all the monstrous injustice which was said to have been committed in 
the case of lord Stafford, did it follow that no foimdation existed for 
the policy that was adopted by our forefathers in 1678, and that was 
aftenvards sanctioned and continued? And if he granted,, that in 
what was called the popish plot might be found an extravagant &- 
brication and tissue of wickedness ; still he must ask what was the 
prevailing temper at that time, and how were these disclosures re- 
ceived ? People at that time were in possession of their conmioii 
sense ; it viras the period when, according to Blackstone, our constita- 
tion had become theoretically perfect. Mr. Fox had described it as 
the era of good laws and of bad government. Would these stodeB 
against the catholics have been listened to with such avidity, had not 
a feeling existed, that there was ground for jealousy and sui^icion? 
King Charles the second had, throughout his reign, by every sort of 
artifice, and apparently out of favour to the dissenters, exerted him- 
self to procure a relaxation of the laws against the catholics. The 
dissenters, indeed, to their great credit, saw through the artifice, and 
refused to accept any advantage that must be purchased by grantii^ 
the crown a dispensing power. Was there, indeed, not amply enougli 
to alarm their suspicions? It was now known, that king Charles 
was engaged in a secret treaty veith Louis XIV. and the letters of 
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Coleman, secretary to the dulte of York, in 1675, octmUIy dirvcloiiol 
ft jrfan " for destroying that pestilent heresy with which the northern 
parts of Europe were infected ;" and divcribed it in nnother paMogr, 
" at hai-ing a greater prosjwct of success than any dexign fnmed since 
the time of queep Mary." Surely nil tiiia threw some light on what 
had occurred in 1672. In the secret treaty was an article that 
pledged Charlea II. to a change of the religion he profc»8cd. It Htated, 
that he was convinced of the truth of the Roman catholic religion— 
that he would shortly be reconciled to the church of Rome, and tbit 
in case his subjects should rtbel, which was not likely, that hia tnoet 
chriatiaji majesty should fiimish a sum of £200,000 to his assistance. 
Here, then, vaa an instance of a Britiah monarch proposing to barter 
away the religion and rights of his subjects, and for the sura of 
a£200,000. He wished only to remind the house, tliat the chief ad- 
visers and instigatorE of that secret treaty by which the liberties of the 
country were bartered for :£200,000, (a 1cm sum by half than was 
aow voted for a Caledonian canal or a {>enitcnlJary), were lord Arling< 
Um, lord Clifford, and lord Arundel of Wardour. Such being the feet, 
n-aa it surprising, that independent of the terror the popish plot might 
produce, parliament should feci so much jealousy lest catholic pcera 
^nld again became the advisers of the crown ? 

At the revolution, tlie bill passed requiring the declaration against 
transubstantiation, and altering the oaths of allegiance and supremacy; 
and if any act of parliament could in its nature be permanent, per- 
manency ought to belong to those acts passed at the period of the bill 
d rights, when it was declared that James II. had a design to extir- 
pate the protestant religion, and had been under the direction of evil 
councils and ministers. Such was tlie intention of the IcgislatorB of 
tbat day; and he never could believe, if it were not the intention, 
that lord Somers and the other wliigs would in 1705. so soon after 
the revolution, have inserted the articles in the Scottish union, tliat 
the peers and commons from thence should necessarily be protestants, 
and protestants only. At the revolution, a view was taken of oil the 
dangers to which the country had been exposed. The statesmen of 
that day had seen that Charles I. had been under the influence of a 
catholic queen, and that James II. was an avowed Roman catholic, 
and had endeavoured to subvert the religion of the state, and that 
Charles II. though in external conformity a member of the catablisbcd 
church, did not by that outward compliance afford a sufficient 
guarantee for the safety of the church. It was found that he, too, 
hajd been influenced by evil counsellors. At the revolution, there- 
fore, provision was made for excluding a Roman catholic queen froni 
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the throne — for preventing a Roman catholic king from presiding 
over the affairs of the nation, and for shutting out of the councils and 
the legislature all who were not of the protestant fiedth. Ten years 
after the discoveries of Oates, the houses of lords and commons took 
these sage precautions ; and whether they were right or wrong, they 
established the protestant character of parliament. 

His right honourable friend had referred to what he considered a 
strange state of legislation upon this subject ; but would his motion 
cure any one of the anomalies at present existing ? Supposing this 
bill parsed, would the condition of a Roman catholic peer of Ireland 
be improved ? He would be qualified to sit and vote in the house of 
peers, and to vote on the election of a representative peer ; but if he 
were chosen by any cpimty or town to sit, as he migl\t were he not a 
Roman catholic, in the house of commons, he would be turned bade, 
because he could not make a declaration from which lie was freed in 
the house of lords. He would put it to any man whether the ano- 
maly was not thus rendered more striking than at present ? Again 
he would ask, if it were right that a Roman catholic peer (the duke 
of Norfolk, for instance) should enjoy all the hereditary privil^^ of 
his rank and station — should sit and vote in the house of lords, and 
advise the crown upon all matters, wotdd it not indeed be a moat 
strange state of legislation, if he were by law not permitted to receive 
from the crown the slightest mark of official confidence ? This was 
one of the strongest arguments that could be used for postponing the 
consideration of the peers (which was all it was necessary for him 
now to maintain) imtil the great question relating to the whole 
catholic body were brought before the house. He should pursue now 
the course in which he had always proceeded on this subject, by 
giving the proposal his most decided resistance, 

Lord Nugent spoke warmly in favour of general eman^ 
cipation, and regretted that the house should confine itself 
to one part only of the question. Under all circumstances^ 
however, he supported the motion. 

Mr« Plunkett also spoke in favour of the motion. 

His right honourable friend (Mr. Peel) had said, that it was not; 
alone the fear of a popish succession, or the alarm of popish j^ts^ 
which had led the parliament of the reign of Charles II. to pass th^ 
act which the motion was intended to repeal, but that for a long tim^ 
ft just distrust was entertained of the catholics, and a plot was goin^ 
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forward to sobvert the liberties and change the religion of the oouiitiy 
by foreign aid — ^that an alliance had been formed with the court of 
France for this object, and that the Roman catholics were ready to 
jBecond any invasion of their country, which might enable them to 
regain their lost power. He admitted that the catholics of that day 
were not well affected to a protestant state, or to the protestant 
throne. He admitted other causes of suspicion against them existed 
than the foble of the popish plot. Be it allowed that they were dis- 
affected then — ^the question was, were they eo now ? This recur- 
rence to history would be found to contain the strongest argument 
for the. motion ; for^ if the spirit of the catholics now was so different 
from, what it had been then, why apply the same rule to both — on what 
jground continue an exclusion against a loyal and well-affiected peer, 
which had been obtained against his disloyal and disaffected ances- 
tor—on what ground enforce an act which passed when doubts 
existed of a protestant succession and of rebellion, when the suc- 
cession to the throne is secure, and disaffection no longer exists? 
But his honourable friend (Mr. Peel) had not felt secure in resting on 
tbe history of Charles the second's reign — ^he had gone down to the 
revolution, and appealed to the principles then sanctioned, as sup- 
porting his own views. He begged leave to set his right honourable 
friend right, on some of these points. The laws against the cathoUcs, 
to which he had alluded, formed no part of the revolution, they 
formed no part of the bill of rights ; the last act was not mentioned 
in the bill of rights. When the revolution was appealed to as a 
jBanddon to measures of a penal and partial character, or on questions 
of this kind, he (Mr. Plunkett) professed that he did not know what 
was meant. Was it meant that all the acts which preceded, accom- 
paniedy or followed the revolution, were parts of the revolution ? If 
(hey were, then the repeal of the penal laws against catholics, and 
the relaxation of various statutes for admitting them to civil privi- 
leges, had made^ great inroads on the revolution. But if the laws 
which preceded and followed the revolution were not parts of it, why 
l&ould we be restrained from doing an act of right and justice by an 
appeal to it. The principles of the revolution did not require the 
exclusion of any class of the people from civil privileges, on accoimt 
of religious opinions. The protestant religion, he allowed, had had a 
great influence in establishing the Hanoverian succession ; but it was 
the spirit of freedom which was the cause of both. If the protestant 
establishment could only be preserved by the maintenance of princi- 
)^lea wiiich would exclude great classes of the' people from civil privi- 
kgee, the price would certainly be great. Mr. Burke, no enemy to 
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the establishment, had truly observed, " I cannot conceive haw any 
thing worse can be said of the protestant religion of the church of 
England than this ; that, wherever it is established, it becomes ne- 
cessary to deprive the body of the people of their liberties, and to 
reduce them to a state of civil servitude." This was not necessary 
in his (Mr. Hunkett's) opinion ; the safety of the establishment could 
be easily reconciled with the admission of persons, professing another 
religion, to civil rights. He would, therefore, support the motion 
as a great measiure of justice. Every instance of exclusion, every 
hour of delay in admitting them to their rights, was an injustice — 
while every concession was an act of conciliation and justice. The 
right honourable gentleman, after some other observations, con- 
cluded by warmly supporting the motion. 

Mr. Canning replied to the arguments of Mr. Peel. On 
a division, the bonoui'able member's motion was carried by 
means of a small majority of five. The bill passed the 
house of commons, but was rejected, on a second readingi 
by the lords. 

Towards the autumn of this year the changes in the ad- 
ministration, which took place in consequence of the death 
of the marquis of Londonderry, and by which Mr. Canning 
was introduced into the cabinet, as secretary of state for fo- 
reign afiairs, revived the hopes of the friends of emancipation, 
that some important measures would soon be introduced. 
About the same time, the marquis of Wellesley was appointed 
to the lord-Iieutenancy of Ireland, the efiect of whose admin- 
istration we shall probably have occasion to notice in a future 
part of our work. 

The state of Ireland, during the following year, 1823, was 
such as to render it necessary, in the opinion of ministers, to 
renew the insurrection act. Some conciliatory measures 
were likewise attempted towards tranquillizing the country, 
by the introduction of a bill for the composition of tithes. 

By this bill, 4 Geo. IV. c. 99^ incumbents were enabled to 
let leases of their tithes for twenty-one years. When the 
parties more immediately interested expressed their desire to 
carry the provisions of the composition acts into effect, com^ 
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jnissioners were to be appointed to ascertain and fix an equit- 
able equivalent for the tithes, to be calculated upon the 
average for the seven years preceding, of all the sums paid, 
agreed for, or adjudged to be paid on account of tithes: 
but should the composition, previously settled by private 
agreement, be below such average, the commissioners had 
jio power to increase it. Having thus determined upon the 
equivalent, they were next to divide it among all lands within 
the parish, not being tithe-free, whether arable or depastured, 
equally in proportion, and according to the true annual 
value. The agreement thus accepted and settled, might either 
continue in force for twenty-one years without any variation, 
or be altered every seventh and fourteenth years accord- 
ing to the price of corn in the Dublin Gazette during the 
seven preceding years. 

Now it is obvious that, in addition to the encouragement 
thus given to agriculture, by spreading in just proportions 
over land depastured as well as arable the amount of tithes 
previously confined to the land in tillage, the tendency of 
these acts was completely to do away all that series of petty 
vexations which occur between the incumbent and the tenant 
in the valuing and collecting of tithes ; and that if they were 
adopted throughout the country, they would speedily convert 
the entire tithes of Ireland into standing rents. 

It was highly desirable that the gentry of the country should, 
with the clergy, be influenced by the same feeling on this 
occasion, and endeavour, so far as they had the power, to give 
to these acts an operation as extensive as it must be bene- 
ficial. 

It was hoped, also, that a reform in the magistracy, and 
the progress of education, would still farther promote the 
same object. But the picture which Ireland still presented, 
was, notwithstanding, a wilderness of anarchy, superstition, 
and outrage. In the early part of this year, lord Nugent 
brought in a measure for placing English catholics on an 
equal footing with those of Ireland, by giving them the 
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elective francfaise, and admitting them to hold certain ofKces. 
It was divided into two bills ; the first of which was confined 
to the g^ant of the elective franchise, by repealing so mudi 
of the statute of William III. as related to the administralioi 
of the oath of supremacy, to persons voting for members of 
parliament. This concession, being supported by Mr. Peel, 
passed the commons, without much difficulty. On the 9di 
of July, lord Lansdown moved the second reading of the biH 
in the house of lords. The result of a division was, a majo^ 
rity of seven against the measure. The second bill, — ^that for 
making catholics elligible to certain offices in England,—^ 
also passed the house of commons, but it was not introduced 
into the lords. 

Tn the spring of 1824, although outrages, similar in theif 
character to those which had of late excited so much alarm, 
continued to occur in the southern and western districts of 
Ireland, yet, on the whole, that country had made a consi- 
derable approach to tranquillity and order. Still, it was not 
deemed safe to trust to the ordinary administration of justice'; 
and therefore, in compliance with a recommendation of ft 
committee of the house, the ministers asked for a renewal of 
the insurrection act, regpretting the necessity of such an ioi* 
fringement of the constitution, but contending that without it 
the orderly part of the population could not be protectedf. 
The measure was carried. 

On the 8th of April, lord Damley, in the house of peersr^ 
moved that ** a select committee be appointed, to inquire boW 
far the provisions lately adopted for the internal regulation 
of Ireland had tended, or appeared likely to tend, to the weU 
fare and happiness of that part of the united kingdom/' On 
the 11th of May, the same question was brought before the 
commons by lord Althorpe, when some interesting and anii^ 
mated debates followed. The most elaborate speech was thajt 
of Mr. North, an Irish barrister. We introduce a few of his 
remarks, for the purpose of exhibiting the view taken by a 
native of the country, of the miseries of that unhappy land. 
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** In Ireland/' observed Mr. North, *' the people had, for 
a series of years, suffered a variety of misery. They had 
proceeded from one affliction to another. Each season 
brought its peculiar horror. In one it was famine ; in the 
next it was fever ; in the third it was murder. These sad 
events seemed to form a perpetual cycle, the parts of which 
were of r^ular and mournful occurrence. The evils which 
all felt, all ascribed to different causes. The peasant attri- 
buted them to the rapacity of the landlord ; the landlord to 
the bigotry of the clergy. For his own part, he believed 
tbey originated in many causes ; of which, one of the most 
conspicuous, was the unemployed population. No political 
axiom was more certain, than that there was no secret of go- 
vernment by which it was possible to reconcile tranquillity 
with idleness. To an energetic people, especially, employ- 
moit was a positive want. Where such a people were left 
without occupation; they became wild, untameable, and 
ferocious. Disguise it as we might, such a people were in a 
savage state, and fluctuated, — as the history of Ireland but 
too plainly proved, that the Irish people fluctuated, — between 
hopeless indolence, and desperate mischief. Placed at the 
bottom of the scale of human beings, the Irish peasant never 
looked upward. He was influenced by neither fear of de- 
gradation, nor expectation of advancement. He remained 
fixed on the spot where he first drew his breath, without the 
wish, and, still more, without the power of motion. He saw 
whatever existed of prosperity among his superiors, placed at 
an inuneasurable distance beyond bis grasp. He saw him- 
self surrounded by men of a religion different from his own, 
whose interest appeared to him to be at variance with his own, 
and whose chief or sole business he supposed to be, armed as 
tbey were with the sword and the law, to keep him quiet and 
poor. Under such circumstances he became hardened and 
desperate. All the noble traits of such a man's character 
became deteriorated and debased. His courage was con- 
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veTted into ferocity; bis intelligence into fraud; his whole 
state and condition was gradually deteriorated; and the 
peasant was, at length, lost in the murderer and the incenif 
diary."* 

An amendment being proposed by Mr. Goulburn, it was 
subsequently agreed by the commons to appoint a committee, 
but the corresponding motion in the lords wa9 rejected, as 
was also a subsequent attempt of the same kind, made by 
lord Liverpool. 

Various petitions were presented in the course of ih^ ^^s^ 
sion from the Roman catholics of Ireland, and supplied 9, 
never failing theme of declamation. Lord Lansdown introv- 
duced two bills for abolishing ^me of the disabilities of the 
English catholics ; the same in substance with those which 
bad received the sanction of the commons in the former year, 
but had not been carried through the house of lords. One 
of these conferred the elective franchise on English Roman 
catholics; the other admitted them to act as magistrates, 
and hold certain subordinate offices, particularly in the re- 
venue. Their object was to place the catholics of England, 
as nearly as possible, in the same situation with those ip 
Ireland. They contained also a provision for enabling the 
duke of Norfolk to exercise the office of earl-marsbal. Botli 
bills were lost on a second reading. 

So far as lord Lansdown's bill was intended to qualify ca- 
tholics for holding offices in the revenue, the object was ac- 
complished by an actf providing that it should be lawful for 
any person to hold and execute any office in the manage* 
ment, collection, and receipt of the revenue, without taking 
any oath, except the oath of allegiance, and the oath for the 
faithful performance of the duties of the situation. This act 
was passed without discussion, and received the royal assent 
on the 17th of June, 



* Mr. North's speech in the commons, May 11, 1824. 
t 5 Geo. 4. c. 79. 
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A law* was also passed to enable the earUmarsbal and bis 
deputy to exercise tbat high office witbout taking tbe oath 
of supremacy, or signing the declaration against transubstan- 
tiation. It was introduced by lord Holland. The duke of 
Newcastle and lord Abingdon entered a protest on tbe jour« 
nals against the principle of the act« 

The Irish tithe composition bill, passed in tbe former ses- 
sion, had been carried very extensively into operation, and 
had produced very beneficial results. The plenteous har- 
vest tended also to improve the tranquillity of tbe country, 
and shortly after the close of the session, the lord-lieutenant 
found himself enabled to put an end to tbe operation of the 
insurrection act, in several of the disturbed counties. 

• 6 Geo. 4. c. 119. 
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HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 
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opening of Parliament — Debate on Mr, Goulbum's Bill for the 
Suppression of unlawful Societies — Speeches of Mr, Goulbum and 
Mr, Peel — Resolutions of the Catholic Association on passing the 
Bill, 



Notwithstanding the impartial manner, in which we 
have endeavoured to advocate rights of private judgment, 
and the principles of toleration, as extending alike to all 
classes of religionists, we are, at the same time, fully aware 
of the vital importance of those great theological questions 
at issue between the church of Rome and her protestant op- 
ponent. Popery, as such, has ever been the object of our de- 
cided disapprobation ; and there is not one of its forbidding 
features which excites an antipathy in a higher degree than 
that vindictive and intolerant spirit by which it has, in all 
former ages, been so remarkably characterized. This spirit 
and character were strikingly manifested in the furious oppo- 
sition made by the catholic priesthood in Ireland to the pro- 
gress of education, and the operations of the Bible societies in 
1824, and to which, in gathering up the thread of our brief 
narrative, it will be necessary to advert. 

One or two instances will illustrate the state of feeling 
which prevailed. At a meeting of the Galway Bible Society, 
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held in tbe court-house at Loughrea, his grace the archbishop 
of Tuam was in the chair. The report having been read, 
it was moved and seconded that it should be adopted and 
printed. The archbishop put the question in the usual 
manner ; when, in obedience to a signal given by the priests, 
tbe expressions of acquiescence, on the part of the gentry, 
were drowned amidst the yells which burst from the rabble. 
A scene of riot ensued. Sticks were brandished, and indi- 
'cation shewn of the intention of the mob to clear the court by 
force ; ladies were attacked, their clothes torn, and several 
^them received personal injury. In the midst of this con« 
fiwion, his grace the archbishop, and the promoters of the 
Ineting, narrowly escaped with their lives. 

, In the month of November, in the same year, a debate, 
-frbich lasted three days, took place, in a dissenting chapel 
lithe town of Carlow, between the catholic clergy and the 
Priends of the Bible society, on the propriety of circulating 
^jfbe scriptures without note or comment. On the third day, 
|9ie discussion was terminated by one of the Roman catholic 

lergy asking a question, which he contended his adversa- 
according to their principles, could not answer. The 
ibly called out. Answer ! answer ! question ! question ! 
id yells and vociferations proceeded from the mob, and 
fbe calls to have the priest's ^^ question answered," were ap- 
palling. At length, a rush was made over the partitions by 
which the pews were divided ; the barriers were forced, 
which excluded the populace from the speakers; and the 
whole fury of the body appeared directed towards the plat- 
form erected for the protestant clergymen, who took a part 
in the discussion. The lights were extinguished, and tbe 
most disastrous results anticipated, when the timely arrival 
of a detachment of tbe police, saved the members of the so- 
ciety from the infuriated bigotry of the mob. 

From such principles and practices as these, we cannot 
but think it our wisdom and duty, as protestants, to stand at 
the remotest distance. The church of Rome is not to be as- 
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siailed with her own weapons. The cause of truth will not 
be indebted for any p'art of its support to the arm of secular 
power. It is not by the terror of penal statutes, but by the 
diffusion of knowledge, the extention of the principles of 
Christianity, and the freest toleration as to matters of opinion, 
that it is destined to win its way. By the adoption of. a nar- 
row and persecuting policy we do but imitate the conduct 
we profess to condemn, while we add strength to the preju- 
dices, and virulence to the opposition of our adversaries. 

The violent excitement to which we have above alluded, 
was, probably, in some measure, promoted by the proceed- 
ings of the catholic association, who, in their meetings, and 
in the printed papers which they circulated, displayed, at 
this time, an unusual degree of vehemence and intemperance. 
As the proceedings of this body have had a materia] influ- 
ence on the cause of catholic emancipation, we embrace the 
present opportunity of giving some account of its origin and 
•history. Although we have mentioned the year 1760, as the 
date of its first existence in an organized form ; yet, a coni* 
federacy was arranged as far back as the year 1642, which 
has been deemed by some writers as the precursor of the asso- 
ciation of 1828. The catholics then entered into a league for 
the assertion of their civil rights. They opened their pro- 
ceedings in the city of Kilkenny, where the house is shewn 
in which their assemblies were held. They established two 
different bodies to represent the catholic people, namely, a 
general assembly, and a supreme council. The first included 
all the lords, prelates, and gentry of (he catholic body ; and 
the latter consisted of H few select members, chosen by the 
general assembly out of the different provinces, who acted as 
a kind of executive, and were recognised as their supreme 
magistrates. These " confederates" were called by Carte, in 
his Life of Ormonde, " an association." He adds, that the 
first result of their union was an address to king Charles I. 
in which they demanded justice, and besought him ** timely 
to assign a place where they might with safety express their 
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l^ievances/' On receiving this address, the king issued a 
commission under the great seal, empowering the commis« 
sioners to treat with ^ the confederates/^ to receive in writing 
what they had to say or propound, and to transmit it to his 
majesty • This commission was dated the 11th of January, 
1642. 

From the revolution to the reign of George the second, the 
catholics were so depressed and abject, that they did not 
dare tp petition, and their very silence was frequently the 
subject of imputation, as affording evidence of a discontented 
and dissatisfied spirit. It was in the year 1757, upon the ap« 
pointment of the duke of Bedford to the viccroyalty of Ire- 
land, that a committee was for the first time formed, of which 
the great model, perhaps, was to be discovered in " the con- 
federates" of 1642 ; and ever since that period, the affairs of 
the body have been more or less conducletl through the me- 
dium of assemblies of a similar character. The committee of 
1757, may be justly accounted the parent of the great con- 
vention which has since brought its enormous seven millions 
into action. The members of the committee, formed in that 
year, were delegated and actually chosen by the people. 
They were a parliament invested with all the authority of 
representation. Their first assembly was held in a tavern 
called ** The Globe," in Essex street, Dublin. After some 
sittings, Mr. Wyse, of Waterford, proposed a plan of more 
exteqdt^d delegation, which was at once adopted. In 1759, 
*-^, this body was brought into recognition by the state ; 
for, upon the alarm of the invasion of Conflans, the Ro- 
man catholic committee prepared a loyal address, which was 
presented to John Ponsonby, the then speaker, by Messrs. 
Crump and Mac Dermot, two delegates, to be transmitted by 
him to the lord-lieutenant. A most gracious answer to this 
address was returned, and published in the Gazette. The 
speaker summoned the two delegates to the house of com*- 
mpns, and the address was then read. Mr. Mac Dermot, 
in the name of his body, thanked the speaker for his conde- 
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scension. This was the first instance in which the political 
existence of the Irish catholics was acknowledged, through 
the medium of their committee. 

The catholic committee pursued its course, and in 1777, 
extorted the first important relaxation; for they acquired 
the right of taking leases for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years, and their landed property was made descendible and 
deviseable, in the same manner as protestant estates. From 
1782 until 1793, no farther concessions were made; but the 
catholics increased in power, until, in 1792, their committee 
assumed a formidable aspect. Theobald Wolfe Tone, in his 
Memoirs, gives the following account of what may be called 
the association of that period : — ^^ The general committee of 
the catholics, which, since the year 1792, has made a distin- 
guished figure in the politics of Irel^d, was a body coip- 
posed of their bishops, their country gentlemen, and of. a 
certain number of merchants and traders, all resident in 
Dublin, but named by the catholics in the different towns 
corporate to represent them. The original object of this insti- 
tution was to obtain the repeal of an oppressive tax called qua- 
terage, which was levied on the catholics only; and the 
government, which found the committee at first a convenient 
instrument on some occasions, connived at their exiistence. 
So degraded was the catholic mind at this period, that the 
sole business of the general committee was to prepare and 
deliver in to the viceroy a servile address, the record of their 
depression. Under the appearance of apathy, however, a 
new spirit was gradually arising in the body, owing princi« 
pally to the exertions and the example of one man, John 
Keogh, to whose services his country, and more especially 
the catholics, were singularly indebted." 

John Keogh, being advanced in life, had retired, in a great 
degree, from public proceedings, and confined himself to his 
residence at Mount Jerom, in the vicinity of Dublin. He 
had been previously defeated in a public assembly by a 
young barrister, who had begun to make a figure at the bar, 
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to which he was called in the year 1798, and who, the mo- 
ment he took a part in politics, made a commanding im« 
pression. This barrister was Daniel O'Connell, who, in over- 
throwing the prerious leader of the body upon a question 
connected with the propriety of persevering to petition the 
legislature, gave proof of the extraordinary abilities which 
haye been since so successfully developed. Mr. Keogh was 
mortified, but his infinnities, without reference to any pain 
which he might have suffered, were a sufficient inducement 
to retire from the stage, where he had long performed the 
prinfipal character with such just applause. Mr. O'Connell 
was, however, too deeply engaged in his professional pursuits 
to dedicate as much of his attention and of his time, as he 
has since bestowed, to political concerns. The fortune with 
which he came to the bar was not considerable, and it was of 
more importance to him to accumulate legal knowledge and 
paeaniary resources than to obtain a very shining political 
name. So much has been already written with respect to 
this eminent individual* and the public are so well acquainted 
with the character of his mind and talents, that it is not ne* 
cessary to expatiate upon them. With him w|is associated 
Mr« Dennis Scully, the eldest son of a gentleman of large 
property in the county of Tipperary, who obtained by his 
Irritings an influence almost equal to that of Mr. O'Connell 
in the catholic committee. In the year 1811, that committee 
was made the object of a prosecution by Mr. Saurin. Mr. 
Kirwan and doctor Sheridan were indicted upon the Irish 
convention act, for having been elected to sit in the catholic 
parliaments Upon the first trial the committee were acquit- 
ed ; but upon the second the attorney-general succeeded ; 
and the catholic committee, as a representative body elected 
by the pec^le, and consisting of a certain number of members 
delegated from each town and county, ceased to exist. A great 
blow bad thus been sycock at the cause, and considerable time 
elapsed before Trekind recovered from it. The Russian war 
ensued, and Bonaparte felt. The hopes of the catholics fell 
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with the peace. A long interval elapsed, in which notbii^ 
very important or deserving of record took place. A politi- 
cal lethargy spread itself over the great body of the people, 
and the assemblies of the catholics became more unfrequent, 
and their language more despondent and hopeless than it had 
ever before been. 

Thus matters stood till the year 1821, when the king inti- 
mated his intention to visit Ireland. The nation awoke at 
this intelligence ; and it was believed by the catholics, and 
surmised by the protestants, that their sovereign could 
scarcely mean to visit this portion of his dominions from any 
idle curiosity, or from an anxiety to play the principal part 
in a melodramatic procession through the Irish metropolis. 
It was concluded that he must have intended to come as the 
herald of national tranquillity, and as the great pacificator 
of his people. Before his arrival, Mr. O'Connell, who had 
gained the first eminence in his profession, and had become 
the undisputed leader of the catholic body, used his best en- 
deavours to effect a reconciliation between the oraugemen of 
the corporation and the Irish catholics. The king arrivedf 
and was hailed with tumultuous hurras wherever he passed; 
and the catholics expected that his visit would be the pre* 
lude to new measures; but, in return for the enthusiastic 
reception which he had found, his majesty only directed lord 
Sidmouth to write a letter, recommending it to the people to 
be united. For a little while the catholics continued under 
the deception which had influenced them d:iring the royal 
sojourn, but when they found that no intention existed to in- 
troduce a change of system into Ireland, they began to con- 
ceive that some more effectual course should be adopted. 

The present catholic association rose out of the disappoint* 
ment of the people. Its foundations were laid by Mr.O'Con- 
nelH in conjunction with Mr. Shiel. They both happened to 
meet at the house of a conmion friend in the mountains of 
M icklow, and after exchanging their opinions on the deplore 
able state to which the catholic mind had been reduce<|y and 
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the utter want of system and organization in the body, it was 
ag^reed by those gentlemen that they should both sign an ad- 
dress to the Irish catholics, and inclose it to the principal 
members of the body. This proceeding was considered pre- 
sumptuous by many of the individuals to whom their mani« 
festo was directed ; and under other circumstances, perhaps, 
it might be regarded as an instance of extreme self-reliance ; 
but it appeared now absolutely necessary that some endeavour 
should be made to rouse the national mind from the torpor 
into which it had fallen. A very thin meeting, which did 
not consist of more than twenty individuals, was held at a 
tavern set up by a man of the name of Dempsey, in Sackville 
street; it was there determined that something should be 
done. The foundations of the association were then laid, and 
it must be owned that its first meetings nfforded few indica- 
tions of the importance and the magnitude to which it was 
destined to be raised. The attendance was so thin, and the 
public appeared so insensible to the proceedings which took 
place in those small convocations, that it k almost surprising 
that the enterprise was not relinquished in despair. The 
association in its origin was treated with contempt, not only 
by its open adversaries, but catholics themselves spoke of it 
with derision, and spurned at the walls of mud, which their 
brethren had rapidly thrown up, and which were afterwards 
to become ^* altee meenia Romee." At length, however, the 
men who had formerly been active in catholic affairs were 
got tc^^her, and the great body of the people were awak- 
ened from their insensibility. The powerful appeals of 
Daniel O'Connell, who now began to develope even greater 
abilities than he had before exhibited, and whose ambition 
was excited by the progress which be had made in his pro- 
fession, stirred the mind of Ireland. The aristocracy, who 
bad been previously alienated, had forgotten many affronts 
which had been put upon them, and began to reunite them- 
selves with the people. Lord Killeen, the son of the earl of 
Fiogal, came forward as the representative of his father and 
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of the catholic nobility. He was free from the habits of 
submission which the catholic aristocracy had contracted i^ 
the period of their extreme depression, and was animated by 
an ardent consciousness of the righls which were withheld 
from him. This young nobleman threw himself into a zeal- 
ous co-operation with Mr. O'Connell, and by bis abilities 
aided the impression which his rank and station were ealcn* 
lated to produce. His example was followed by other no- 
blemen ; and lord Gormanstown, a catholic peer of .^eat 
fortune and of very ancient descent, although hitherto unused 
lo public life, appeared at the catholic association. Thus the 
aristocracy was consolidated with the catholic democracy, 
mmI Mr. O^Connell began to weild them both with the power 
of which new manifestations were every day given. In a 
little time a general movement was produced through the 
country ; the national attention was fixed upon the delibera* 
lions of the body which bad thus started up from the ruios 
of the old catholic committee ; its meetings became crowded 
to excess. The newspapers teemed with vehement ha« 
rangues ; and the public mind, heated and excited by tbtse 
impassicMied and constantly repeated appeals, began to ex« 
bibit an entirely different character. 

The association thus constituted, held its regular sesskms is 
DubIin,nominated committees,received petitions, referred them 
to a committee of grievance, ordered a census of the popula- 
tion to be taken, and even proceeded, indirectly, to lay a tex 
up(»i the people. It assessed the cities, towns, and parishes, 
appointed collectors in every district, for the receipt of a tax, 
which they called catholic rent. 

In form, the contribution was voluntary, but as it was en* 
forced by alt the influence of the political leaders, aided by 
the alliance of a still more powerful body, the catholic priest* 
hood, the poor and ignorant peasantry, we may suppose, dared 
not withhold their few pence from a fund, called for by so 
high an authority. The purposes to which it was appointed 
were not very explicitly avowed ; though, it is probable, no 
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application of it would be deemed improper, which was ad- 
vantageous for the Roman catholic religion, or for the indi- 
yidnals professing it. 

In the preceding sketch we have endeavoured to confine 
ourselves to historical facts, and would by no means be con- 
sidered as justifying the proceedings of the catholic body or 
of the association. We have seen something of the spirit oc- 
casionally displayed, in relation to the plans for the advance- 
ment of education and the circulation of the scriptures. 
We are fully persuaded, however, that among the mem- 
bers of that association, and of the church of Rome, in ge- 
neral, there exist many exemplary and estimable individuals, 
who cultivate feelings decidedly at variance with the tenets 
and conduct described at the commencement of this chapter ; 
and we cannot but hope that their example and influence 
will, at no distant period, diffuse a milder spirit among their 
brethren. The violent proceedings to which we have al- 
luded, were, no doubt, in part occasioned by the political 
excitement of the period. The more temperate line of con- 
duct, at length, adopted by the associati<m, in the prompt dis- 
solution of their body, on the first pledge of conciliatory 
measures being given by the British grovemment, does credit 
at once to the intellect and the heart of their leaders; and 
cannot but be bailed as the precursor of better feelings and 
calmer days. 

On the 3rd of February, the session of parliament was 
opened by commission. After the speaker and several of the 
members of the house of commons had been introduced, the 
lord chancellor read his majesty's speech, which contained 
the following allusions to the state of Ireland. ^^ It is no 
spnall addition to the gratification of his majesty, that Ireland 
is participating in the general prosperity. The outrages, for 
the sytppression of which extraordinary powers were confided 
to bis majesty, have so far ceased, as to warrant the suspen^* 
aion of the exercise of those powers in most of the districts 
heretofore disturbed. 
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*' Industry and commercial entef*prise are ex tending* them- 
selves in that part of the united kingdom. It is, tlierefore, 
the more to be regretted, that associations should exist in 
Ireland, which have adopted proceedings irreconcileable 
with the spirit of the constitution, and calculated, by exciting 
alarm, and by exasperating animosities, to endanger the 
peace of society, and to retard the course of national im- 
provement. 

" His majesty relies upon your wisdom to consider, with- 
out delay, the means of applying a remedy to this evil. 

'* His majesty further recommends the renewal of the in- 
quires instituted last session into the state of Ireland." 

The ameliorated condition of this country, to which his 
majesty with so much satisfaction refers, was, no doubt, to 
be attributed, in a considerable degree, to the energetic and 
judicious government of the lord-lieutenant. The noble 
marquis at the head of the Irish government had conducted 
his administration in a temperate, wise, and impartial manner, 
so as to gain the confidence, and merit the approbation, of 
every honest man. He could not, indeed, satisfy all parties, 
but he satisfied all those whose wishes deserved to be con- 
sulted. On the one hand, there were the violent agitators of 
the catholics, who wished to turn the discontent which thciy 
created to their own advantage; and on the other, were the 
no less violent opponents of their claims. Lord Wellesley, 
in conducting his government on reasonable principles, and 
in a temperate manner, had shewn that he consulted the in- 
terests of the country, while he carried into effect the preju- 
dices of neither. By his judicious measures, the turbulent 
had been restrained, the deluded brought back to their 
duty, and the peace of the country restored and maintained. 
The constabulary force had been put in full action— -confi- 
dence had been re-established — agriculture was improving 
•—the value of land had been raised — commercial and indus- 
trious establishments were forming — and the general prospe* 
rity of Ireland was manifestly iu a state of increase. 
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On Thursday, the 10th of February, Mr. Goulburn, chief 
secretary for Ireland, pursuant to notice, moved for leave to 
bring* in a bill to amend the acts relating to unlawful societies 
in Ireland. 

At the close of the last session of parliament, he said, he had indulged 
a confident hope, and one in which that house participated, that the 
measures which parliament had adopted, and which the government 
of Ireland had pursued, would have been sufficient. All these mea- 
sures and acts were« at the close of the session, in the course of pro- 
gressive beneficial effect, and the march of justice and peace was 
advancing as evenly as any honest man could desire in that country. 
He regretted that in such a state of things, any body should exist, 
which called for the interposition of the legislature at such a moment ; 
but he could not conceal from the house, that although the previous 
outrages which had disgraced Ireland had ceased, — although the em- 
ployment of her poor had considerably increased, — although her trade 
had advanced in proportion, and considerable commercial establish- 
ments had grown up in places where they had not before existed, but 
in which they were likely to be most beneficial ; — although all these 
benefits had arisen, and carried in their train of consequences advan- 
tages to which heretofore the country had been a stranger ; yet there 
had also, unfortunately, grown up another power, unconnected with 
the parliament or the government of the coimtry, but attempting to 
control both. The catholic association had now notoriously risen to 
a station which was calculated to alarm every honest man ; it had 
superseded all rational authority, and carefully and ingeniously evaded 
the provisions of the existing law against illegal associations in 
Ireland. It took the utmost possible pains to disseminate its acts 
from the commencement of its new era, in the year 1823. It was, in 
the consideration of this part of the subject, a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to him what were the original intentions of the founders of 
this association. Their first report stated, that they confined their 
labours merely to the progress of the catholic question, and matters 
immediately connected with that measure ; it mattered little to him, 
whether this was their only object, or whether they sought to attain 
a reform in parliament, or ultimately, a separation from Great Britain. 
Enough was it for him to know, that the present evils were glaring 
from the existence of this association, whatever were the intentions 
(tf its early promoters. There was this peculiar character belonging 
to this assembly, in which it differed from almost every other — ^that 
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there was a concurrence of opinion among its members, all directed 
with a united effort to one point — ^that dissent was inadmissible from 
the proceedings of this body, and therefore that it lost the interposing 
aid of the clash of adverse opinions, which in other assemblies 
mitigated, if not neutralized, the violence of peculiar views. Here 
there was no opposing voice, and therefore was the greater danger 
to be apprehended from unauimous efforts to attain particidar ends. 
He would describe the persons who composed this cathoHc association. 
There was certainly among them a few of the first class of the catholic 
body ; there was next a number of those persons who regularly at- 
tended to Irish affairs, among them disappointed individuals, who 
sought personal aggrandizement, some of whom undoubtedly pos- 
sessed considerable talents : their occupation was occasionally to dis- 
cuss some real grievance, but more often to colour up, or exaggerate, 
some fancied one, to inflame the people by declarations that their 
legislature was corrupt, and their laws cruel and oppressive. It wa« 
by arts such as these that individuals acquired popular estimation 
among the body. In addition to these classes, there were also in 
tiie association surviving members of the catholic convention of 
1793, who had abandoned the actually representative character, to 
assume the virtual principle of representation. There were, besides, 
men among them who had been in the rebellious rank of old times, 
who had for their offences suffered the penalty of the law — men who 
were the friends of Tone, of Russell, and Emmett, traitors who had 
borne arms against the king's troops, when drawn out to oppose thetf 
insurrectionaxy schemes. Together with this promiscuous assemblage, 
was to be found a few members of the catholic peerage and aristocmcyf 
and a considerable number of the catholic gentry and persons of pro- 
perty. It was impossible, however, not to feel that many of these 
respectable persons did not give what ought to be deemed a voluntary 
co-operation ; on the contrary, he knew that there were many of til^ 
respectable gentry and catholic aristocracy who viewed the pro- 
ceedings of this association with a dread not inferior to tiiat of tfaefl' 
most ardent opponents. In the exercise of their popular appeals to 
the people, the catholic association proceeded according to all the re- 
cognized forms of parliament ; they had their committees of grievanoei 
of justice, of education, finance, with persons regularly assigned and 
deputed to conduct all these investigations. These general ooili- 
mittees had also subordinate agents under their control, who lia^ 
specific duties to perform, with particular duties relative to indivi- 
dual grievances. The firit great act of this self-oonstitnted body ^rav 
tiie imposition of what was denominated the catholic rent, and wfiicb' 
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*#aB supposed tx> be merely a voluntary contribution. There were 
reigular collectors, and regular sums assessed imder this name, so that 
it was by many felt to be an onerous and grievous tax. And so com- 
jpletely vras tiie eng^e for collecting this payment constructed, that 
there was a regular chain through all the ranks of society, closely 
linked^ to encircle its different gradations. To some parts of the 
application of tihis money, he would not detain the house by inter- 
posing objections ;— ^he would not object to the members of the asso- 
ciation giving brie£s to each other in the courts of law, and paying 
tbe fees out of the catholic rent ; nor would he criticise the regard 
shewn by them to the liberty of the press, in retaining a considerable 
^art 0f tiie Irish press in their interest — in persecuting another part of 
the press— in emplo3ang Cobbett, and disseminating his writings 
tiirougtiout the country. Altiiough not unmindful of the injurious 
tendency of some of tiiese acts, he yet did not mean to complain of 
them. It was in tiieir unjustifiable interference with the administra- 
tion of justice that he thoiight the legislature had a right to complain. 
It was, he thought, manifest, from the tendency of the proceedings 
in Ireland, that the interference now carried on there by the associa- 
ti(Hi with the administration of justice, could not be conducted with- 
out the most manifest danger to the country. The right honourable 
gentleman went on to shew the effects of the continual interference 
of the association in the affairs of Ireland. He spoke of these effects, 
not as of things merely imaginary ; they portrayed evils which had 
been felt and experienced, and were of very recent occurrence. 
Many magistrates of unquestionably equitable conduct, of known 
and admitted impartiality, had complained to the government of the 
hindrances which were thus put in the way of the feiir distribution of 
Justice. 

The right honourable gentleman then referred to the immediate 
transactions of the catholic association, who had, in the course of 
their proceedings, taken considerable displeasure against tiie existing 
system of whiteboyism. This was an example of the spirit in which 
they sought to effect the tranquillity of the country. They stated 
that whiteboyism injured their cause in tiie minds of many persons^ 
of great respectability iiv the country, who were otherwise £eivourably 
inclined, and that they were resolved to use their influence, which 
was not little, to put it down. They gave their admonition accord-t 
ingly to the poorer classes to abstain from whiteboyism, because it 
had caused the transportation and exeoutipn of many innocent per- 
sons ; they reminded them of the power and terrors of the laws v^iich 
were held over t^em. So that they could not touch even upcm the 
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topic of peace without insulting the laws, to which they ought, if 
they were sincere, to have inculcated obedience, and to which they 
attributed the sacrifice, either by transportation or death, of innocent 
men. He denied, on the part of the *Irish government, every impu- 
tation of this nature. No man could be more anxious than the 
present lord-lieutenant to have the circumstances of every case dili- 
gently examined. He could safely declare, that the utmost attention 
had been given to the investigation of every case ; nor had sentences 
ever been carried into execution, where any suggestions which would 
warrant it, could be advanced towards relieving the convicted party 
from the weight of his accusation. The association exhorted those 
they addressed to avoid whiteboyism *' in the name of commoiL 
sense, by the hatred they bore the orangemen, their natural enemies ; 
by the respect they entertained for their clergy. In the name of 
religion and the living God," they were commanded to preserve the 
peace. Could a really christian man have indicted this paper? 
Could he have devoted the sabbath to the labour of composing, and 
then boast that he had done so, as a work the most acceptable to his 
maker ? Could it be believed that any man would attempt in this 
age of Christianity to connect, as religious and moral duties^ in the 
same sentence, love of God and hatred of your neighbours ? If this 
proclamation were to be accepted, it must be inferred that it was a 
principle in the minds of Roman catholics to hate all orangemen, 
which, throughout that country, was almost synonymous with pro- 
testants. Could there be any doubt that this was a fit case for the 
interference of parliament ? The document, thus worded, was dis- 
tributed throughout the coimtry. Priests read it from the altars in 
preference to preaching a sermon. Was it surprising that the 
protestants should view these proceedings with alarm and apprehen- 
sion? Could the government be justified in tamely allowing its 
interference with all affairs of state ? Could they do less than to 
call on parliament to rid the country of a danger which threatened 
not only to perpetuate the political divisions, but also to re-awaken 
religious animosity in all its force and bitterness ? The time was not 
so far distant when an association of this very kind was formed in 
Ireland. They professed the same moderation of views — ^he alluded 
to the imited Irishmen. They proposed for their object catholic 
emancipation; but their subsequent proceedings proved that their 
covert intentions were rebellion and a separation from this country. 
They also set out with professing to defend individuals unjustly 
accused, and rendered amenable to the laws. He requested Uie 
house to consider what must be the natural consequence of the 
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parliament not interfering. Could they expect that the protestant 
body, thus left to their own means for protection, would not, were it 
but in self-defence, constitute themselves into a counter-association ? 
Would they not be justified in assuming the same powers — ^in exert- 
ing the same principles — in exercising the same functions — in inter- 
fering in the like manner with the proceedings of tiie government 
and of the courts of justice ? Then there would be a sort of parlia- 
ment exerting itself over the powers of the state in that country, the 
authority of which would there be observed more readily than that of 
the British parliament. The courts of justice, especially the subor- 
dinate ones, would be converted into arenas for tbe disputes and the 
bickerings of the catholic and the protestant advocates, who would 
appear, one on each side, in every case where the parties diflfered in 
religious belief. Could the government, with propriety, allow this 
double domination ? He was confident that parliament would put it 
down. If any one admitted the evil which he had conditionally 
predicted, could he contend for the continuance of the association ? 
. He next came to some details of the measure which it was his in- 
tention to submit. It would be recollected that two years ago he 
had introduced a biU for the suppression of secret societies ; and he 
believed that he might assume, that subsequent experience had 
taught every member who heard him to acquiesce in the expediency 
pf it. He proposed to extend the provisions of that act. The bill 
would render unlawful all societies assuming to act for redress of 
grievances, which were to have a permanent dinration, or appointed 
committees, to meet for above a certain time, and which levied or col- 
lected money. It would also render illegal all societies afi^ated 
which excluded persons of any religious faith, and which took oaths 
<»therwiBe than as directed by law. There would be exemptions of 
certain societies, which met for purposes connected merely with trade, 
agriculture, charity, and others pf a harmless nature. The party 
charged with being a member would be prosecuted by indictment 
alone : so that in cases of vexatious prosecutions, the attorney-general 
might have an opportunity c^ interference. He hoped most sincerely 
that these measures would restore peace to Ireland. These hopes, he 
trusted, would be received with pleasmre by all parties. He believed 
they would, because he conceived there were no other means by which 
that house could shew its due regard for those rights to which it was 
indisputably entitled ; by which alone it could prove its disapprobation 
of measures^ — he would say of an offence, that tended at once to over- 
throw the prerogatives of the crown, and to destroy the true privi- 
leges of the people. He firmly hoped that the house would, by its 
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fpanly, consistent, and honourable conduct, shew to the world that it 
would listen to no threat — ^that it would despise any thing like 
dictation. On former occasions attempts had been made against the 
power of parliament; but he was one of those who thou^t that, 
when properly exerted, the great body of the people would still be 
brought to love and revere the legitimate power of parliament. The 
result of the measure he proposed would be to restore tranquillity 
and peace to Ireland : such was his firm impression. It would, he 
trusted, remove from Ireland the scenes which he had described, and 
restore that much-disturbed country to peace and happiness. In this 
hope, he rose to move. " That leave be given to bring in a bill to 
amend certahi acts for the suppression of unlawful societies fai 
Ireland." 

Mr. J, Smith spoke against the motion^ and was followed, 
on the same side, by Mr. Abercromby,and sir Henry Pamell. 
Mr. T. Forster next addressed the house against the catholic 
association, and Mr. John Willians in its favour. Mr. Peel, 
after a variety of other observations, enlarged upon tbe dif« 
ficulties placed in the way of public justice by the associa^ 
tion, and then proceeded to examine its political nature. 

H^re, said the honourable gentleman, was a body which had now 
been in existence for more than a year, under the pretence of pre- 
paring a catholic petition to parliament. That body imitated, or, he 
should rather say, travestied all the proceedings of the house; a 
matter of little importance in itself, but which, combined with others, 
assumed a certain degree of consequence. It separated in summer 
as the house of commons did. It met again, however, in the month 
of October. The honourable baronet* had told them, that when he 
was in Ireland in September, he found the country perfectly tranquil, 
but he had forgotten to mention a slight fact, that was not, however, 
unimportant ; namely, that the catholic association was not sitting. 
The honourable baronet had likewise told them that he had return^ 
to it in November, when he found the inhabitants arming in defence 
of their lives and property, and an alarm prevailing amongst .all 
classes, which was evidently unfounded and exaggerated. The ho- 
nourable baronet had here also forgot to mention another sli^t 
circumstance, which was not wholly unimportant; namely, that mi 
his return he found the catholic association sitting ; that it had been 

* Sir ^lenry Parnell. 
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sitting ever since the 1 6th of October ; and that its schemes, which 
had then been six weeks in operation, had produced all the alarm 
which the honourable baronet had so strongly deprecated. The 
honourable baronet, however, had disregarded this cause of the 
alarm which agitated Ireland from its inmost centre, and had attri- 
buted it to another, which was perfectly ridiculous — ^the presence of 
the missionaries in Ireland. Did the honourable baronet recollect, 
that at that very time the association had published that address 
which had since been so often quoted? Could he find nothing La 
tiiat address to excite alarm in the breast of every protestant, when 
he found the catholics adjured to unanimity by their hatred to orange- 
men? Could that phrase of orangemen be confined to the mere 
illegal associations which were so called ; or was it not as notorious 
as the sun at noon-day, that by it all the protestants of Ireland were 
designated ? When such phrases were used, was there not a cause 
for the alann which existed, very naturally, though in a very exag- 
gerated degree, throughout the whole of Ireland? This body, he 
also begged the house to observe, had a complete organization 
throughout the country. He did not mean to say that this organiza- 
tion was for the purposes of mischief; but this he had a right to say, 
that it was calculated to excite suspicion. The spirit of our con- 
stitution was founded upon suspicion ; and he had a right to assume 
it likely that tMs body, though it might not intend evil at present, 
might be turned to it at some future period. This body had its 
agent in every parish, and its correspondent in every town. Its in- 
tentions might be good, but with such machinery, how easily might 
it be converted into a political machine, of the greatest mischief? 
Was it not a fit subject for jealousy, when it was foimd that it had 
instituted committees of finance, of grievance, and of education? 
The assumption of such powers was, in his opinion, inconsistent with 
public liberty, and ought therefore to be put down without delay. 
The house was accustomed to admire the popular part of its con- 
stitution, and justly ; for the checks by which it was guarded were 
extremely wise. It held its deliberations under the will of the 
crown, which pould be suspended by it at any moment. No such 
pheck existed upon the catholic association, which held its meetings 
in no definite place, and was free from all control as to their time or 
duration. The house never instituted a criminal prosecution without 
great precaution, and always with and by the consent of the crown, 
to which it previously sent an address. The house, too, always 
guarded against bearing down an individual by its weight ; but no 
jsuch scruple existed in the members of the catholic association ; it 
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was under no control as to the prosecutions it instituted, and even 
w ent deliberately to create prejudices against the accused by dis- 
tributing ex-parte statements of the evidence to be produced against 
him. In the house they were not accustomed to vote away money 
to individuals without a committee being appointed to examine into 
his claims to remuneration. The catholic association, on the con- 
trary, voted away money at will, without any restrictions, and thus 
arrogated to itself powers which were possessed by no other body 
in the country. What would be the consequence of establishing the 
principles on which it was founded ? — the establishment of counter- 
associations in all directions, by individuals for their own protection. 
The country would in consequence be filled with dismay, confusion, 
and anarchy ; for if parliament would not provide protection for in- 
dividuals, it might be taken as a certain truth, that individuals would 
very soon provide it for themselves. It appeared therefore to him, 
both with reference to the political mischief and the corruption in 
the administration of justice which this association was calculated to 
create, that the house was boimd to apply the remedy which his 
right honourable friend had that evening proposed. He hoped, 
therefore, that parliament would do its duty ; and if it did, those 
who resisted its decrees must be responsible for their opposition to it. 
The right honourable gentleman then sat down by declaring his in- 
tention to vote for leave to bring in the bill, amid loud and general 
cheering. 

Sir H. Parnell explained, and Mr. Denman defended the 
association at some length ; after which the house adjourned. 

The debate was subsequently protracted through four 
successive nights, on the last of which, sir Francis Burdett 
made a very animated speech in favour of the catholics, 
He was followed by Mr. Canning, whose eloquence on this 
occasion^ manifested a calm, and temperate, and persuasive 
beauty, more alluring than some of his more brilliant efforts, 
Mr. Brougham spoke in reply to Mr. Canning, and was 
himself answered by Mr. Goulburn. The bouse then di- 
vided ; when 278 voted for the motion, and 123 against it. 

The second reading of the bill was carried on the 2l8t of 
February, by 253 votes against 107; and the third reading, 
on the 25th of February, by 226, against 9G. The debate, 
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on both these occasions, was long and animated ; but tbe 
topics- urged on either side were merely a repetition of those 
which had been previously brought forward. 

On the Ist of March, the bill was read a first time in the 
house of lords. On the 4th of that month the second read* 
ing of the bill was carried ; the contents being 146 ; the 
non-contentSy 44. On the 7th of March, the bill was read a 
third time, and passed without a division. On tbe 9th of 
March, it received the royal assent. 

By the first section of this act, every society or other body 
of persons acting for redress of grievances in church or state, 
or for the purpose or under the pretence of carrying on or 
assisting in the prosecution or defence of causes civil or 
criminal, renewing its meetings for more than fourteen days, 
or collecting or receiving money, is declared unlawful. One 
clause enacts, " That any society, committee, or other body 
of persons in Ireland, assuming, or in any manner or by any 
means or contrivance exercising the power of acting, for the 
purposes or under the pretences aforesaid, or any of them, 
which society, committee, or other body of persons, or the 
members thereof, or any of them, shall appoint, authorize, 
employ, or make use of any committee, or other select body, 
or any member or members of such committee, or other se- 
lect .body, or any president, secretary, delegate, agent, or 
other officer or member theretofore, within the space of six 
calendar months next preceding, appointed, authorized, em- 
ployed^ or used by any society, committee, or other body of 
persons, which would have been an unlawful combination 
and confederacy if the meetings or proceedings thereof had 
been continued or renewed by adjournment or otherwise, for 
a longer term than fourteen days from its first meeting, shall 
be deemed an unlawful combination and confederacy within 
the meaning of this act, and the meetings thereof shall be 
unlawful assemblies." All persons offending are deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and may be punished by fine and 
imprisonment. Persons knowingly permitting any meeting 
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of such unlawful assemblies in their houses, are, for the first 
offence, to forfeit the sum of five pounds, and for a second 
offence, to be deemed guilty of an unlawful combination and 
confederacy in breach of this act, Ttie act was to com« 
mence ten days after it should be passed, and was to con^ 
tinue two years in force. 

Hie catholic association did not attempt to resist the law^ 
and expired without a struggle. But after the close of the 
session of parliament, an aggregate meeting of the catholics 
appointed a committee of twenty-one persons to consider, 
whether there could be framed, without any violation of th^ 
existing law, a permanent body, to assist in the conducting 
or management of such portion of catholic affairs as it might 
be by law permitted to have inanaged, without resorting to 
the too frequent holding of aggregate meetings, and, in par- 
ticular, without in any way infringing on the recent statute. 

On the 13th of July, lord Killeen presented the report of 
the committee to another aggregate meeting. This report 
proposed the plan of a new catholic association in the follow- 
ing thirteen articles : — 

*' I. As it is desirable that the proposed new catholic 
association should combine Irishmen of all religious persua- 
sions, it is expressly declared that no persons professing any 
of the forms of religious faith allowed or tolerated by latr 
shall be excluded therefrom ; but, on the contrary, christianfl 
of all denominations are invited to become members thereof. 

** 2. No member of the new catholic association shall be 
required to take any oath, or make any declaration what- 
soever, 

" 3. To avoid the possibility of its being alleged, even by 
means of any perverse interpretation of the act of 6th 
George IV. cap. 4, that the new catholic association ran 
come within the provisions thereof, it is expressly declared 
that the new catholic association shall not assume, or in any 
manner, or by any means or contrivance, exercise the power 
of acting for the purpose or under the pretence of procoriDjp 
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tlie redress of grievances in church or state, or the alteration 
of any matters by law established in church or state, or for 
the purpose or under the pretence of carrying* on or assisting 
in the prosecution or defence of causes, civil or criminal. 

^ 4. That the new catholic association shall not be com- 
posed of diflerent divisions, or of diflerent parts, acting iii 
any manner separate or distinct from each other ; and that 
there shall be no separate or distinct secretary or delegate, 
or other officer, elected or appointed by or for any particular 
part, or authorized to act for any particular part ; neither 
i^hall the new catholic association communicate or corres-* 
pond ; neither shall its constitution contain any provision f(»r 
eommunicatioA or correspondence, with any other society, 
committee, or body of persons; neither shall it in any re- 
spect act in any manner inconsistently with the said statute 
of the 6th George IV. cap. 4. 

^ 5. The new catholic association can and may be formed 
merely for the purposes of public and private charity, and 
such other purposes as are not prohibited by the said statute 
of the 6th George IV. cap. 4. 

**6. The first purpose of the new catholic association is, 
and shall be, that of promoting public peace and tranquil- 
lity^ as well as private harmony and concord, iimongst all 
classes of bis majesty *s subjects throughout Ireland. 

**7. TTie second purpose of the new catholic association is, 
and shall be, the encouragement and extension of a liberal, 
enlightened, and religions system of education, founded on 
the ba^is 6f ehfistinn charity and perfect fair dealing. 

*^ 8. The third purpose of the new catholic association is^ 
and sJiall be, that of ascertaining the number of the popular 
tioa of Ireland, and the relative proportions which the 
proftasors of the various christian persuasions bear the onef 
to the other ; and in particular to ascertain the number of 
children of each persuasion in a course of education. 

♦•9. The fourth purpose of the new catholic association is, 
and shall be, to devise the means of erecting suitable ca- 
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tholic churches for the celebration of divine worship, and 
to procure and establish catholic burial-grounds, wherein 
the catholic dead may be interred without being liable to 
any species of contumely or insult. 

"10. The fifth purpose of the new catholic association is, 
and shall be, to promote all improvements in science, and in 
Irish agriculture, to encourage the consumption of Irish 
manufactures, and the extension of Irish commerce. 

" 11. The sixth purpose of the new catholic association is, 
and shall be, to encourage, as much as possible, a liberal and 
enlightened press, to circulate works calculated to promote 
just principles, and mutual toleration and kindness, and to 
vindicate the principles of the catholics against the unjust 
and slanderous attacks daily made upon them. 

" 12. The seventh purpose of the new catholic association 
will be, to prepare a detailed statement of the various 
charges made against the catholics, in the petitions presented 
to parliament during the recent sessions, and to publish an- 
thentic refutations of such charges in the places where they 
respectively originated. 

" 13. That every person who shall think fit, on or before 
a day to be named, to pay the sum of £1, on this admission, 
shall be a member of the new catholic association ; and 
after that day, each person paying £1, and procuring one 
member to propose and another to second him, shall also be 
a member." 

A subsequent part of the report staled, that, as the mew 
catholic association could not interfere in^a^y way to procure 
redress from parliament, or the courts of' law, it was in- 
cumbent on the catholics to adopt other means, altogether 
unconnected with the new association, of preparing and pre* 
senting petitions to parliament, and also for preventing and 
punishing acts of individual oppression and of party y'uh 
lence. For this purpose the committee gave the following 
suggestions : — 
. " The petitions to parliament must of course be altogether 
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unconnected with the new catholic association, and must ori- 
ginate with, and be conducted by, general or aggr^^te 
meetings, which, as the law now stands, may be continued 
by adjournment for fourteen days, and no longer* 

^ It is obvious that it would be impossible to arrange all 
the petitions necessary to be presented to parliament during 
the ensuing sessions in the space of fourteen days. 

^ It is deemed advisable to have a petition presented from 
every parish in Ireland. 

^The country should be therefore taken separately by 
counties. There can, in point of law, be fourteen days given 
to each county separately and distinctly, but the business of 
petitioning for such county must be conducted by general 
or aggfr^^te meetings, unconnected with the new catholic 
association, and such general or aggregate meetings can 
continue to sit for the petitions of each county during four- 
teen days, according to the provisions of the statute. 

^ Thus the new catholic association will have to attend to 
details in catholic affairs, consistent with the duration of our 
present grievances, and with an acquiescence in our present 
sufferings. 

^ The separate or aggregate meetings must and will seek 
for the redress of grievances, and the alteration of those 
matters in church and state by which we are oppressed. 

** The committee,*' said the report, '* further beg leave to 
suggest, that in the management of the future petitions of the 
catholics of Ireland, care be taken to have our claims for 
relief brought before parliament, and kept free from any 
extraneous matter, or any details on subjects of any other 
description, we being convinced that the simple and single 
object of obtaining unconditional and unqualijied relief from 
our disabilities, should be solely attended to as well by the 
catholics themselves, as by their friends in parliament." 

The report was received with clamorous applause, and 
was approved unanimously. The language of some of the 
speakers was violent in the extreme. Mr. O'Gorman, who 
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was more remarkable for liis veltemence than for his elo- 
quence, in returning thanks for his appointment to the office 
of secretary, observed, '^ that his majesty's ministers were not 
lying on a bed of roses. Independently of their internal, 
dissensions, which he hoped God almighty would increase, 
their finances were in rather a ticklish situation ; England 
was beginning to get uneasy, and a cloud appeared to be 
gathering in the north, which there was no knowing bow 
soon it might burst, for Russia had thirteen hundred thou» 
sand men in arms. All these cheering prospects,^ he added, 
'* were sufficient to inspire Irishmen with hope," 

They who could call upon catholics ^^by the hate they 
bore to protestants, to be peaceable," shewed but a con« 
sistent spirit, in regarding the anticipated misfortunes of 
England and of Europe as cheering prospects for them. 
It is melancholy to think that men like lord GormanstowQ 
and lord Kilieen should have submitted to be insulteil bj 
language, which was not treasonable only because it was so 
vague as to be almost without meaning; and still mor^ 
melancholy that any numerous assembly of men of educa* 
tion, should be so devoid of patriotism as to lend to such 
language even a momentary applause. It is a great satis- 
faction, however, to reflect that the causes which excited 
this irritation have passed away; and the reception which a 
different policy has met with in Ireland, as we shall here- 
after more fuUy notice, leads to the conclusion that, with tli^ 
just cause of complaint, all such rancour and bitterness will 
also be banished, and the recollection of the past be buried 
in perpetual oblivion. 
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Tn the various parliamentary discussions on the catholic as- 
sociation, the advocates of the ministerial measure had carefully 
separated the question of the conduct of that body, from the 
general question of the Roman catholic claims. The catholic 
cause, therefore, was in no degree involved in, or prejudiced 
by, the condemnation pronounced upon Mr. O'Connell and his 
associates. On the contrary, it was now deemed to be in a 
fairer road to success, than it had been for several years. 
Tlie ranks of its friends had been augmeuied by various de« 
Kerters from the adverse parliamentary array, among whom, 
perhaps, JUr. Brownlow was the most distinguished. But rt 
bad acquired a still better ground of hope in the increased 
and increasing influence and popularity of Mr. Canning, and 
those other members of the cabinet who Were pledged to its 
support. 

The question was brought forward in the session of 1825, 
under a form different from any which it had previously as* 
sumed. It was made the sulject of three distinct measures. 
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One of these was to remove the catholic disabilities; another, 
was to establish a species of connection between the catholic 
ecclesiastics and the state, by making a public provision for 
the clergy of that church ; and the third, in order to prevent 
the protestants from being overpowered in elections, by the 
overwhelming majority of the catholic population, proposed 
to raise considerably the yearly value of the freehold to 
which the elective franchise was annexed. 

On the 1st of March, sir Francis Burdett presented the ge- 
neral petition of the Roman catholics of Ireland, and moved, 
in an eloquent and temperate speech, for the appointment of 
a committee, to consider the state of the laws affecting the 
Roman catholics. 

The grounds on which the petitioners came forward (observed the 
honourable baronet) were so strong, so irresistible, that he could not 
frame to himself any principle on which it could be objected to. 
Upon every principle of honour, justice, policy, and good faith, it 
appeared to him that the petitioners had a claim to which no answer 
could be given. His great desire, at the present moment, was to 
avoid recurrence to any of those topics which had lately been before 
the house. He wished to touch upon no topic — ^upon no point— 
which could excite angry feeling in the mind of any man. He 
looked to the exercise of gentlemen's coolest judgment for the ad- 
vancement of that object which he was endeavouring to support ; and 
he did implore those around him, of whatever party, to merge for a 
moment every other feeling in anxiety for the public interest, and to 
consider only by what course the strength and resources of the 
empire were most likely to be served and to be consolidated.*' "Wldi 
that purpose, he should cautiously avoid every thing in the shape of 
a retrospective view. He would not, with an unhallowed hand, tear 
open the wounds under which the people of Ireland had been suflFer- 
ing; but would endeavour, by conciliating those people, and the 
persons who were opposed to them, to shew that they were interested 
in putting an end to the existuig state of things. It was a state of 
things under which some moments of calm had, perhaps, lately been 
obtained, owing to the prevalence of something like a liberal system 
in the latter administration of the country, but in which no object 
which was really valuable, no prosperity to endure, could ever be 
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brought about. Tliose advantages could never be expected, but 
from the entire change in the policy of England towards Ireland, and 
from the accession to those demands, which honour and her own 
interest equally called upon him to admit. For, of the catholic 
claims he would venture to assert, that at the time when England 
had been in her greatest danger — ^he meant at the time of the 
revolution — such an unworthy jealousy of those claims had never 
been ^ewn as at the present day. At the time inmiediately follow- 
ing that event, with a new government, unorganized and unsettled — 
a king just driven from the throne for principles of arbitrary power, 
and governed, too, as it happened, by the principles of that religion, 
which first inciured the antipathy of the English, from their viewing 
it as a means by which arbitrary power was to be supported ; and 
yet, under those circumstances, a freer poHcy and more liberal had 
been hazarded than that we now proceeded on. For, with respect 
to the connection of Catholicism with arbitrary rule, the important 
operation of that &dth deserved to be adverted to. In all times there 
had been a distinction between the spiritual and the temporal quarrel 
— between the catholic of religion, and the catholic of the state. 
The former had always been safe : it was the last who had been 
orushed and persecuted — suspected of correspondence with the see of 
Rome, the exiled ifomily, and the enemies of the new government. 
"With a new government, therefore, at home, a popish pretender, 
supported by foreign powers, abroad ; it was not wonderful that the 
people of England had looked with jealousy on a faith which they 
thought naturally connected with principles of tyranny and slavery. 
But after William III. had made good his footing in this country, and 
after James had been expelled from it, and sought protection frtHn 
bis subjects in Ireland — after by his weakness and pusillanimity, he 
had disgusted even these last who adhered to him ; and William had, 
,ia the mean time won some admiration among them by displaying 
qualities of a contrary character — then, while the countries were still 
divided, and Louis XIV . of France was supporting the pretender, the 
king of En^and, to win and pacify Ireland, had sent over an offer of 
any term8,-~for his proposal had actually been unlimited, — what had 
been the conduct of the catholics of Ireland ? They had entered into 
a treaty, which provided only for their liberty of conscience — that 
was, the free exercise of their religion : with all those advantages to 
be possessed by them which were enjoyed by others, the king of 
England's subjects in general. Now the Irish, previous to this 
arrangement, had not stood in the condition of insurgents : at that 
time England and Ireland were not united. James was king of 
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Ireland when he went over to that country ; Ireland, in defending 
liim, only fougkt the battle of her lawful sovereign. In feet, the 
English were rather the rebels ; they were justified in what they did, 
because the interest of their country was at stake; but still, in 
fighting several battles for James, which they did with great devo- 
tion and courage, the Irish had only taken up arms in defence of the 
constituted king. Then, afterwards, when king William was desir- 
ous, by almost any treaty, to put an end to that dangerous war, they 
had submitted, on their liberty of conscience and participation in 
civil rights being granted to them. They had done this, even at the 
moment when a French fleet was entering the mouth of the Shan- 
non ; they had put it out of their own power again to be dangerous 
to England, by delivering up their arms. It was a curious fact, that 
at that time, the Irish, catholics had not been compelled to take the 
oath of supremacy ; and, notwithstanding that there were persons 
who thought the terms granted to them too good, parliament had 
never been prevailed ujx)n to reconsider the subject; the treaty of 
Limerick had been fully completed; Ireland had been restored to 
peace and tranquillity ; and William, relieved fix)m apprehensions at 
home, had been enabled to bend all his force against his oj^nent 
Louis XIV. Now, of all the infringements which had since been 
made upon the treaty of Limerick, not one could be held to have 
been taken as a security. In the hour of danger, these new guaran- 
tees had never been found wanting ; it was in the hour of triumj^ 
and security that an angry faction had lost sight of justice and sound 
policy. Infractions of the covenant had then followed, by degrees/ 
one after the otlier ; each constituting some infraction of the most 
atrocious character ui)on all honour and good faith ; and the whole 
ending, by imposing upon Ireland a tyranny the most sanguinary, 
and a yoke the most oppressive, to which any nation had ever been 
subjected. The effect of it had been immediately to bend the people 
of Ireland to the earth ; if persisted in, it would soon have left 
England without any thing to dread in the way of disturbance fitm 
her neighbour. If followed up, it would probably have rooted out 
the Irish, as a people, in the end ; and though wicked — tynumoof— • 
murderous — there would have been something, perhaps, like commoii 
sense and meaning in it. But in better times, the establishments of 
later days had deemed such a course too inhuman to be persevered 
in. By degrees those severities had been relaxed; and he advised 
the cathohcs of Ireland never to forget, that year after year they bad 
been receiving benefits from thi-) country — ^benefits to which, no 
doubt, they vSire entitled ; but which, they nevertheless, would d0 
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better to keep in mind than the injuries they had suffered. Let tlie 
Irish catholics bear in mind those benefits which they had received ; 
let them carry their views but a little farther forward, and they would 
see how certainly, how necessarily, what yet remained to be done for 
them, must, sooner or later, be accomplished. He desired to talk to 
the catholics of Ireland of the abated rancour of those who had been 
their most determined opponents. He desired to impress upon them 
the absolute certainty of their final success, provided they would only 
so hr keep a restraint upon themselves as to make the best use of all 
(he advantages held out to them. They advocated claims which 
were borne out by reason, hj humanity, and by the soundest princi« 
jdes d rational policy. If they would but exert themselves to forget 
old injuries — injuries which bade ^dr now to cease for ever — if they 
would only use common forbearance, and prudence, and discretion, it 
was impossible but that those claims must be successful. With only 
leasonable care — he repeated tliis — their cause, both out of doors, 
and in parliament, must triumph; because, they might rely on it, 
miless the peace of this country was disturbed, the feelings of the 
enlightened part of it were making rapid progress in their favour. 

TTie attorney-general for Ireland had declared that the liberalized 
government of the marquis Wellesley, as far as it had gone, had pro- 
duced the happiest effects in the country. It could not be denied, that 
since the system of the relaxation of the penal code had commenced 
in Ireland, the people of that country had received, with the most 
ardent expressions of gratitude, the benefits which that relaxation had 
conferred upon them. Yet though they felt grateful for what they * 
had received, they could not as yet shut their eyes against those laws 
which still oppressed them, and against those rights which were still 
withheld. Those rights they claimed as their due ; but while they 
were anxious to obtain them, he hoped that the gratitude of the Irish 
otholica for the benefits they had already received Nvould be evinced 
in giving credit to those who had strenuously advocated their cause in 
that kpncie, where, and where alone, it could be advocated with effect* 
That the question in which they (the catholics) were interested would 
triamph» )ie had no doubt ; and he trusted that triumph would not be 
impeded by any indiscretion on the part of those who were its supports 
CIS. The present state of tranquillity in Ireland had been oidmitted^ 
but it was looked upon as an awful and portentous tranquillity by 
tiboee who were the enemies of the claims of the catholics of that 
country. Tbtit tranquillity he viewed as the result of the expectation 
of wiiat vras to be done in their favour, combined with the recollectioii 
tf what had been done for iiye people of Ireland. But if so much had 

T 
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been produced by small beginnings— if the field yielded so large a crop 
with such little labour, what a plentiful harvest might it not be ex- 
pected to produce, when a greater attention was paid, and when 
greater labour was bestowed on its cultivation ? He hoped t^t the 
vote which the house would come to that night, with respect to the 
Irish catholics, would be the means, not only of preserving the present 
tranquillity of that country^ but would open a brighter and more 
cheering prospect for the future. He did trust that the house would 
not delay the putting a first stroke to this great work, which was to 
unite both countries in one bond under the protection of the British 
constitution. The people who sought the full benefits of that consti- 
tution were of minds not inferior to oin: own ; and if there were any 
difference in habit arising from a difference of legal enactments, that 
might be removed by a removal of the laws by which it was produced. 
He would not trouble the house by entering into any detail respecting 
religious designations, for he did not imagine there was any man in 
that house whose mind was so wrapped in prejudice, as to assert that 
any individual ought to be deprived of his civil rights in consequence 
of his religious opinions. The only ground of objection which he 
could suppose was — that of some contingent danger to the state. 
When such an objection was urged, he would grapple with it and en- 
deavour to shew that in the present state of society the fear was un- 
founded. For the present, therefore, he would do nothing on that 
subject, but would conclude by moving, "That the house do resolve 
itself into a committee, to consider of the state of the laws affecting 
bis majesty's Roman catholic subjects in their civil rights, and whe- 
ther any and what remedy ought to be applied." 

Mr. Canning afterwards rose to address the house. It was not his 
intention to trespass long upon the indidgence of the house, nor if it 
had been his intention, was it now in his power. He had, however, 
attended in his palace that evening at considerable personal inconvm- 
ence to himself ; and the same reason which induced him to be present 
at this discussion, induced him not to give ^ silent vote upon it. He 
Tosie at this eariy period of the debate, because he was apprehensife 
•that if he did not -take that opportunity of addressing them, he AonU 
not have strength at alater period to address them at all. He praised 
the moderation with which the honourable baronet had brought for- 
:ward-his piroposition, and expressed his intention of following his. ex- 
*ample-.. /He" should, therefore, "not enter into any controversy, nor 
*toiichupon any. topics calculated to create an irritating discussion, Uy 
perhaps, he might not be present at the conclusion of it. He confessed 
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that his opinion on this question was the same which he had usually- 
expressed on other occasions when it had come before the house, and 
which he should always be ready to support under any circumstances, 
from whatever quarter the support of it might be claimed. When he 
said ** from whatever quarter it might be claimed," he begged the 
honourable baronet not to suppose that he used the words out of any 
disrespect to him— quite the reverse : he had often had the honour of 
tiie honourable baronet's co-operation, although on the majority of oc- 
casions they usually differed from each other. Undoubtedly, if his opi- 
nion and advice had been taken — and he by no means complained that 
it had not — he should have said that he did not conceive the present to 
be a iJBivourable opportunity of bringing on this question. But having 
said that, he should pursue the topic no further, because if he gave 
any reasons for it, he might appear not so much to be expressing an 
opinion upon it, as endeavouring to throw a doubt which he did not 
fe^ on the justice of the cause. The question was, however, before 
them, and being before them, it was their duty to consider how they 
would deal with it. He would deal with it now as he had upon every 
other occaaon, and would not hesitate to give it his most cordial and 
most conscientious support. Although there were circumstances 
whidi made him consider the present as an unfavourable time for the 
discussion of these claims, personally he was not sorry that they had 
been brought forward. After having recentiy lent his aid to restrain 
tad suppress the irregular zeal of some of the catholic body, he was 
not sorry to have an opportunity of shewing that it was only to the 
zeal which had been superinduced on this question that he objected, 
and that his opinions and feelings regarding the merits of it were, at 
the bottom, not only unaltered, but also unalterable. The princi])les 
upon which this proposition appeared to him to be worthy of the con- 
nderation of the house were so plain and simple, that he could hardly 
imagioe on what grounds it could be opposed. He could easily un- 
derstand the reason, why any person who was called upon to vote in 
favour of it, might denaand that many modifications should be made in 
it, many concessions qualified, many difi&culties solved, many inconve*- 
aiences provided for, and many dangers — some of them, in his opinion, 
imi^inary, and others real, guarded against ; but he could not, by any 
process of reasoning, understand why all the subjects of the same 
kingdom, all the inhabitants of the same soil — those who lived in the 
same country, mingled in the daily offices of life, and professed a 
common Christianity, should be excluded from the common benefits of 
the constitution of their country. If it were determined to exclude 
j&em, he thou^t that the onus probandi, the necessity of making out 
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the reasons for their exdusion, was thrown upon the other side. It ap» 
peared to him that the state in which they now stood had heen justly 
described by an honourable friend of his (Mr. L. Foster,) for whom he 
felt a most sincere respect, though he now differed from him, as a state 
which was now a century old. But, had not the honourable gentle* 
man in another part of his speech sufficiently answered himself? 
Had he not said ** what is a centiny in the age of religion ?" It was 
not an argument, but a fact, that by altering the present system, we 
restored it to that which had a still longer age in its favour. If the 
argument of age were of any value, why did they hesitate to restore 
the catholics to that state in which they were placed before the pass- 
ing of the penal laws ? He contended, upon this occasion, as he 
should upon every other, that to stand where they then were was to 
alter , and to make a change, was to return to the old system. By this 
statement he pressed into his service all those topics which arose from 
the abhorrence of change ; he claimed them as his own, unless it 
could be ahe^vn that the change, though new was inveterate — was 
fixed in so strong a necessity, and was so irrevocably rooted by the 
continuance of that necessity, that it could not be abandoned without 
an abdication of principle, or an abandonment of honour. He was too 
weak to enter deeply into this question. One or two topics, howeyer, 
had been urged by his honourable friend, which he could not bring 
himself to pass over in silence. His honourable friend had set out by 
paying, that nothing was so dangerous to the peace of society as the 
alliance between politics and religion ; and how did he conclude hb 
speech ? By a laboured eidogium on the aUiance between chuidi 
and state. There was an inconsistency in this which he could not re-* 
concile. He could not see how the mystic words " church and state," 
which his honourable friend was more acciistomed to hear in his am« 
vivial than in his sober moments, could be construed in any sense 
which did not countenance the alliance of poHtics and religion. He 
concurred, however, up to a certain point, with the opinion of his 
honourable friend. He did think that the alliance of politics and rdi- 
gion, where it led to a divergency of sentiment, and to ijtke doubtfol* 
ness of allegiance, was to be denounced as eminently objectionaUe : 
>nd here, again, he must look to his honourable friend'9 speech for an 
illustration. His honourable fiiend had told them, that never at any 
time was the feeling of religious zeal so paramount over political am» 
bition of the governments of the continent. He believed that to be 
the case ; but what was the inference he drew from it ? Why, man* 
kmd were divided into two classes, by two lines of demarcatiffD. 
There was one line between the protestant and the catholic churchesy 
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and another between British and foreign influence. He would say, 
f' efiace the line of separation which divides the inhabitants of the 
British islands into two classes, and strengthen the line of demarca- 
tion which separates British from foreign influence." These were 
the principles on which he had always advocated this question. It 
was unnecessary for him to say to his honourable friend, that with 
regard to the dangers which he and other honourable members antici- 
pated to the protestant establishment, he had lately given a pledge, 
which he was now resuiy to repeat, that he would go as fieur as any 
man to retain it in full dignity and security. He would go even fur- 
ther : he would declare, that if his reason could be convinced, that 
they must either stand where they then were, or by proceeding risk 
that establishment which was interwoven with their happy constitu- 
tion, he would stand where they then were at all hazards, and would 
give his strenuous oppodtion to the motion of the honoiu^ble baronet. 
It was because his reason could not be convinced of this fact, but was 
eonvinced of the contrary, that he was now determined to support it. 
It was because he was convinced that it would increase the strength of 
the empire at home and its respectability abroad, that he wb» for open- 
ing wide the vest of the constitution, and receiving in its bosom all 
tiiose who lived in its allegiance, and were ready to support its govern- 
ment. On these grounds he should give his vote for the honourable 
baronefs proposition, remarking that in so doing, he by no means 
ocmsidered himself pledged to support the details of the measure which 
^be honourable baronet might hereafter introduce, but that he did 
txmsider himself pledged not to sacrifice to the object of the measure 
any thing which in his conscience he thought, or in his judgment he 
might be persuaded to believe to be beneficial to the protestant estab- 
lii^ment. 

• The sdiidtor general* declared himself hostile to any further con- 
cessions to the catholics, and contended that if any gentleman had, 
upon former occasions, made up his mind to yield them, he ought 
tiow, from tlieir recent conduct, to alter his resolution. Claims 
iNrbidi had been denied to reason, argumentation, and quiet solicita- 
-lion, ought never to be yielded to menace, terror, or intimidation. 
He would also refuse them, because he could never find out what the 
catholics proposed as their ultimatum. Former concessions were 
made tlie groundwork of future demands, and were used as argu- 
ments for conceding these demands also. Whatever adoration he 

* Sir Charles Wethcrell, Knt. 
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might feel for the talent of his right honourable friend the attorney- 
general of Ireland — ^however he might feel his own inferiority — and 
he knew that he was '*iinpar congressus Achillei" — still he must 
oppose him upon this subject, and rebut the arguments which he 
continued to bring forward in this sanctuary of legislation. His 
right honourable friend had said "you gave the Roman catholics 
political power when you gave them the elective franchise; why, 
then, do you hesitate to give them more ?" He would ask his right 
honourable friend to consider that, there were only three things now 
withheld from them — the bench, the parliament, and the high offices 
of state. If these were granted to the catholics, he had no doubt 
but they would ask for the chiurch also. The catholic priesthood 
would enter into no compromise with our government. It had been 
attempted to enter into some compromise with them on three dif- 
ferent occasions — under lord Howick's administration, in 1813, and 
again under the directions of Mr. Grattan. On all these three occa- 
sions the experiment had failed. In looking at this question, he 
knew how to deal with the catholic laity, for they had no interest 
separate from the state ; but not so the catholic clergy, for they had 
avowed a distinct interest, which, with their great controlling in- 
fluence, they were determined to work for the overthrow of the 
established church, and the possession of its wealth and ecclesiastical 
revenues. It was important to consider the argument as distinct 
from the laity and the clergy, for the latter yielded no spiritual alle- 
giance to the crown of England, but they did to the church of Rome. 
It had been said that there was justice in the catholic claims, inas- 
much as the catholics merely asked for equal privileges with the 
7)rotestants. This was not to state the case fairly : they asked for 
more ; for the protestant church had not in any way the same in: 
fluence as the catholic over the minds of the Irish people : so that 
if the two churches were placed upon a par in point of civU privi- 
leges, the preponderating influence in Ireland must be with the ca^ 
tholics, and the overthrow of the present church establishment must 
follow. He then referred to the violation of the constitution which 
this concession to the catholics would involve. Was not the princi- 
ple of the protestant religion in church and state, made a fundamental 
and inviolable part of the compact with king William lU. after the 
expulsion of James II. for endeavouring to overthrow the protestant 
church ? Would they, then, abandon that indispensable principle of 
the bill of rights ? Why not, it was said, in a country where the 
great majority of the inhabitants were catholics ? But they ought to 
recollect that this was not an Irish, but a British question ; and that 
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in Great Britain the relative numbers of the catholics generally were 
much inferior to protestants. He was surprised to see this experi- 
ment attempted so repeatedly upon the constitution ; and to do 
what ? — not to satisfy the catholics, for they had always said when 
these changes were pending, "we will not accede to your regula- 
tions." Being, therefore, clearly of opinion that the pretence of 
conciliation did not follow, but seeing that the overthrow of the 
dinrch establishment must, he should oppose the honourable baro- 
net's motion. 

Mr. Plunkett said, he should endeavour, in arguing this question 
to keep clear of all topics of irritation on either side. As to the 
particular time when they were called upon to discuss the catholic 
claims, he did not mean to express what would have been his opinion 
had he been consulted on that point ; he should have found it, what 
he bad no doubt the honourable baronet did, a point of much em- 
barrassment, not as relating to his own opinions, but to those of 
odierB, entitled to some degree of deference. For himself, he had 
long since made up his mind on this question. With deep and in- 
tense feelings for the maintenance of the best rights of 'the empire, 
his decided and inalienable conviction was, that this measure could 
not be too speedily carried — that no time was too early for its adop- 
tion; and none could arrive, when it should not have his most 
zealous support. 

He had not the same means of judging as other gentlemen had 
what were tlie sentiments of the people of England upon the subject ; 
but he had of late spoken with men of various habits of thinking 
respecting it, and not one had he found who was prepared to say 
that this question was never to be carried. He had others to con- 
tend against, and they were the most formidable opponents of the 
measure, because they met it boldly upon its own merits, and dis- 
dained the paltry trick of appealing to the passions or prejudices of 
any dasses of the people, who declared, that if they thought the 
-aooomplishment of such a motion as this would effect the tranquillity 
of Ireland, they would at once yield. These candid and able oppo- 
nents were among the best Mends of the established church, and when 
lie heard that declaration from their lips, must he not believe that in 
the measure which he advocated there was nothing, there could be 
'nothing, calculated to endanger the stability of the church of Ireland ? 
"He solemnly assured the house, that although this measure was as 
'dear to him*" as it could be to any other man, if he thought it could 
risk in any degree the security of the church of Ireland, instead of 
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being its advocate, he should be firmly found among the ranks of its 
warmest opponents. He supported the question, therefore, because 
of its perfect reconcileableness with the stability of the protestant 
church ; and he supported it further, because he thought the passing 
of this bill would be found a measure eminently qualified to support 
that church. Some allusion had been made to former bills, and among 
the rest to one of his own, respecting this subject ; and to shew how 
clearly on all these occasions the security of the established church 
was provided for, he would beg leave to read a paragraph from his 
own bill of 1821, which was copied from the preceding bill of Mr. 
Grattan : it was as follows : — 

"And whereas the protestant episcopal church of England an4 
Ireland, and the doctrines, discipline, and government thereof^ 
and likewise the protestant presbyterian chiurch of Scotland, and the 
doctrines, discipline, and govemmetit thereof, are, as between Gbreat 
Britain and Scotland, severally and respectively, permanently and 
inviolably in these realms." These were the recitements of tii0 
two bills, and yet how could it be said that no adequate provi- 
sion had been made for the security of the established church ? Hif 
honoiu*able and learned friend had promised to argue this question 
upon its constitutional bearings, but he had waited in vain for thi( 
promised argument. He had heard, indeed, from him a good deal 
about the catholic association, a good deal about the avowed intentionf 
of the cathohc clergy, but nothing, or nearly as- little as nothing, of th^ 
constitutional grounds on which he meant to resist the question. The 
claim of the Roman cathoHcs was a claim to be admitted members 
of a free representative government — ^to be admitted to institutions th^ 
advantages of which belonged equally to every subject of that govern* 
ment. He did not say that the right would admit of no exception cr 
control. There was nothing in the social fabric concerning which he 
would venture to make that assertion. Even the enjoyment of natu* 
ral rights must be qualified in a state of society with conditions. StiH 
more must this be connected with the artificial rights given by iht 
mere existence of society ; but these conditions ought only to be inif 
posed in the degree which would be the most likely to protect ani 
preserve the rights and privileges of all. Whether the rights enjoyel 
by individuals were of the character of natural or of chartered xi^albit 
they were liable to be defeated by general expediency. But then thf 
expediency must be clearly and unquestionably made out ; and this 
waiB a maxim of the constitution which went no less, though upon 
more circumspectioin and discrimination, to efiect the most obirknii 
rights of individuals. He directed the attention of the house to tlie 
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circumstances under which our ancestors had thought it necessary to 
limit those rights in a very peculiar manner with respect to Roman 
catholics. At the reformation, it was found necessary to deal with 
tiliose rights which were fully permitted before that period. The main 
object, then, was to protect the rights of the throne against the claims 
of a foreign power, and against the disaffection of those subjects who 
might reserve their allegiance for that foreign power, to the detriment 
of the throne, and of the state in general, lliis being the object, 
how did they proceed ? They guarded, in the first place, against the 
evils existing. There were the claims of the pope to interfere with the 
interest^ not simply of the Roman catholic religion, which then was the 
established religion of the state, but he claimed also the right of dis- 
posing of the benefices, of naming the clergy, of deposing the monarch 
from the throne, and of dissolving the alle^ance of the subject. The 
legislature accordingly provided — ^first, for the absolute and uncon« 
ditional integrity and inviolability of the church ; further, for the 
spiritual prerogative of the crown, forbidding at the same time the 
exercise of any other than the established religion. What were the 
miachiefe dreaded, or what were the provisions of the legislature ? 
To prevent the claims of the pope, or any other foreign power, to in- 
terfere with the church. Did they hear of any claim to that interference 
or to the right of deposing kings, or dissolving the allegiance of their 
subjects ? Was' that believed or asserted by any man in either king- 
dom ? Dangers there were still, but of a different kind. These 
oiactments were, therefore, gradually done. The law forbidding the 
exercise of any other religion was done away by the repeal of the act 
against recusancy. The only remaining one which could at all be 
supposed to contain that spirit, was the act of uniformity, which could 
not at all be affected by the proposed measure. So far did parliament 
^ down to the time of the reformation. The wisdom of our ances- 
tors watched the progress of time, and took their measures accor- 
&gly. In the reign of Charles, they observed a new danger — a 
ooonarcb careless about religion, or secretly affected to an unconstitu- 
tional one, who was to be followed by a popish successor. Here their 
providence was as remarkable as before. They provided a remedy, 
not adi^ited entirely to meet the evil, but the only one they could ob- 
tam ; which was to require certain oaths to be taken by tliose who 
^ere ready to take seats in parliament. That was found insufficient 
on tiie accession of James II. who openly maintained the Roman ca- 
tholic religion against the constitution and the rights of his people. 
The legifilatore finding this resource fiedl, then prudently shifted their 
ginund, and had reoourse to a measure at once wise, bold and salutar}'. 

u 
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They drove the monarch from the throne for violating the constitution, 
and they resolved that the sovereign power should be held inevitably 
and unalterably in protestant hands. Did he deny that the throne 
must be protestant ? Was he doing any thing to weaken its protes- 
tant supremacy ? Was there any mode or device to make that su- 
premacy surer wliich the genius of any man could suggest ? He i^-as 
ready to incorporate it with the proposed bill, or to have it introduced 
as a separate, yet concomitant measure. 

Mr. Plunkett proceeded. What were the dangers which afterwards 
threatened the establishment? The claims of an exiled family driven from 
tl € throne, and the pluts and agitations of a disaffected party retained in 
its mterests. He admitted, freely, that the Roman catholics of that 
period were suspected justly. What was the course taken by parlia- 
ment } All the former measures against the papists were co. tinned. 
They were held to be not good subjects, and were to be trussed nei- 
ther with honour, nor power in the state. They were coerced in 
their persons and property — ^they were deprived of their civil rights — 
they became sunk and degraded into that wretched state, from which 
they were relieved by the benignity of the last reign. This was a 
natural course of reaso^ing, though he did not conceive it to be a very 
wise one : but it shewed that our ancestors adapted their remedies to 
the evils then existing, and pressing upon their apprehensions. In 
1791, a new danger and an entirely new difficulty presented them- 
selves. The Roman ca'holics had proved themselves truly submissive 
— they had been uniform in their peaceable conduct. Though rebel- 
lion had twice raged in Scotland, no movement was made in Ireland 
in favour of the exiled famil}'. It had been found that the catholic8» 
so sunk and degraded, were ineffectual to the protection of the go- 
vernment, — that by the depression and privations imposed upoo them, 
the heart's blood of the state was im})overished. The landlord found 
that the lands could not be sufficiently cultivated — the valuable enjOPr 
gies of labour were every where paralyzed. If the annals of" that pe- 
riod were to be properly read and considered, the late king would be 
for ever illustrious in history, as he was entitled to the especial grati- 
tude of every Roman catholic in Ireland That system of benefi- 
cence which he introduced had been now in practice forty years— it 
had raised the Roman catholics of Ireland to a state of affiuenoCj com- 
fort, and respectability — ^it had given them a perfect equality of cinl 
rights — it had caused them to^ participate in the advantages of the insti- 
tutions. What was the danger now which they had to dread ? not 
the pope — ^not the claims of foreign potentates — not the assumptioo 
of a power to dissolve the allegiance of the people — not the interest of 
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an exiled &mily. The Roman catholics had perfected the prob& of their 
obedience, and had been admitted to their civil rights, as good sub- 
jects who were entitled to every thing which they could reasonably 
daim. The danger now to be i^prehended was perfectly new, though 
not inferior, he admitted, to that of a dispute concerning the supre- 
macy or the succession to the crown. Better measures had pre- 
vailed—the state had acquired sounder health — a current of wholesome 
blood was felt — ^feelings of conciliation had been manifested — the Ro- 
man catholic subjects, though not directly raised to power in the state, 
had acquired possession of the means of danger, and were on a par 
with themselves. The honourable member for Louth had spbken alarm- 
ingly of six, or five, or four millions of persons in the communion of 
• the Roman catholic church. What he feared was to see four millions 
<«— taking tiiem at the lowest — of subjects, having wealth, power, and 
respectability on their side, and awakened to a fiill sense of their con- 
ditson» coming up year after year to claim the rights and privileges 
iKnjoyed by their fellow-subjects, and retiring dejected and disap- 
pcnuted continually. That was the danger the house had to cope with. 
Vet the honourable member for Louth would persist in telling them 
that they were not to look at the dangers of their own times, but to 
go back to the reformation, the reign of James II. and the revolution. 
He wOidd say diat the present danger was the greatest, perhaps the 
tndy one for them to consider. The other argument proved a want of 
Ikcquaintance witli human nature ; it bespoke our ignorant use and ap- 
plication cf the manual of histoiy. Time, as it had been said by one 
cf the detu'est observers of its effects, was the greatest innovator of all. 
While man would sleep or stop in his career, the course of time was 
tapidly ehanging the face of all things. All that a wise government 
could do, was to keep as close as possible to the wings of time, to 
tratch his progress, and accommodate his motion to their flight : ar- 
i^eat hifi coin-se they could not ; but they might vary the forms and 
^pects of their institutions, so as to reflect his varying aspects and 
^rms. If this were hot the spirit which animated them, philosophy 
iirould be impertinent and history no better than an old almanack. 
'the riches of knowledge would serve them no better than the false 
:tiioney of a swindler, put upon them at a value which once circulated, 
1>ut had long since ceased. Prudence and experience would be no 
^tteir for protection than dotage and error. 

- The Roman catholics of Ireland were at present loyal and tranquil : 
tliey were determined to remain so. They were satisfied that there 
^Was a feeling in this country sufficiently favourable to them, and that 
^methihg must sooner or later 1>e done for thcin. The increase of 
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wealth and other advantages which they enjoyed tau^t them to ex- 
pect their freedom with becoming patience. If France or any other 
power speculated on dividing Ireland from the empire, they deceived 
themselves grossly. The catholics of Ireland would rally round the 
constitution at their approach. Why ? Because they were aware of 
the wisdom of the institutions. The laws passed in the last thirty-five 
years had imparted to them advantages which they would not risk, 
much less exchange, for the chances of foreign rule. But he wished for 
something from them beyond loyalty : he wanted their affection and 
cordiality, and their unrestrained confidence ; and he would obtain 
these by giving them an equal participation in the blessings of the con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Peel implored the deliberate attenticm of the house whfle he 
stated the grounds upon which he was compelled to differ from the 
honourable baronet who had brought forward the proposition, and 
from all the honourable gentlemen who had supported it. After 
giving the honourable baronet credit for the very gracious and candid 
manner in which he had brought the question forward^ he proposed, to 
state his reasons for differing, in the order, and by the divisions under 
which the claims of the Roman catholics were advanced. The three 
grounds were treaty, natural right, and political prudence or policy. 
He was disposed to pay great deference to any argument founded on 
the solemn sanction of a treaty. But with all the pains witii which he 
had read the treaty of Limerick, be could give it no siich interpretatkm. 
He wished that the honourable baronet had referred to the articles. 
He was prepared to shew, however, that the catholics of Ireland had 
never contemplated that treaty as guaranteeing tiieir restoration ta 
political powers. The occasion which had furnished him with his 
proofs was the passing of the act of queen Anne for preventing the 
growth of popery. He was not going to justify that act, though 
passed under oirciunstances which ought to be considered, and at a 
time when the state was exasperated to measures of retaliation fixr 
those which had been inflicted by the papists. On that occasion thef 
deputed sir Theobald Butler to appear and argue against the bill, and 
by his speech it would be foimd that they admitted that exempticHU 
from offices of state was a condition in the treaty of Limerick. 

He did not believe that the opinion of the natural and constitutional 
rights of the catholics to that which they claimed had been heard of in 
the house before 1790. He wished the house to look back with him. 
Before the reformation, there could have been no idea of exclusion for 
any religion, because there was only one allowed in the state. For 
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300 years since, the bath of supremacy had always been taken by 
those who aspired to seats in parliament, or offices of state or of jus- 
tice. As feur as the practice of the constitution was concerned, he 
(Mr. Peel) conceived that it had gone in contradiction of the doctrine 
advanced by his right honourable friend. And when his right ho- 
nourable friend, the secretary for foreign af^Eurs, talked of this principle 
of exclusion dating only from the commencement of a period com- 
prising about 150 years past, he must utterly deny any such proposi- 
tion ; for in his judgment it dated from the original of all dissenting 
in the state from the Roman catholic reUgion, so far, at least as re- 
lated to the oadi of supremacy. But let the house inqijdre a little 
what had been the doctrine of the most celebrated men in respect of 
this exclusion from civil offices. He (Mr. Peel) had before had occa- 
sion to refer to certain opinions which he was sure would be received 
with the highest respect by all the members of the house ; but par- 
ticalarly by honourable gentlemen on the opposite side. He would 
now allude to a former conference of this house with the lords, on this 
very subject of right and capacity as to civil offices. And what were 
the principles which he found laid down and recognized in that "occa- 
sional conference" ? It might be proper to premise, that the lords 
had objected to a bill which subjected to certain penalties those who 
ahoold appear to have been guilty of occasional conformity. Among 
otiier important doctrines, they declared to this effect: — "Their 
lordships look on the power of demanding qualifications for offices of 
trust to be one so naturally lodged with the legislature, that without 
being required to assign any reason for it, but on any apprehension of 
danger, however distant it may be, every government whatever may 
put such restraints, and regulate by such rules the entering into 
offices of trust as they shall see sufficient cause for. But penalties and 
punishments are of a different nature from such restraints." Now 
could any thing be more clearly laid down than this distinction be- 
tween penalties and qualifications for office — ^between pimishments^ 
and disabilities ? Now, who were the lords engaged in that very con- 
ference ? It was managed by the duke of Devonshire, the earl of 
Peterborough, Burnett, bishop of Salisbury (a great and well-known 
name), lord HalifsuE, and the great lord Somers. But if this autho- 
rity would not satisfy his (Mr. PeeFs) right honourable friend, what 
would the right honourable gentleman say to that article in the act of 
union with Scotland, by which Roman catholics were permanently 
excluded from certain offices in Scotland ? Now if, as it had been 
contended, there was an inherent internal right in certain classes in 
this country to claim office, and that right was (as it had been repre- 
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sented) analogous to the law of property, was it possible to conceive 
that the great men who framed the act of union with Scotland woiuld 
have ever introduced into that important measure the principle of ex- 
clusion, without reference to the dangers which were to be appre- 
hended from its omission ? And yet, without any of those immediate 
dangers from the power and tenets of the Roman Catholic church, 
about which the honourable gentleman had spoken as the only causes 
that could justify such a measure now, the law of exclusion was in- 
troduced into that act of union. It was a common principle in pri- 
vate life, that no man would place another in a situation to superin- 
tend his affairs, whom he could not entirely trust. Ihe same princi- 
ple prevailed at present in this empire in respect to eligibility to the 
offices in question. If this doctrine of exclusion was not to be de- 
fended on such principles, on what grounds was the partial exclusion 
of the protestant subject from the exercise of the elective franchise to 
be defended ? Ihe theory of the constitution was this — that no man 
was to be bound by laws to which he himself did not assent — that no 
laws were to bind in the passing of which he had not a vote. But did 
not every honourable gentleman know, that practically speaking aU 
this was not true ? On what principle, again, was it that no man 
could sit in that house, unless he was possessed of a certain amooot 
of property — ^300 a year ? If the doctrine maintained by his zfglit 
honourable friend was a true one, why might not the man of i^200 a 
year sit there ? But why, moreover, on the same principle, was the 
man who was condemned by the condition of his life to live and labour 
in a town not possessing the privileges of the elective franchise — whjr 
was he to be deprived of all right of voting ? The reason of this law, 
he presumed, was, that they were afraid of parties in such situations, 
without sufficient means as a security for the proper discharge of their 
functions. Now he (Mr. Peel,) upon similar principles, held, that 
the state had a right to exercise the power of exclusion where it ap- 
prehended serious danger from the admission of a particular class to a 
participation of particidar privileges. He did not want, with his right 
honourable and learned friend (Mr. Plunkett,) to make history, a mi- 
serable almanack, or to convert experience into a common swindler 
who passed off false coin ; but he wanted to read history for its inSoir^ 
mation — to peruse the instructive lessons which were recorded in ita 
pages for the benefit of posterity — to look to the past abuses of power 
— to contemplate the great truths which experience was there to teadi 
him. Although he did not think that former laws on this subject 
were iron formuke thrown down to them for a perpetual and unalter- 
able observance, yet if the law had lieen passed 300 years ago» ta 
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guard i^gainst evils that he thought were still to be apprehended, he 
oould not consent to its repeid until it was proved to him that those 
evils were no longer in existence, or could no longer operate. Now, 
he agiun admitted that exclusion from office by law was in itself a 
grievous evil ? but it was one also of a much less serious and general 
nature than the evils which would upon its removal, most likely fol« 
low. Upon these ground? he was against the motion of the honour* 
able baronet. 

He now came to the main question — that which regarded the pros- 
perity of Ireland, whether, under the present circumstances, the pro- 
posed measure of relief would conduce to the restoration of tranquillity 
in that country. If he (Mr. Peel) thought it would — ^if he could per- 
suade himself that having passed it, there would be an end of those 
unhappy animosities which all persons must imite in lamenting — he 
for one would not oppose any mere theory of the constitution to such 
an immense practical advantage. But it was because he doubted 
whether the removal of these disabilities would have the beneficial 
effect of re-establishing that tranquillity, and composing the minds 
of the Irish people ; and because he thought that if this could not be 
dons, they- had no right to exert the authority of parliament to remove 
such disabilities — ^it was on those grounds that he opposed the mo- 
tion. In h)ct, the removal of disabilities, to the extent to which that 
removal had yet been carried, had never, hitherto, had the effect of 
tranquillizing the people. In 1792, the Roman catholics approached 
Hke legislature of Ireland ; and on that occasion they confined them- 
selves to asking for admission to the magistracy, and extension of the 
dective franchise to freeholds of ^12 a year. They asked, at that 
time, nothing further : but more than they asked was conceded to 
them. The elective franchise was confirmed to them to the full ex- 
tent in which it was enjoyed by the protestants; and ^ forty shilling 
catholic freeholders were created, in all respects on the same footing 
as protestant freeholders ; and, besides this, Roman catholics were 
admitted to serve on grand juries. But, since these concessions, had 
the religious animosities of Ireland been at all allayed ? But he knew 
lyhat honourable gentleman on the other side would probably an- 
swer; they would say — ** nothing effectual could be done while any 
thing was withheld ; and that the true secret of conciliation consisted 
in rendering Roman catholics and protestants equal in all civil re- 
spects, and in removing all catholic disabilities whatever." Here the 
right honourable secretary went on to argue on the impossibility of sa- 
tisfying the Roman catholics, even if their claims should be conceded ; 
tl^t the distribution of offices was made without partiality or favour 
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on the part of the crown and of govenunent ; and that when there 
were no longer any legal grounds of exclusion, they would consider 
themselves to be not rightly dealt with. They would always enter- 
tain a jealousy of the government, and always consider the exclu- 
sion of a Roman catholic, however accidental, a personal measure. 
Taking the data which had been supplied by the right honourable 
gentleman and the honourable baronet, it would appear that there 
were in Ireland about 4,500,000 Roman catholics, and. 1,800,000 
protestants. Here was an enormous disproportion of numbers. But 
the property possessed by the protestants was, as to that possessed by 
the catholics (he was speaking of landed property,) in the proportion 
of about twenty to one. It had, indeed been stated as high as forty- 
nine or fifty to one : but perhaps it was safer to take the former esti- 
mate. Now, was he to be told, that, retaining the religion of the 
minority as the religion of the state, it would be safe to allow the 
majority to come into an equal participation with them of rights and 
power ? It was also to be recollected, that the temporalities of that 
state religion were ence possessed by that majority ; and as long as 
that was the case, it was absurd to suppose that the Roman catholics 
would be content with what they would get by the mere concession 
of their claims to be relieved of civil disabilities. It was a mockery 
to ima^e that civil privileges of that kind alone would satisfy them. 
As to what had been suggested of the security of an oath to be taken, 
he (Mr. Peel) did not at all mean to say, that he would not believe a 
Roman catholic upon his oath ; but whatever he might propose and 
intend to do at the time of taking such oath, it must still be asked, 
with what feelings (if he was actuated by the ordinary feelings of a 
man) he must look at the protestant religion, and its church, and its 
clergy ? Would he look with the same eyes as we must ever do upon 
the principal epochs of our history } At the reformation, for instance, 
and the revolution ? Must he not regard the separation of our church, 
and the suppression of his own, as acts altogether unjustifiable. And 
yet it was proposed to admit the Roman catholic, moved with feelings 
of this sort, to a participation in the privileges of the protestant com- 
mimity. The house was told that the effect of the law of exclusion 
was. to extinguish the aspiration of many a heart — ^perhaps " pregnant 
with celestial fire" — and to paralyze the exertions of many a hand, 
fitted to have sustained ** the rod of empire." But the question would 
become, if the bill were to pass, not so much capacity for, as the right 
to office. (Here the right honoiurable gentleman demonstrated the 
injustice which the Roman catholic would have to complain of, if, 
after developing in parliament, all the talents and the zeal which 
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iDJgLt recommend him to the most important |x>sts in an adminis- 
tration — such as first lord of the treasury, or one of the secretaries of 
gtate — ^the king, acting upon his right of sanctioning or withholding 
his s^pointment, were to refuse to consent to his entering upon the 
dischai^ of such high official functions.) Would that he the best or 
most gracious exercise of its prerogative on the part of the crown ? 
And yet, whatever might be his talents, could it be maintained that 
such a person would be well qualified to advise the crown upon mat« 
ters connected with the wel^eure of the church of England? He 
(Mr. Peel) thought not ; and it would be much better, by keeping to 
the existing law, to prevent difficulties of this kind, than to leave 
die whole matter so to be dealt with by the discretion of the crovni. 

The light honourable gentleman expressed his-regret at difiering 
from the right honourable and other friends with whom he was ac^^ 
customed to vote ; and at the same time his anxiety that penal laws 
should be abolished, together with offensive processions, and aU other 
local causes of discontent and heart-burning. He did not deny that 
great evil might have been done by the policy which had been 
fimneriy pursued towards Ireland, but that was no reason why the 
measure which was now lu'ged should be adopted. It was no reason 
why he should change the opinions he had formed upon a serious and 
firm conviction. He was not convinced by the arguments he had 
heard, aad he should, therefore, not "defer to the authority by which 
they were enforced. Without dwelling on the objections as to tlie 
time at which this motion was proposed, or its present expediency, 
he openly announced his objection to its principle. He should pursue 
the course he hitherto uniformly and consistently persisted in, and 
give his decided opposition to the measure. 

Mr. Brougham then rose, and said, he could not allow the speech 
of the right honourable gentleman, nor the new topics which had 
been introduced in it, to pass imnoticed, notwithstanding the late 
hour of the night. The ailments which those who supported the 
motion had urged, remained untouched by any thing the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had said. He would proceed to follow the right 
honourable gentleman in the argument into which, as he said, he 
had been dragged. When the right honourable gentleman supposed 
that the honourable baronet (Sir F. Burdett,) in alluding to the 
treaty of Limerick, meant to rest upon it the strongest part of the 
case which he had to state, he was mistaken. The honourable ba- 
ronet only touched upon it because it was in the petition, and with- 
out layings any greater stress upon it than it deserved. No one could 

X 
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deny, that in all the stages of the question it was a very important 
feature. All that the honourable baronet meant to prove by it, he 
thought he had fully succeeded in. For his own part, he (Mr. 
Brougham) should make short work of it. It was now 130 years 
since that treaty was made. It had been violated; by whom he 
cared not ; but the wrong done by that violation was perpetuated by 
the parliament of the present day, if they refused to fulfil it. One 
clause in the treaty promised, in express terms, that the catholics 
should enjoy the same privileges they had been in possession of in 
the reign of Charles II. In that reign they possessed the privilege 
of being elected to pailiament. lliey had access to all the offices of 
the state, excepting corporations, which were reserved for a difierent 
class, and from these they were now wholly shut out. It might be 
true that the catholics enjoyed their natural rights with less restric- 
tion now than had once been imposed upon them. It was unques- 
tionably a greater hardship that a man's son should have the power 
of ousting him of the possession of his property, than that he should 
be debarred firom the exercise of any civil privilege. But civil rights, 
although they differed in degree from natural rights, were not the 
less scrupulously to be preserved, and not the less justly to be en- 
joyed by every member of the community. 

It was said that the claims which the catholics made to a foil 
participation in all the advantages of the constitution, couM not be 
granted to them consistently with the safety of that constitutioii : 
but the concessions which had alreadv been made were still more in- 
consistent. Did they think they gave men the right to elect, and ta 
send members to parliament for the purpose of representing their 
opinions, and advocating their interests, if they told them at the aaoae 
time, '' You have fall power to choose whom you please, excepting 
those very men whom of all others you wish to choose ?*' " Why, the 
only value of the elective right was, that it enabled men to send to 
parliament persons who agreed with tliem in political sentiments, and 
who were of the same sect in religion. When lord Buckinghamshire 
(then major Hobart,) in the year 1793, brought in and carried atiiH, 
which had been rejected in 1790, and which was only granted at laat 
(as the history of Ireland would shew every thing had been granted) 
because the government was in some difficulty, he was asked whether 
he was instructed to say that the catholics would be satisfied witii 
having the elective franchise granted to them ? His answer was not 
only that he was not authorized to say so, but that, on the contrary, 
he was autliorized to say, no, they could not be satisfied. Another 
bill was then brought in by Mr. Knox to confer upon them the eKgi* 
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bility of serving in parliament, but it was lost. But lea\nng the his- 
toiy and the natural justice of the question, he came to the ground of' 
expediency, under the existing circumstances, of emancipating the ca- 
tholics from the disabilities they had so long suffered under. Hiere 
was a great fallacy in the argument of the right honourable gentle- 
man. He did as combatants were E^t to do — he looked only on -the 
side on which he fought, and forgot that the same complaint which he 
made of the vexation on one side, applied to the other. For example, 
much stress was laid upon the danger which must arise to the protes- 
tant establishment, owing to the great disproportion of the numbers 
of the catholics, and which had been stated by an honourable gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Foster,) he did not know on what authority. It 
was said there could be no safety, while so many catholics were 
leagued against so few protestants. Why this was exacdy what he 
(Mr. Brougham) said. He urged, that because danger existed, a 
remedy should be provided for it. He saw that tliey were surrounded 
by peril, and he wished them to find their way out. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman saw it too, but he said, " Let us do nothing, and 
wait the event." But the right honourable gentleman said the catho- 
lics want power — ^have they not power now? They had much 
power— as great, in degree, as if it were admitted into parliament ; 
but much worse than it could possibly be if they were received into 
the bosom of the constitution. It was, at present, a dangerous — it 
might become a mischievous, a fatal power. Let the legislatin*e, then, 
eonvert it into a regular, constitutional, proper power ; and there was 
an end of the danger. The door would then be effectually closed 
against any apprehended mischief. He would name no man ; but 
this he would say, that greater natural abilities, more acquired talents, 
finer skill, and, what he would very much dread to encoimter in an 
opponent, nicer discretion, he never saw displayed, in a more extensive 
degree, than he saw those qualities displayed by those who now con- 
ducted the affairs of the Roman catholics. He repeated, that men of 
^^reater talents — men of more information — men of more practised 
skill — ^men possessing greater powers of self-command — men actuated 
liy the dictates of a more sound judgment, or distinguished by a finer 
sense of discretion, he had never seen. He spoke not merely from 
public reports, but also from private conviction. These were the ele- 
ments of public power ; men so accomplished — so richly endowed by 
nature — so much improved by study, backed by tlicir countrymen (he 
cared not whether six, or five, or four millions) — such men, it must 
"be admitted, possessed power, lliat wliicli he had described was 
power, or he knew not what power was. The power which those 
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persons wielded was dreaded by the government. Why did he assert; 
•that it was dreaded? Because, to control that power, they broke 
through the principles of the constitution, and enacted mischievous 
and revolting laws. His (Mr. Brougham's) joawacea was-—** Give to 
those people their birth-right ; you thus take that power from them. 
Let'the six millions be sixty millions ; if they have no grievance, yon 
have no cause of fear. Act thus, and all this national, talent, all this 
acquired ability, all this practised skill, all this nicely-balanced discre- 
tion, will be exerted for your service — will no longer be wielded 
against you." The elements of strife and confusion were abroad. 
The energies which oftentimes accompanied political disappointment, 
and the fire which always attended religious zeal, and the discontent 
which a refusal of justice must ever engender, might, when combined, 
produce the most fearful eiFects. His remedy was plain and rational,. 
** Take all those elements into your own hands ; work them pro- 
perly ; control them, not by coercion, but by kindness ; attract them 
to you by benefits instead of repelling them by injuries ; and no 
longer will you lie down under the influence of nightly insurrection." 
What might happen if this proposition were not agreed to, he could 
not say. He trusted the peace would be preserved, and the laws 
obeyed. He thought he might say that they would, from what he had 
seen of those individuals. He believed they would act like good sub* 
jects, and bow before the refusal of the legislature if their prayer was 
refused. But well he knew what dire effects were produced when 
those who had the power of conciliation in their hands, persisted eter^ 
nally in perpetrating wrong, instead of doing justice ; and when they 
considered the state of Ireland, and the deep anxiety which existed 
there for the accomplishment of that which their advocates had imder-< 
taken to procure — ^for the acquirement of that which the people then 
knew, and that house knew, ought to be granted to them — the legis-* 
lature would pause before they refused their claims. If they found 
that the reward granted for the peace and tranquiUity which Ireland 
had lately enjoyed, consisted in new rejections and new oppressions, 
without predicating the consequences, he might be allowed to say, 
that the experiment was an exceedingly dangerous one. He fervently 
hoped that by granting the boon called for by the Roman catholics, 
they would place on a firm basis the peace and tranquillity of Ireland. 
He earnestly and solemnly entreated the house to take that opportu- 
nity while a measure of a different description was pending in an- 
other place, to adopt a line of policy which would improve the state 
of Ireland — ^would reconcile the catholic and protestant body, and 
would put an end to all those factions and dissensions whidi had so 
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long distracted that country. That object could only be obtained by 
granting to the Roman catholics their just demands ; and every mea- 
sure having that object in view should meet with his most cordial 
concurrence. 

On the house dividing', sir Francis Burdett's motion was 
carried by a majority of 247 to 234. 

The house then resolved itself into a committee; when sir 
Francis Burdett moved the following resolutions : — 

1. That it appears to this committee, that by certain acts 
passed in the parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland re- 
spectively, certain declarations and affirmations are required 
to be made, as qualifications for the enjoyment of certain 
offices, franchises and civil rights therein mentioned. 

2. That such parts of the said oaths as require a declara- 
tion to be made against the belief of transubstantiation, or 
that the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any 
other saint, and the sacrifice of the mass as used in the 
church of Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous, appear to 
this committee to relate to opinions merely speculative and 
dogmatical, not affecting the allegiance or civil duty of the 
subject, and that the same may therefore safely be repealed, 

3. That it appears to this committee, that in several acts 
passed in the parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland re^ 
spectiveiy, a certain oath, commonly called the oath of su«* 
premacy, is required to be taken as a qualification for the 
enjoyment of certain offices, franchises, and civil rights^ 
therein mentioned, 

4. That in the said oath and declaration is contained, that 
no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, ought 
to have any jurisdiction, power, pre-eminence, or authority, 
ecclesiastical or spiritual, within these realms. 

5. That it appears to this committee, that scruples are en- 
tertained by his majesty's Roman catholic subjects, with re- 
spect to taking the said oath, merely on account of the word 
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*^ spiritual" being inserted therein ; and that for the purpose 
of removing such scruples, it would be expedient to declare 
the sense in which the said word is used, according to the 
injunction issued by queen Elizabeth, in the first year of her 
reign, and recognized in the act of the fifth of her reign, and 
which, as explained by the thirty-seventh of the articles of 
the church of England, imports merely that the kings of this 
realm should govern all estates and degrees committed to 
their charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral, and restrain with the civil sword the stubborn and 
evil doer. 

6. That it is the opinion of this committee, that such act of 
repeal and explanation should be accompanied with such ex- 
ceptions and regulations as may be found necessary for pre- 
serving unalterably the protestant succession to the crown, 
according to the act for the further limitation of the crown, 
and better securing the rights and liberties of the subject, 
and for maintaining inviolate the protestant episcopal church 
of England and Ireland, and the doctrine, government, and 
discipline thereof; and the church of Scotland, and the doc- 
trine, worship, government, and discipline thereof; as the 
same are by law respectively established. 

These resolutions being adopted, a bill founded on them 
was introduced by sir Francis Burdett, on the 23rd of March, 
and was read a first time. The second reading was moved 
on the 19th of April. On this occasion an animated debate 
ensued, which occupied the whole of the evening, and was 
adjourned to the 21st. 

Mr. Brownlow said, that, if he were asked whether he still enter- 
tained the same opposition which had hitherto marked his conduct 
towards the claims of six millions of his Roman catholic fellow- 
countrymen, he would reply " certainly not — quite the contrary." 
Many of the grounds on which he formerly professed to stand in his 
opposition were removed. Many of the arguments which he had 
been in the habit of using, and of hearing used by others, could no 
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longer be applied to the question ; and as for himself he knew not 

what other course he could take than to avow the feet. The way in 

which he would consider the Roman catholic religion was this — did 

it involve practical consequences detracting from the allegiance which 

subjects owed to their government, or weakening the constitutional 

authority which the government should have over those who were 

placed beneath its sway ? The strongest objection which had been 

made against the Roman catholic religion was, that it created an 

extraneous power in the state, through the influence which it gave 

to the pope. It appeared to him that the change which had of late 

years taken place in the political situation of the pope had materially 

affected the question. If the evidence given before the committees 

were felse, the house might at once dissolve those committees, and 

declare that upon the mystery of Irish affairs no light could be 

thrown. ' But that such was really the case, he could never for a 

moment believe. He made common cause with all the distinguished 

persons who had come from Ireland to give evidence ; and if their 

evidence were true, he was of opinion that no argument could be 

maintained in opposition to the claims of the catholics. He was not 

called upon to consider the Roman catholics as religionists. All he 

was boimd to do, was to ascertain that their spiritual were clearly 

separated from their temporal concerns. He did in his heart believe 

that to be the case, and therefore he was disposed to approve of the 

concessions which it was proposed to make to them, and which he 

thought none but the timid could be alarmed at. A great mistake 

was made in 1792, by granting power to the rabble, and withholding 

it from the knowledge, property, and station of the country. He 

would now propose to remedy that mistake, by taking power from 

lihe rabble, and bestowing it on rank, knowledge, and property. 

Under the present system, the great mass of the Irish voters blindly 

followed the directions of their landlords with respect to the manner 

in which they should dispose of their votes, without reference to the 

merits of the different candidates. As a proof of this, it was stated 

in evidence before the committee, that candidates never thought of 

canvassing the electors on the estate of an adverse proprietor, because 

it would be impossible to obtain their votes. It was highly desirable 

to confer the elective .franchise only upon those who were capable of 

forming a just estimate of the merits of the candidates, Such a 

measure would, he conceived, be acceptable to all parties; and he 

jnost solemnly believed that it would add to the happiness of Ireland* 

and the security of the British empire. 
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Mr. G. Dawson adverted to the intense anxiety which existed in 
Ireland as to the result of the present question, and said that all Eu- 
rope might be considered as looking with scarcely less of interest to 
the discussion. Taking into account the important consequences 
which were to hang upon the fate of the measure before the house, it 
was hardly to be wondered at if men in general almost shrank from 
deciding it. On the one side, he dreaded to perpetuate a system 
which was called by some— he might say by many — a system of in- 
justice ; on the other hand, he trembled for the introduction of a power 
which had been held, and by many of the greatest men, and the wisest, 
to be fatal to the liberties and constitution 'of the country. He ad- 
mitted the danger of leaving the feelings of the Irish excited — ^their 
minds and hearts open to the attempts of demagogues and caballers ; 
but still he feared to consolidate the strength of a party in Ireland 
which, in principle, was hosdle to all the establishments of the coun-' 
try — which was burning with the ill*concealed rancour for fancied 
oppression or past quarrel, and ready to seize the earliest opportunity 
of marking and asserting its acquired triumph. Under such circum- 
stances, the duty which the house had to perform was an awfiil one. 
He had weighed the advantages of the proposed course against the 
disadvantages of it; and the only question was, which were ibe 
greater. If he thought, with, the honourable member for Armagh, 
that peace and prosperity would be the consequence of granting the 
catholic claims, he would be ready to vote for that measure, and to 
endure all the obloquy of having changed his opinions ; but unforta- 
nately, after every exertion of mind, he could not help coming en- 
tirely to a different conclusion. And belie^ing, as he did, that the 
conclusion which he had come to, was entirely supported by the evi- 
dence before the house, he felt the more surprised at having to difier 
from the honourable member for Armagh upon a question, as to 
which, on all prior occasions, he had been so fortunate as entirely to 
think with him. That report of the committee contained perhaps sudi 
an account of the state of Ireland as had never before been made 
public. It afforded a most striking picture of Irish society, and of 
Irish institutiona ; and such a picture as he did entreat gentlemen* 
who had not consulted themselves, to consider well before they spoke 
upon the present question. He called upon .honourable memben, 
however, to look closely at the evidence on that report, and not to 
forget, on some occasions, who the parties were by whom that evi- 
dence was given. As to the talents of those catholic advocates who 
had been examined before the committee ; as to the ability of Meeirk 
O'Connell and Blake, and Dr. Murray and Dr. Doyle, there could be 
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no doubt ; but as to the effect and object of tlieir sj'^tem he was not 
so certain. He could not vrell reconcile the fact of one and the same 
gentleman being the friend of a person like Mr. Cobbett, and a friend 
of the honourable member for Westminster — the advocate of universal 
sufirage, and the disfranchisement of the forty -shilling freeholders. 
He could not understand how the turbulent conduct of Mr. 0*Connell 
in Ireland, tallied with the mild and temj)erate e\idence which he 
gave before the committee. The evidence of Dr. Doyle was still 
inore extraordinary in this respect : there was the greatest i)Ossible 
discrepancy, and even contradiction, between his statements before 
the committee, and the tone which he had held as a political writer. 
It was scarcely possible to believe that there could proceed firam the 
mind of the same man so much meekness as this gentleman had dis- 
played upon his examination, and such f\irio\is rancour as his politi- 
cal writings were filled with. Dr.- Doyle had sent several pamphlets 
into the world under the signature of ** J. K. L. ;** he had received 
the thanks of the catholic association for them, and there could be no 
doubt that he was their author. These works contained, all of them, 
the fiercest attacks upon the established church ; the most rancorous 
sibuse of the whole protestant system — the laws — the religion — the 
population. The author taught his countrymen to look only at pro- 
testant civil institutions as invented for their oppression. As a divine, 
he fell into agony at the mention of the protestant faith : he con- 
demned its principles, reviled its ministers, and anathematised its doc- 
trines in the most unmeasured manner. Upon the whole, perhaps, 
he presented as true a picture of an obedient son to the see of Rome 
as could be imagined ; and if such a man had power, pope BonifiEice, 
nor any otiier pope, would ever be in want of a fitting instrument to 
lay Ireland in reli^ous shackles. Now, before the committee of the 
house, this same gentleman was found changed altogether. He was 
temperate in his manners ; liberal in his views ; full of admiration for 
the constitution of his country, and of reverence for its laws. He 
abjured the power of the pope, in all but spiritual matters — no Scot- 
tish covenanter could do it more stoutiy ; he was ready with answers 
to every question ; in short, he was just what the most ardent friend 
of catiiolic emancipation could desire him to be. But, in the midst of 
all the mildness and eloquence of Dr. Doyle, let honourable members 
just take notice what* occurred when a question as to J. K. L. was 
put to him. He was asked whether he had seen the pamphlet signed 
with those initials ; and his answers immediately were very short. 
" Did he agree in the principles laid down in them ?" ** Probably he 
did." " Did he agree in the plan for disfranchising the forty shilling 
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freeholders ?^' Now this question the doctor could not answer with- 
out getting upon forbidden ground. At the time of the letters of J, 
K. L. &c. he had known nothing of this suggestion as to the disfran- 
chisement ; and he would be in danger of disavowing his former opi« 
nions. Accordingly, as soon as he got to this point. Dr. Doyle was 
found appealing to the committee. He wished not to be pressed 
farther upon that -question. He put it to the committee whether it 
was necessary. In short, not to use the term oflFensively, in a very 
Jesuitical way, he contrived to decline giving an answer. But all this 
artifice could not succeed. He (Mr. Dawson) could not look very 
favourably at a cause which admitted of being served by' such means : 
but the evidence of Dr. Doyle was published, and his pamphlets were 
published ; and he wished that the honourable member for Armagh 
had compared the one with the other prior to forming his opinion. 
All he asked would lie in a single sentence. With statements and 
declarations so opposite, was it possible for any man to be right in 
both ? These things it was, in fietct, which made the settlement of 
the broad question almost impossible. With permission of the house 
he would state what had been the acts of the catholics when they were 
in possession of the civil power in Ireland. In 1687» when the coun- 
try was governed by the viceroy of king James» and when it was in- 
tended to restore the temporal as well as the spiritual power of the Ro- 
mish church, the first step taken was to remove all the protestant 
judges, and to supply their place with catholics. But the removal 
was not confined to the judges only ; every office, down even to the 
low situation of constable, which had been before held by protest^mts, 
was vacated, and catholics substituted. The next step was to dis- 
franchise the corporations ; their charters were taken away, and new 
charters given, with power to the principal ofiicers to remove all pro- 
testants who held ofiice under the former charters. Having succeeded 
thus far, the government next tried its power on the Irish parUament 
A parliament was soon after held in Dublin, of which only ei^t 
members of the house of commons were protestants, and the peeis 
who met in the upper house were all catholics. What was the effect? 
Early in the session an act was passed which confiscated the estates 
of multitudes of protestants ; and when a petition, most numerously 
signed by that body, was presented to the house, praying for redress, 
the answer was, that they must share in the general ruin. To these 
facts he begged the particular attention of the honourable member 
for Armagh, who now seemed to place such reliance on the evidence 
of some Roman catholics who ^ere examined before the committee. 
After sanctioning the proceedings he had just noticed, the parUament 
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next passed a bill of attainder, in which, according to archbishop 
King, not fewer than 2,600 protestants were attainted, and of course 
their properties confiscated. The whole of the diocesan schools, 
which had previously been in the hands of protestants, were placed 
nnder the superintendence of catholics, to the exclusion of protestant 
teachers and pupils. The fellowships of the Dublin university were 
filled by catholics, and a popish priest was made provost. All the 
livings within liie gift of government were filled by catholics ; and as a 
wind-up to this reformation^ which was just of the kind that Dr. Doyle 
advocated, there were in the diocese of Dublin twenty-six protestant 
churches, occupied by popish priests, and turned into catholic chapels. 
Tliese were the effects of popish ascendancy; and similar results 
would follow, if they obtained the same power in the present day. 
He could not but look upon the petition of the catholic association osf 
1824, as no more than a coroDary of the catholic proceedings of 1687. 
For these reasons, he would oppose the second reading of the bill. 
He felt convinced, that instead of tranquillizing the country it would 
tend only to create fresh dissensions. He wished the protestant esta- 
blishment to remain undisturbed, because the coimtry had flomished 
imder it : our liberties had been cherished by it, and he felt convinced 
£hey would be less secure by any measure which should weaken its 
influence. He had, from a recollection of former circumstances, a 
dread of catholicity, and was therefore decidedly opposed to any bill 
which would again tend to introduce its power in the country. 

Lord Milton said, he was now, as he had been, an advocate for the 
principle of emancipation. The merits of that question did not hang 
upon the political conduct or the religious opinions of a few members 
of the catholic body ; and in rising to advocate it, he did not stand 
fcnrth as the apolo^t of the catholic prelates, or the doctrines which 
they taught. Neither did he feel himself bound to reconcile the opi- 
luons of J. K. L. with those of Dr. Doyle or Mr. O'Connell. Their 
consistency was in their own keeping, and it was not the business of 
-that house to reconcile their differences. Leaving those differences 
out of consideration, the question before the house was plain and 
jdmple. It was, whether the circumstances of the times in which we 
lived called for the continuance of a eode, enacted in a period of civil 
contest, and having for its object, not the putting down a religion, 
but a political party. The honourable member who last addressed 
the house, had quoted the acts of the parliament of king James in 
Ireland, but he had not quoted fairly. He had looked only to one 
mde of the question. King James^ it should be recollected, was 9 
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monarch inclined to absolute despotism. He was one who looked to 
the divine right of kings. When he had that object in view, what 
was more natural than that they ^ould endeavour to cripple the 
power of his adversaries ? These adversaries were the piotestants. 
It was therefore quite natural that he should wish to remove them 
ftt)m places of trust and ix)wer. But what application had that fact 
to the times and circumstances of the present day ? We had now no 
king James, and it was not for a moment to be supix>8ed that the il- 
lustrious £unily now upon the throne of this country could ever indulge 
a feeling hostile to its liberties, or ever wish to make use of the catho- 
lics as agents for their subversion. Remembering what was done by 
the political agents of king James against the protestants, he was not 
at all surprised at what the protestants did when they came into power. 
Looking at the circumstances of the times, he could hardly consider 
it unjustifiable. They enacted the penal code ; and whether wise or 
unwise, they were consistent. Their object was to reduce the power 
of their adversaries, and for that purpose, they endeavoured toreduce 
the population to a state of barbarism. In this they unfortunately 
succeeded ; but those times were now gone by. From that state the 
great mass of the Irish people had long been released. They had 
now acquired wealth, and with that, political influence. Of that iiir-, 
fluence it was impossible to deprive them. We could not now, as had 
been observ^ed by the honourable member for Armagh, re-enact ^ 
penal code ; and it was impossible to stand still. We should, there-, 
fore, if we sought for the tranquillity of Ireland, go on, and grant that 
now willingly, which might hereafter be \n:ung from us by neceseitT. 
With respect to the influence of the proposed measure on the estab- 
lished church, he thought that any measure which would tend (as Le 
had no doubt this would) to the tranquillity of Ireland, would also tend 
to support the protestant religion in that country. 

At the adjourned debate Mr. Canning said, it was absurd to deny, 
that the catholics laboured under heavy grievances. He maintaintd. 
that these grievances were most severely felt, and that the remedy, i^ 
we did not anticipate it, would force itself upon us. ITie change 
must be made, and it was better that it should be effected while it 
might be brought about with manifest advantage to the country. 
Could it be expected that the catholics would rest contetited under 
the stigma of their present mimerous political distibilities ? Was it 
to be imagined that they would go about without repining at tho?c 
badges of degradation which the j^enal code hung about them ? It 
was j)reposterous to believe it. But tlie removal of those marks li 
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disgrace would, it seemed, be attended with danger to the constitu- 
tion. If any such danger existed, most certainly it would not be 
lessened by delay. To obviate the danger, if any there was, it should 
be met with promptitude, and the boon which would remove it should 
be granted with an earnest anxiety to do justice. He was surprised 
at the coolness with which, in a question of this kind, calculations 
•were made of what might be tlie advantages or disadvantages of 
remedying an admitted evil, and delaying that remedy because some 
disadvantage might possibly result. He did not deny that the 
question, as vras contended by the honourable member for Derry, was 
attended with difficulties, but the cure was in our possession. Tlie 
penal laws were not of our huming; but it was not quite fair to 
those by whom they were enacted, to say, that they legislated under 
circumstances similar to those under which we lived. At the time 
when the great part of these laws were enacted, the country was 
convulsed with the disorders of a disputed succession, and the religion 
of the party hostile to the existing government was looked upon as 
the mark of their politics. As such it was proscribed, not so much 
to put down that particular form of worship, as to crush the political 
party who professed it. The catholics were attacked by those who 
had felt their power when they possessed the political ascendancy, or 
'Who dreaded it if they should again become successful. It was there- 
fore unjust to our ancestors, to judge of their opinions of the religion, 
by their conduct to the catholic jacobins of the day. They sought to 
weaken the power of tliose about whose extermination they had some 
scruples. They chose a cruel mode of effecting that object, but it 
answered its purpose. The rack was a horrible engine of torture, 
but it was a beautiful piece of mechanism ; and the penal code was 
dreadful, but it was admirably adapted to its use. It set father 
against son, wife against husband — it entered into and dissevered alt 
the relations of domestic and social life — it impoverished, degraded, 
and debased, where it was carried into full operation, and threw a 
million of himian beings into a state of complete moral and political 
misery. But when this cruel code had nearly exhausted its powers, 
when the last turn had been given to the wheel, the English govern- 
ment, ashamed of its proceedings, relented and began to retract. 
What the legislator did in 1778, was the first step to this merciful 
change : what was done since that period, and what was now pro- 
posed, were parts of a benignant system, by which it was proposed 
to end tiie season of persecution. The evil was not, it was true, of 
our creation, but we had the remedy in our hands. He confessed he 
had often turned away with disgust at the cruel enactments, which. 
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by a perverse ingenuity, sought out the most tender spots on which 
to inflict the wound with more poignant suffering to the victim. He 
had seen with disgust those ingenious devices of moral and political 
oppression ; but he now looked upon them with pleasure — a pleasure, 
however, caused only by the hope, that he was looking at them for 
the last time, and that justice, though tardy, would at length effect 
their entire removal. He trusted honourable members Hould cease 
to alarm themselves at the dilSiculties which might attend that re- 
moval. The task was only rendered dangerous by our own timidity 
in attempting it. What was there to deter us from this glorious 
effort ? Was it the fear, that after we had emancipated the catholics 
they might turn their newly-acquired power against us ? Was that 
probable ? Or, suppose it possible, could such an attempt be suc- 
cessful? Compared with the great body with whom tiiey would 
have in that case to contend, their strength would be harmless. It 
was admitted that we could not go back and re-enact the penal code, 
great part of which we had most wisely abolished. Could we, he 
would ask, remain as we now were ? It was impossible. We had 
every day proof of the decline of prejudice and intolerance amongst 
us. They had, since the commencement of this debate, witnessed a 
splendid illustration of this in the manner in which prejudices and 
feelings of long standing had given way. The manly and candid 
manner in which that change was avowed, afforded a still stronger 
illustration of the truth, that the times had changed. They had also 
proofs that this liberal policy would be met with corresponding feel- 
ings on the part of the Roman catholics. He had ever set himself 
against any thing like contract or treaty with that body. The busi- 
ness of tiie house was to legislate for them, and that they might do 
without risk of danger to the country. What would be the effect, if 
they waited until the catholics had increased in wealth, in intelli- 
gence, in activity, and industry, with an augmented population? 
Did tiie house not feel, that this intelligence, and industry, and 
wealth, would open to the catholics a new and wider field of ac-* 
tion ? — that tiiey would naturally have the ambition of possessing 
that political rank which belonged to their wealth and station in 
society ? Did not the house think they would be doing too little in 
raising them from that state of degradation in which our ancestors 
had placed them ? Would it be suflicient to raise them only to a 
nearer view of what they might enjoy, and yet continue to withhold 
it ? It would be better, far, to have allowed them to remain in tlie 
debased and degraded condition to which they had been sunk, than 
to raise them partially, and then endeavour to prevent their further 
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elevation. An honourable friend of his had talked of the admission 
of the catholics, and danger to the constitution. There was a dis- 
tance between the premises and the conclusion in this objection. 
He should like to see the link which connected the two. Was it 
force ? Why, there was more need of physical force to a door that 
was shut than to one open. Or it might happen, as was sometimes 
done by a certain class of persons in the metropolis, that if the door 
was &stened against them, they got in at the window. It was, 
however, in the case before the house, much more wise to admit the 
parties gratuitously, than to allow them to make the attempt them- 
selves. It should also be remembered that it was not power which 
the catholics sought, but eligibility — not fruition, but the capacity to 
enjoy. The right honourable gentleman then proceeded to point out 
the absurdity of supposing that men, who by great industry and ac- 
tive exertion had possessed themselves of wealth, should, when they 
got political power, use it for the purpose of destroying the constitu- 
tion. One of the objections to this bill was as to time. He would 
ask, would any man lay his hand to his heart and declare that the 
measure would not pass these twenty or ten years ? It was impossi- 
ble to suppose that it could be delayed so long. Then, he would put 
it to the house whether there was any fsai reason for the delay ? 
Should they wait till times and circumstances should occur which 
would render it absolutely unavoidable, and when it must be con- 
ferred without calling forth the grateful acknowledgments of those to 
whom it was granted ? Could Ireland be allowed to remain in her 
present state ; or would it be wise, or politic, to call on her to bow 
down and worship that constitution from the benefits of which she 
was excluded? Either she must be supposed utterly incapable of 
appreciating the benefits of emancipation, or altogether unworthy of 
it. If so, let the penal code be continued. If they believed, that in 
proportion as they rose in energy and power, and domestic prosperity 
of every kind — in proportion as they had no cause to dread danger 
from without or within, exactly in that proportion could a boon be 
given without the hazard of misconstruction. It would then appear 
not as if produced by intimidation. He hoped the house would 
never submit to the degradation of listening to menace ; but times 
might arrive, and unlooked for chances might happen, which would 
render our compliance with the prayers of the catholics imperative. 

There was one other subject on which he vdshed to say a few words 
before he concluded. He had already considered how far this ques- 
tion affected the internal situation of Ireland. The house ought to 
reflect, that in proportion as we became great and powerfrd, and as 
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our resources outgrew the resources of other nations, it was not im- 
possible, — nay, it was rather probable, — that among nations, as 
frequently happened among individuals, an invidious feeling would 
rise up against our pre-eminence. Other nations would look for 
consolation in any weakness or defect they might observe, either in 
our form of govermnent, or in the condition of our empire. And 
when they were engaged in such a task, whei e would they look more 
readily than to Ireland ? They would fasten, as if by instinct, on 
the state in which we kept the cathoHc population of that country. 
They would say, "There is the weakness — ^there is the vulnerable 
point of England;" and the w rst of it would be, that they would 
say this with great semblance of truth. Insensible as the house 
might think the country to attack, it was his duty to tell it, tliat it 
was cherishing a wound which was seated so near to its most vital 
parts, that no great violence would be wanted to render it fatal. He 
advised the house to disappoint those who wished us ill, by rendering 
our power united in that quarter, where they expected to find it 
divided, by closing the wound which had long remained open and 
bleeding, and by taking care that before we were again called upon 
to vindicate the national honour, it was so far healed that not even a 
cicatrice was left behind it. Such a state of things was as possible 
as it was desirable; and his earnest prayer was, that they would 
adopt such measures as would tend to accelerate so blessed a con- 
summation. 

Mr. Peel, without again entering into the general question, directed 
his attention principally to the particular frame of the measure before 
the house. The constitution, he contended, was virtually altered by 
this bill. The bill of rights was repealed by it. That bill provided, 
by a most solemn enactment, that the oatii taken by every person, on 
his admission to office, should be the oath of supremacy, which asserts> 
" that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath or 
ought to have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm." lids oath 
was now to be repealed. He did not deny the right of the house of 
commons to alter this oath, but, when they told him that they wished 
to secure to the church of England permanency and inviolability, and 
when they altered that act which provided for it most effectually, he * 
had a right to ask what security they had to give him for the fulfil- 
ment of their promises } He would not deny, that the maintenance 
of the succession to the crown in the protestant line, together with 
the necessity of two or three of its principal officers still remaining 
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pratestaots, was an important security. Still it amounted only to 
tins — that the indiiddual who came to the throne should make the 
dedaration against transubatantiation, and should be in communion 
with the dburch of England. All the security derived from siurround^ 
mg him wkli protestaat counsellors was taken away. How was it 
that James II. endeavoured to etfect his puiposes ? '* By the as»st- 
ance of divers evil counsellors, judges, and ministers employed by 
hkn" — (such was the language of the bill of rights) — ** did he en- 
.Aeasvaar to subvert and extirpate the protestant religion, and the laws 
and liberties c^ this Idngdom." The house would therefore see, that, 
diough the king was obliged to be in communion with the church of 
i&i^and i^t his accession to the thrcme, he was left at liberty, by this 
iaU,, tp make his selection of counsellors amongst his Roman catholic 
subjects.. What mi^t be the consequence of such an event ? He 
would suppose that the individual who filled the throne, after he had 
taken -the oath against transubstantiation, found the grounds of his 
creed to be erroneous, and considered the ancient religion of the 
country to be the wisest and the best. Now, if a king or queen of 
this country, with a ipind liable to the influence of designing per- 
Boms, were, after his or her accession, to become a convert to the ca- 
^lic faiihi and were to declare adherence to it, the peace and tran-^ 
quiUity of the country would rest on the will of a single mind. An 
ifittompt to dismiss that individual from the throne, because he liad> 
npon GQDScientious principles, changed his religious faith, might be 
productive of very serious convulsions in the country. In the reign 
^ James II. it had produced them ; and in that of Charles IL the 

: cuflpicion of such an event had given rise to the precautions which it 
was the object of the present bill to get rid of for ever. He knew 

. fliftt sudi an event might occur under the present system ; but, if the 
fOKSLent barriers of the constitution were broken down, and the ^o- 
▼o^ign was enabled to surround himself with catholic advisers, facili- 

. ties fpr it would be created which at present had no existence. He 
allowed that the danger he was now describing was merely specu^ 
lative ; but, when the fundamental laws of the country were going 
to be repealed, it was right to look even at speculative danger. It 

. hful been said^ that they were not to look at the clouds with a tele- 
BQope, and disregard the immediate danger at their feet. Agreed; 
but still they were bound to be cautious ; and, if they saw a cloud in 
the dcy» which at present was not larger than a man's hand, they 
-ought to recollect that it might, ere long, overcast the firmament, 
#ki|d involve the whole £eu» of nature in gloom and desolation. Against 

. tjiis they were bound to provide. They ought to act towards those 

2 
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who were to succeed them, with the same caution and prospective 
regard with which their ancestors acted towards them, and were not, 
for any temporary convenience, to diminish the strength and security 
of their institutions. They were not now deciding on the formation 
of new institutions. ITie question was not, whether the form of govern- 
ment was to be republican, where all religions were admitted equally 
to the participation of political power, but whether, being a mcmarchy, 
mth the protestant religion established by law, and interwoven with 
that monarchy, they were now prepared to abandon those securities 
by which that government was preserved and supported ? 

Between the second and third reading of the bill, an event 
occurred, which had a very decided influence on the (ate of 
the measure. On the 25th of April, the duke of York rose 
in the house of lords, and stated that he had been requested 
to present to their lordships the petition of the dean and 
canons of Windsor, praying that no further concessions 
should be made to the Roman catholics. 

His royal highness considered it unnecessary, in bringinjg before their 
lordships the petition of so learned and respectable a body, to aaeure 
them it was worded so as to ensure its reception ; but before he moved 
that it should be read, he must be permitted to say a few words. 

Sensible as he was of his want of habit and ability to take a part 
in their lordships* debates, it was not without the greatest reluctance 
that he ventured to trespass upon their time and attention ; but he 
felt that there were occasions when every man owed to his country 
and to his station, to declare his sentiments ; and no opportunity could, 
ID his opinion, offer, which required more imperiously the firaak 
avowal of them than the present, when their lordships were calkd 
upon to make a total change in the fundamental principle of the con- 
stitution, and, in his royal highness' s view of the question, to strike 
at the very root of its existence. 

His royal highness observed, that twenty-eight years had elapsed 
since this question had been first agitated, under the most awful cir- 
cumstances, while this country was engaged in a most arduous and 
expensive, though just and glorious war ; that the agitation of it bad 
been the cause of a most serious and alarming illness to an illustnoos 
personage now no more ; whose exalted character and virtues, and 
whose parental affection for his people, would render his memory ever 
dear to this country ; that it had also produced the temporary retire- 
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ment from his late majesty's councils, of one of the most able, en- 
lightened, and most honest statesmen of whom this country could 
boast. 

Upon this question they were now called to decide ; and from the 
first moment of its agitation to the present, his royal highness had not 
for one instant hesitated, or felt a doubt, as to the propriety of the 
line of conduct he had adopted in reference to it. 

That he must also call their lordships' attention to the great change 
of language and sentiments which had taken place since the sub- 
ject was first introduced, among the advocates for catholic emanci- 
pation. 

• That at first the most zealous of these had cautiously and yet stre- 
nuously endeavoured to impress upon the minds of the people, that ca- 
thoUc emancipation ought not to be granted without establishing 
strong and effectual barriers against any encroachment on the protes- 
tant ascendancy. But how changed was now their language ! Their 
lordships were now required to surrender every principle of the con- 
stitution, and to deliver us up, bound hand and foot, to the mercy 
and generosity of the Roman catholics, without any assurance even 
that they would be satisfied with such fearful concessions. 

His royal highness had, upon a former occasion, taken the liberty 
of stating, his sentiments fully upon the subject, and had endeavoured 
to convey to their lordships that no person was more decidedly in- 
clined to toleration tiian his late majesty, but that it must be admitted 
there was a great difference between toleration, participation, and 
emancipation. He would not now enter into this discussion, con- 
vino^ as he was that if the bill should again be brought under their 
consideration, its merits would be much more ably discussed by others 
of their lordships. There were, however, one or two points which 
appeared to him to have been kept out of view in the different debates 
that had occurred in various places, and which seemed to him of such 
vital importance, that he could not help touching upon them. 
I Xhe first was, the situation in which the church of England would 
be placed should catholic emancipation pass. If his royal highness 
were mistaken, he would doubtless be set right, but he had always 
understood that the established church of England stood in a very dif- 
ferent situation from any other religious persuasion in the world, — 
different even firom that of the sectarians in this country. The esta- 
blished church was subject to its own government, and did not admit 
the interference of the civil authorities. It was placed under the au- 
thority of the king as the head of it, and under the control of parlia- 
ment, so much so, that the church was not only not represented as a 
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body in the lower house of parliament, but that no d^rgyman was ad- 
mitted to a seat in it. 

Surely, their lordships could not wish to place the established 
church of England upon a worse footing tiian any other church within 
these realms ; nor allow the Roman catholics, who not only refused to 
submit to our rules, but who denied any aulliority of the eivil power 
over their church to legislate for the established church, which mint 
be the case if tiiey should be admitted to seats m either house of par* 
liament. 

The other point to which hk royal highness had to advert was one 
he felt to be of a more delicate nature. He must, therefore, begin by 
stating to their lordships that he spoke only his own individual senti- 
ments, as he must not be supposed to utter in that house the aentU 
ments of any other person. He was sensible that by what he was 
about to sBj, he should subject himself to tiie scoffs and jeers of some* 
and to the animadversions of others ; but from speaking oonsdenti^ 
ously his own feelings and s^itiments he would by no apprehenana 
whatever be appalled or deterred. 

That he wished to ask whether their lordships had considered tiis 
situation in which they might place the king, or whether they TetfA* 
lected the oath which his majesty had taken at the altar, to his peo« 
pie, upon his coronation. He begged to read the words of that 
oath: — 

*^ I will, to the utmost of my power, maintain the laws c^ Qod, the 
true profession of the gospel, and the protestant reformed religion esta- 
blished by law ; and I will preserve unto the bishops a^d dergy ol 
this realm, and to the churches committed to their charge, aH sudi 
rights and privileges as by law do qr shall appertain to ^em« or any 
of them,'* 

Their lordslups must remeinber t^t ours vfas a pret0ttait$ IpAgt 
who knew no mental reservation, and whose situation was dU fercnt 
from any other person in this country ; that his royal highness and 
every other individual in this country could be released froia his oadi 
by the authority of parliament ; but tiie king could not. Hie oatiii 
as he had always understood, was a solemn obligation ^tered iftto hf 
the person who took it, from which no act of his own could relsssB 
him ; but the king was the third part of the stistte, vdthout whose f^ 
luntary consent no act of the legislature cou^d be valid, and he could 
not relieve himself from the obligation of an oath. 

His royal highness feared that he had already trespassed too ks^ 
upon their lordships, and he thanked them for the patience vwth -^YsA 
they had heard him. If he had expressed himself too warmly, espt- 
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daUj in the latter part of what he had said, he must appeal to their 
liberality. He felt the subject most forcibly, and it affected him yet 
more deeply when he remembered that to its agitation must be as- 
cribed that seyere iUness, and ten years of misery, which had clouded 
the existence of his illustrious and beloved father. He should there- 
fore conclude with assuring theuc lordships that he had uttered his ho- 
nest and conscientious sentiments, founded upon principles which he 
had imbibed from his earliest youth ; to the justice of which he had 
subscribed, after serious consideration, when he attained more mature 
years ; and *' these," continued his royal highness, *• are the principles 
tD which I will adhere, and which I will maintain and act up to to 
the latest moment of my existence, whatever may be my situation 
of life— So help me God !" 



On the 10th of May, the third reading of the catholic bill 
was moved, and after a debate in which Mr. C. Grant, Mr. 
Horace Twiss, Mr. Haskisson, and Mr. Brougham, took the 
principal part on the one side, and the solicitor-general and 
Mr. Peel on the other; it was passed by a majority of 
tweilty-4)ne. 

On the Iltb, the bill was carried up to the house of lords, 
and read a first time. On the 17th of the same month, lord 
Donoughmore moved the second reading, and was supported 
by lord Camden, lord Darnley, the bishop of Norwich, lord 
I^nsdown, lord Harrow by, and lord Fitzwilliam. 

The venerable bishop of Norwich conjured their lordships to pause 
before they agreed to continue to depriye five or six . millions of their 
brethren, i^ho were like themselves the subjects of a free state, of 
Ihose civil rights frpm which no class of men ought to suffer depriva- 
tion on account of mere abstract opinions. Year after year had they 
Excluded their catholic fellow*countrymen from eligibility to office, 
while at the same time they called upon them to contribute, equally 
with the more favoured classes of the community, to the services and 
exigencies Of the state. And this principle of imjustifiable and unne- 
cessary exclusion had been declared essential to the maintenance of 
the united churches of England and Ireland. In vain had he asked 
for a motive to justify this protracted infliction. What good purposes 
of re^gion, or morals, or policy, could so embittering a restriction pro- 
duce ? He could easily understand the bickerings and animosities of 
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which it must necessarily be the offspring, owing to the infirmities of 
men's minds ; but in vain could he find in it the sKghtest wisdom, still 
less the smallest resemblance to the pure spirit of that gospel which 
the christian church was bound to maintain and promote. When the 
catholics urged their claims for relief, they were met by a reference 
to the history of their ancestors in the year 1525. Of what use was 
that reference, and what good purpose could be produced by a re- 
vival of the intolerant recollections of past times ? Better for ihem 
would it be to bury in obHvion those retrospective cruelties for which 
religion, whose name was profaned by their infliction, must always 
blush. Instead of turning back to past times, he had rather turned to 
the careful examination of the present ; and after its full perusal, he 
called upon any noble lord to point out what country, calling itself 
free, throughout the civilized world, used any portion of its subjects, 
on the ground of religion, in the manner in which they treated the 
catholics of this kingdom. Where had any set of loyal subjects been 
requited with so mucji harshness and severity ? Where could such 
a code of laws be found as those which were developed in sir Henry 
Parnell's history of the penal code against the catholics } It had been 
said, that without these laws, the established church could not be 
maintained in Ireland ; he dissented from such an opinion, and was 
fully impressed with the contrary belief, that these laws were the bane 
of that chmrch, and in reality exposed it to danger. But suppose it 
were not «o, and that he could bring himself to believe that any 
country required a particular ecclesiastical establishment, which for 
its maintenance demanded a violation of the frmdamental principles oi 
justice and true religion — a subversion of the divine precept, of doing 
unto others on all occasions as you would wish to be done by — a de- 
parture from the equity of the divine commandment, theii he would 
say that a church requiring such support did not deserve to be upheld 
in a free commimity. If the church of England could not be else 
maintained than by the permanent infliction of pains and penalties, 
then he would not scruple to say, let it fall. The mere external fei- 
bric was not worth preserving, unless the great principles of justice 
and liberty of conscience could be practised and enforced within it. 
He had been asked, if he was prepared to risk the consequences of a 
deprivation of worldly honoiurs, in a struggle for power. To this 
question his answer would be short and sincere. Worldly honours of 
whatever kind could only be of value to a well-regulated mind, as 
long as they could be enjoyed with a piure conscience, and for the be- 
nefit of society ; their value must be measured by their utility ; and 
he hoped he should never be found among those who sought their ac- 
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quisition, or was content to retain them, by perpetuating division and 
discord. These were not hastily formed opinions — ^they were the 
mature result of the observation of a long life ; he had entertained and 
expressed them for upwards of half a century, and he was now too 
<dd to change so rooted a conviction. Considering what had lately 
passed, and was still passing before his eyes, he thought the utmost 
experience which he could hope to attain sustained his earliest senti- 
ments. As to the political part of the subject, he thought there was 
no getting rid of the apprehension of bad consequences of refusing the 
cafiiolic claims. They had now, he felt, a glorious opportunity of 
doing justice to a large portion of his majesty's subjects — an opportu- 
nity which, if neglected, could not perhaps be recalled. They might now 
avert many evils, by adopting a system of conciliation, which new 
events, and times possibly not remote, would compel them to adopt. 
What would now be received with gratitude, might hereafter be ex- 
torted without thanks. These were the reasons which induced him 
to give his warmest support to the bill. 

Lord. Colchester, lord Longford, the bishop of Llandaff, 
and the lord-chancellor, opposed the measure. The debate, 
though a protracted one, presented little novelty. On the 
one side, the alleged right of the catholics to political 
equality, the innoxiousness of their religious creed, the ne- 
cessity of concession for the sake of tranquillizing Ireland, 
were the topics insisted on. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended, and particularly by the two learned prelates, that 
with respect both to the nature of their religion in its political 
consequences, and to the inconsistency of admitting catholic 
elements of power into a protestant constitution, the reasons 
for exclciding catholics ought to be as operative now as they 
had been at any former period. One remarkable circumstance 
in this debate, was the vehemence with which the prime- 
minister (lord Liverpool) expressed his decided conviction on 
the subject: and that vehemence, which in itself formed a 
contrast to his habitually mild and gentle tone, excited the 
more observation in consequence of the previous circulation 
of a mmour, that he was inclined to recede from the opinions 
which he had hitherto entertained. 
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The earl of Liverpool desired to know what it wan ezpeeteNl the 
house of lorck should do. The house of commons put them in this 
condition — it sent them up a hill which they knew not how to BCthj ; 
having purchased a majority for that hill helow, hy the introduotiQa 
of other measures. Surely, at least, they ought to know what it was 
tJiey had to decide upon — ^whether it was the measure submitted to 
them alone, or that measiure as joined and connected with two adiffls ? 
For himself, as £u: as his opinion went, he detested, from the vcffy 
bottom of his heart, the bill already in the house. The least objec- 
tionable part of the bill, as he thought, was the concessions which it 
proposed making to the catholics ; for, upon that subject, he woi^d 
be content to put one short question to the house, would they relieve 
the catholic from the disabilities under which he laboured, or wott]d 
they not ? In short, the simple question, as to the great measi^^ 
seemed to him to be— would the house, or would it not, remove tjie 
catholic disabilities ? And that question — perhaps one of tlie mo0t 
important that parliament had ever undertaken to decide — coiild 9pt 
too soon be treated in such a manner as to place it on a firm and solid 
basis. 

The noUe lords opposite (said lord Liverpool) maintained, tiiat it 

• was fitting to grant the concessions demanded ; because the oatholies 
of this coyntry and Ireland ought, and were entitled, to ei^y e(piBl 
civil rights and immunities at allpoints with their protestanthsethvept 
and upon that broad principle — rhe and their friends were at dir^ 
issue. He admitted—that all subjects in a free state were entitled 

' to the enjoyment of equal rights, upon equal conditions ; but then the 
qualification of that principle in the cajse of the catholics was dear 
— 4he catholics, who demanded these equal rights, did not a&nieipiBl 
con<£itions. The difference was this — it wa3 stated in a moiiieujt-r-4|ie 
protestant gave an entire allegiance to his sovereign ; the catbdic 
a divided one. The service of the first was complete ; that of t|ie 
last only qualified ; and unless it could be .proved that a half y/9» 
-equal to the whole, he should not be convinced of the truth of the ca- 
tholic proposition. It was said by the noble lords on the other siffef 
that the practical effect and conduct of Catholicism should be looked 
at ; and that the actual result and operation of that faith was very jjif* 
ferent from what its tenets, some of theip, in theory, seemed. to pokit 
to. Practically it was, that he wished to examine the que^tis0i» and 
Sn no other way. He desired to say nothing about theological dogmas 
-*-to seek back for no faded or obsolete opinion : the doctrines upon 
mthich. he would rely should be those, and those only, laid down and 
ccmtended for in the evidence before the-house. And fifst, then, vpoii 
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tiiis head, to notice the condition of the power of the holy see, and 
the nature of the ration which that power had to the Roman catholic 
church of Ireland. It had been denied that the appointment of the 
Boman catholic bishops of Ireland was in the discretion of the pope. 
Why it appeared — it was admitted imequivocally — upon the e^Hkience 
both of Dr. Doyle and Dr. Murray, that there was no other means pr 
power of appoLntmenti It w&s true that the pope had been in the 
habit of attending, in his appcxintment, to the nomination or recommen- 
datimi of the church of Ireland ; but this was matter of mere courtesy 
or bastard ; the power was distinctly in himself ; and if he thought fit 
to appoint a foreigner — nay, the foreigner of all Europe most obnoxi- 
ous to the government or the coimtry — that foreigner would be, and 
must continue, a catholic bishop of Ireland. This fact had notoriously 
•come ^yut beyond dispute, during the lives of several of the later 
prinoes of ihe Stuart family. The pope had been in the habit of ap- 
pointing Irish Roman cathoHc bishops at their nomination. He 
might now appoint, in the same way, upon the nomination of France 
or Spain ; and the individual so constituted would proceed to exercise 
influence, and most extensive temporal influence, within the British 
tenitaries. The question was not now, let the house recollect, as to 
tiie danger, or the degree of danger, which might attend the conces- 
oon of these claims ; the question was, whether it was fit that equal 
rights should be enjoyed by cathoHcs and protestants ? linmediate 
danger he apprehended none ; but it w?j3 not always in the brightest 
or the calmest weather that the storm was farthest distant< When 
oould the established church appear more secure than it had seemed 
at the restoration of Charles II. ? and within twenty years it was seen 
threatened with total destruction by the machinations of a popish 
prince. Seeing where the appointment of the heads of the Roman 
catiiolic church lay in Ireland, it was impossible not to advert to the 
power-*— the temporal — ^the practical power, exercised throughout that 
country by the priesthood. The system of confession — the right of 
demanding it, for the act was not left to the will of the individual 
confessing — that device rendered the clergy mastei-s of all the secrets 
of the community. Hie extent to which some of the doctrines con- 
nected with this arrangement were carried, he (lord Liverpool) had 
absolutely entertained no idea of until after the appointment of the 
late oommittee. He had beheved always that the priest, feceiving 
confession, was bpund to secrecy even as to crimes committed which 
might be disclosed to him ; but he had never suspected that which 
was actually the case — that the priest was equally bound to secrecy 
US to crimes intended to be committed. Thus a catholic clergyman 
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discovering, in confession, that there was a conspiracy on foot to blow 
np both houses of parliament, would not be justified in making known 
the fact. Diflferences such as these in tenet and in feeling must of 
necessity prevent the catholic and the protestant from amalgamating. 
With respect to education, there was scarcely any possible mode by 
which catholics and protestants could unite in one and the same 
system. The fault was not the fault of the established church ; it was 
in the bigotry and intolerant spirit (and yet our intolerance was 
complained of) of the Roman catholic religion. He repeated, that it 
w^as his wish to look at the question not theolo^cally, but as a ques- 
tion of convenience ; but a part of that very question of convenience 
must depend upon the degree of influence exercised by the catholic 
priesthood, and on the species of influeiice which the tenets of tiie 
catholic faith put into their hands. The sentence of excommunication 
amoimted to this — to give a crust of bread, or a cup of cold water, to 
the proscribed party, though he were perishing for want, were a pu- 
nishable crime. Many, no doubt, there were, among the CathoKc 
priesthood, most virtwous and deserving men ; but among so large a 
body there could not fail to be some of a very different character^ and 
yet these men generally — it was stated in the evidence before the 
house — ^had more authority over the peasantry than their landlords. 

He held — ^their lordsliips held— all the bills held— that a protestant 
succession was the foundation of our constitutional system : but if 
these measures should pass,- the protestant succession would not be 
worth a farthing. Much had been said of rights — indefeasible and 
natural rights. The state was protestant essentially, the crovnn was 
to be protestant, and the successors to the throne must take to the 
same feith. But were they to be the only persons so limited ? He 
would speak of a king's rights here in the same sense, and no other, 
as that in which he would argue for the rights of a peasant. Wis 
it not hard upon the king and the heir to the throne that they 
must be bound to the protestant faith, while the chief justice, the mi- 
nisters and secretaries of state, might be Roman catholics ? Why wte 
this ? Where vjras tlie danger in having a popish king or a popii^ 
chancellor, if all the other executive offices might acknowledge the 
pope ? There was less danger in a popish chancellor, who might be 
removed at pleasure, than in a popish chief-justice, who would IkW 
the administration of the criminal law in his control^ and could only 
be removed by a peculiar process of law in case of his dereliction. 

His lordship went on arguing that the bill would compromise the se- 
curity of the protestant establishment. There might be no immediate 
danger ; but the period must come when the danger could not be 
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evaded ; it would certainly be brought about in the ever varying fluc- 
tuations of the times. He looked with apprehension to the danger tc> 
the church establishment. He might be told to quiet his fears by 
looking to the evidence. He might believe in the sincerity of those 
who gave that evidence — who disowned any intention of laying hold 
of the property of the established church. He would give them that 
admission for the sake of putting another question to them, "But 
you would diminish that property if you could ? Oh, most undoubt- 
edly I would ; but I would do that as an Irishman, not as a Roman 
catholic." Was any man so blind as not to see — was any so deaf as 
not to hear and understand, to what this amounted ? " We take the 
property from the church ! — no— we would give the country a part of 
that property if we could ; well knowing that if the church loses her 
property, she must also lose in consequence, and thereby we must be 
gainers." They would diminish the property of the church to reduce 
her power and destroy her influence. They must have this feeling — 
it was their duty, their religion, their oath, their every thing, to de- 
stroy the protestant church. Circimistances might or might not aid 
tbem : but they must do it with that view, whether by diminishing 
the property or the influence of the establishment. The bill was to 
bind " all his majesty's peaceful and faithful subjects, so as they may 
grow into one nation, to the utter oblivion of aU former dissensions 
aod discord." Would it have this effect ? or did it not rather leave 
both parties just where they were, with the exception of granting new 
powers to the Roman catholics ? Would there not be fresh occasion 
of discord — ^new opportunities and many additional points to contend 
fer ? It was assumed that the evils of Ireland were owing to the ca« 
tbolic disabilities. The disturbed state of Ireland had nothing to do 
with it : this was proved by the evidence. In the province of Ulster, 
which was the seat of religious dissension, the insurrection act had 
npt been in force for twenty-five years, while in many places it had 
been in force where religious dissension had long ceased to exist. He 
admitted the evils of absenteeship in the general account, but they 
had nothing to do with the disabilities. It had been asserted as a 
matter of some danger, that the catholics, as compared with the pro- 
testants, were as five to one. He believed that in reality their num- 
bers were not quite three to one ; and the returns proved that they 
were as nearly as possible in the same ratio to each other as in the 
time of sir William Petty, with a corresponding increase in both. It 
had feeen said tiiat the bill would be a great boon to them. How that 
could be was not quite so clear, when it went to give places to about 
forty individuals, on the condition of disfranchising 500,000 electors. 
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This was a protectant constitution — ^not like that of the United States, 
Inhere you might pay any priest you like best, or no priest at all* 
Such was not the constitution that he wished for Grreat Britain. He 
wanted that constitution which was compacted from the union of 
church and state. His lordship then adverted to the resolution of the 
commons of the twenty-ninth of April, for allowing a provision to tiie 
Roman catholic clergy, which he vigorously opposed. The Roman 
catholic church of Ireland was not like a missionary church : it was an 
accredited church, connected with the pope — shaving a numerous and 
consequential hierarchy, exercising palatine jurisdiction. If they looked 
into the catholic almanack, they would find the names of the titular 
archbishops and bishops inserted in more imposing characters thaa 
any others. He entreated their lordships to consider that Great Bri- 
tain had now enjoyed 130 years of religious peace, which were pre- 
ceded by 1 60 years of religious convulsion. The policy of the present 
day was opening advantages to society which had been withheld by 
the restrictions of former laws. To this policy the Roman ea&olic 
religion was directly opposed. They had Ihe advantages of expe* 
rience, and they were bound in reason, policy, and justice, to perse* 
viere in their course. 

Upoii a division, the numbers were, contents 130, nion- 
contents 178; so that there was against the bill, a majority 
of forty-eight. 

or the two auxiliary measures, which followed in the train 
of the bill for the relief of the Roman catholics, and were ii^ 
tended to facilitate its progress; the one was a bill for regu- 
lating the exercise of the catholic franchise in Ireland'; and 
it proceeded upon the principle of raising the qualifica- 
tion of a voter to a freehold of £10 annual value. Tbe bill 
went into a committee, and was there debated on tbe 10th of 
May, when an amendment was negatived by a majority ef 
168 to 53; but the result of a discussion on tbe 17(li ol 
May, in the house of lords, caused it to be abandoned. 

The other auxiliary measure was, to make a public provi* 
sion for the catholic clergy. A resolution to this eflfect wai 
moved by lord Francis l^veson Gower, on tbe 29tb of April 
and was carried by a mnjorify of 205 to 162. No nlteriot 
proceedings, were, however, taken upon if. 
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The iteqaeut discussion which the catholic question had 
now undergone ; the dissipation of old prejudices and terrors, 
by the support given to the principles of concession, by meo 
in whom the nation had great confidence; and the diflTusion 
of more just opinions as to the origin and nature of political 
rights had, undoubtedly, by this time, diminished both the 
keenness and tlie numbers of the opponents of emancipation, 
stnd strengthened the hopes of its advocates as to the ultimate 
prevalence of liberal views. Tiie following sentiments of an 
intelligent writer, at this period, expresses so forcibly our 
own views of the subject, that we shall avail ourselves of the 
quotation as a close to our present chapter. 

• ** Ff the catholic claims can be granted without compro- 
mising the security of the protestant interest in these realms, 
ifo one but an orangeman would wish to see them any longer 
withheld. In determining this question^ however, we are not 
to look merely at the contingent danger of conceding them, 
but at the positive danger of refusing them. We have, on 
the one hand, to contemplate the political mischiefs which 
might in possibility arise from having some few hundreds of 
Roman catholic laity distributed over the kingdom, and in- 
termixed with protestants, in the possession of civil offices at 
the disposal of the state ; and to ^et against this, on the other 
band, we have the actual dani^er of excluding five millions 
of Roman catholic subjects from eligibility to office, and of 
cutting them off, by this means, from all communication 
with the crown as the fountain of honour, — severing, by this 
means, a bond of union between the sovereign and the peo- 
ple, the strength of which is by all our politicians well un- 
derstood, — and intercepting altogether, as regards the majo- 
rity of the Irish nation, that secret but potent influence 
which, in this country, is found more than sufficient to coun- 
teract and overpower the democratic elements of our consti- 
tution. Whatever advantage protestantism might derive 
from being the religion of the state, is lo^t in Ireland, because 
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the whole catholic population are placed out of the reach of 
the influence of the crown, and are totally and absolutely 
under that of a democratic priesthood. Those whom the 
prospect of secular advantage is sufficient to convert to the 
state religion, are, happily, but few: the direct influence 
which the protestant church has been able to exert in this 
way in Ireland, is next to nothing. But the indirect influence 
of the crown, acting upon the feelings and expectations of all 
to whom the career of honourable advancement is thrown 
open, is immeasurably greater than that of any specific bribes 
or bounties by which only the dishonest can be tempted. To 
withdraw the catholic laity, then, in some measure, from the 
unchecked influence of the priesthood, to counteract the 
identifying effect of a common cause between the priesthood 
and the people, — a hostile combination most fearful, — ^we 
could wish to see the barriers of party broken down, and 
every remnant of the penal laws of Ireland swept away," 
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The year 1826, will long be memorable in our domestic 
history, for that series of commercial distresses which so re- 
markably distinguished it, and in which Ireland had, at least, 
a proportionate share. The internal situation of the latter 
country was, however, notwithstanding this unfavourable 
circumstance, generally tranquil, if allowance be made 
for those acts of individual atrocity which so frequently 
darken her annals, and those heart-burnings and dis- 
orders which burst forth at the command of the priest- 
hood, against the landlords at the general election. These 
discontents, it is not improbable, might have been, in many 
instances, fostered or kindled by the catholic association. 
This body, notwithstanding the act for its suppression, still 
existed in substance ; the same harangues were delivered ; 
the same engines of influence were kept in active operation ; 
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tlie same contributions continued to be levied. The ordinary 
turbulences of elections were, indeed, aggravated by the un- 
happy spirit of religious rancour which the zeal of the ca- 
tholic clergy superadded to political differences * and, in 
more instances than one, they terminated in blood. But, with 
this exception, there was no viulation of the public peace ; 
and Ireland remained free from the outrages to which the 
suffering artizans, in the manufacturing districts of England, 
allowed themselves to be excited by pov.erty mid distress* 

During the parliamentary session, the question of emanci- 
pation was not directly agitated in either house. The vote 
of the house of lords, in the preceding session, had convinced 
the supporters of the measure, that little could be hppiad 
from ag^in so speedily agitating the question. The sul^-ect, 
however, was still kept before the eye of both .houses by pe- 
titions from different districts and bodies in Ireland, particu- 
larly those presented to the house of peers, by lords Daraley 
and Grey, alid the marquis of Lansdown, and to the com- 
mons by sir Francis Burdett, and Mr. Brougham. The peti- 
tions were more especially directed to a disclaimer of the 
imputation of owing a divided allegiance ; evidently on ac- 
count of the importance wh>ich bad been attached to this 
argument by the anti-catholics in the debate of 'the preceding 
session. Lord Damley, in presenting a petition from Src^ 
heda, proceeded to answer the speech of lord Liverpool xie- 
livered the year before, and characterized the imputation of 
divided allegiance as a *' false pretence," because the caUiQ- 
lics in all their petitions declared, that, in tjbe oaths 'whidi 
they tookf and were ready to take, they «wore allegi^ce Ip 
his majesty alone. Lord Liverpool answered, that altbougb 
he;neyer doubted the sincerity ofihe catholics in xiisclaimiiig 
civil allegiance to uny foreign power, the fact could not efiiact 
the argument; for his argument was that spiritual subjection 
to a foreign power was inconsistent with cIdH obedience to 
our own sovereign. 

At the same time, a sort of schism topk place between tiie 
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different bodies of the dissenters on these points; many of 
whom though labouring* under the same political disqualifica- 
tions as the catholics, while the latter naturally looked for 
their sympathy and support, had either openly joined the 
body of their opponents, or had manifested only a cold and 
discouraging neutrality; Lord Darnley complained bitterly 
of their inconsistency in pressing the abolition of negro 
slavery, and resisting the abolition of catholic disabilities. 
The dissimilarity of the cases will, perhaps, however, scarcely 
justify the severity of bis observations. Perhaps, too, those 
dissenters on their own principles, however mistakenly 
adopted, might have answered, without being thought to vi- 
olate sound reasoning, that, although dissenters, they were 
protestants; that apprehensions of the influence of foreign 
spiritual supremacy, the conviction of the degrading and de- 
basing effects of the catholic superstition in all the relations 
of life, and the reasonable dread that all its powerful control 
over the minds of its adherents must be, and would be, di- 
rected to the overthrow of the protestant religion, and of the 
form of government that gave supremacy to protestantism — 
that all these causes of opposition, whether well founded or 
not, were conunon to all protestants; and that no inconsist- 
«icy could exist in the union of a churchman and a dissenter 
to repel a common danger. At the same time it is, no doubt, 
susceptible of the fullest proof, that by far the largest part 
^f the intelligent and well informed, among what are usually 
called the three denominations of the dissenters, are favoura- 
ble to those measures of conciliation which have lately 
received the sanction of the legislature. 

While the claims of the catholics were merely the subject 
of incidental remarks, the condition of the protestant church 
io Ireland, the discharge of its duties, and the management 
of its funds, were friequently made the subjects of more di^ 
rect discussion. 

One of the chief perplexities, att^ndapt on the atfairs of 
Ireland^ had long been felt to arise out of It^ protestant 

BB 
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church establishment. Ireland, governed ecclesiastically by 
the united church of England and Ireland, and supporting 
by its produce the immense revenues of that church, (to 
which about one-fourteenth part only of its population be- 
longs,) presents a state of things singularly anomalous ; and 
we wonder not that the catholics should complain of the 
hardship of supporting two establishments, and of paying a 
priesthood who give nothing in return. To perpetuate such 
a system, has been represented, by one class of politicians, as 
little better than a flagrant public robbery; while, on the 
other hand, it has not wanted its defenders. The claim of 
the church of Ireland to tithes, say these, is not less clear and 
undeniable than that of the church of England, With re« 
gard to this latter, it is not easy to ascertain either the precise 
time at which tithes were introduced, or the exact auth<H'ity 
by which in the several districts they were ceded to th< 
church. 

But the origin of tithes in Ireland can be more disv 
tinctly traced. It dates, at least, from the reign of king 
Henry the second, whose first act it was, as sovereign of the 
country, to ratify the proceedings of the synod of Casbel, 
which, among other matters, had passed the following de« 
cree : — *^ That all the faithfnl do pay to their parish churcli 
the tithe of animals, fruits, and other increase/' The 
creatiqn of all other property in that country is subse- 
quent to this decree. At the time when the synod was held, 
none of the native landholders had been ejected ; but since 
that period, every acre of Irish ground has been at differrat 
times forfeited to the crown ; and the new proprietors, wbQ 
have come successively into possession, have received their 
estates as gifts from the crown, subject to this prior interest 
It is obvious that in this view of the case the general merits 
of a tithe system, or an endowed establishment, as well as the 
validity of this first gift, are wholly beside the question. The 
gift may have been unwise, unnecessary, impolitic, or illegal ; 
but can they take the objection, who have been ccHrteut to 
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accept die remaining nine parts of tlie land froin the same 
authority ; or if they can, will they thereby advance them- 
B^lres a single step towards th^ conclusion, either that the 
gift was made at their expense, or that, if revoked, the sub- 
ject matter would of course and of right belong to them. 
To arrive at this, they must be prepared to maintain, that a 
grant of nine parts entitles the grantee to the tenth, which 
has been before given to another person. 

This short argument is, of course, not intended, by those 
who lise it, as a solution of the whole question ; it is only 
put as an answer to the complaints made on the ground of 
right, on behalf of the Irish landed proprietor. And admit- 
ting the reasoning to be just, it does seem, on these princi- 
ples, to follow, that if the tithe owner takes no more than his 
tenth, be does injury to no man. Now what, in this respect, 
has been the general conduct of the Irish clergy f Have the 
Jevies, made on account of tithes, been gathered with a just 
and equal hand; have they borne a just proportion to their 
raloe, or have the people had cause to complain of any op- 
pressiveness in the exaction? This is a question of fact, as 
to which various opinions have been formed, and mudh has 
been said, with some force of argument, to prove that the 
sums charged for tithe, so far from exceeding the bounds of 
equity, are, in fact, on an average, much less than the tenth 
part of the crop throughout the island. But, whatever may 
have been the conduct of the clergy in regard to the tithes^ 
it is still objected, that many of the evils, with which Ireland 
is afflicted, are to be traced, either directly or remotely, to the 
tithe system, and that its operation has given rise to many of 
those insurrections, of which the effects have been so san*^ 
guinary and appalling. Apd should it be replied, that no 
profifcanbe alleged that tithes have Rx^tuMy excited these 
disturbance^}, it may still be contended that they are among 
the exasperating motives of discontent. The difference of 
religion between the great mass of those who pay the tithes in 
Ireland^ and the clei^gy who receive them, must necessarily 
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occasion dissatisfaction^ and in the customary and ancient 
mode of collection, it cannot be denied that this dissatis- 
faction is greatly increased by the many circumstances of 
irritation which continually occur* 

On the one hand, the viewing of the crops ; the visits to 
estimate the tithes ; the appearance of the proctor to declare 
its amount; the mode of payment by notes, involving not 
unfrequently a course of legal processes at the sessions ; the 
habit, founded on mistaken kindness, of allowing arrears to 
accumulate, and of giving receipts on account, &c. And on 
the other hand, the practice of preventing the viewers of the 
crops from coming upon the land ; of swearing them not to' 
give evidence, or carry them off, and sometimes murdering 
them ; of assaulting the proctors, stealing their account 
books, and by every mode of violence depriving the clergy- 
man of the means of ascertaining the value of his property: 
these mutual causes of dissatisfaction call loudly for a re- 
medy ; they belong not of necessity to the tithe system, and 
every friend to order and humanity would rejoice to hear 
that they were extinguished for ever. The system is, 
indeed, we hope, rapidly giving way to the operation of 
those parliamentary measures to which we have adverted 
above. 

Intimately connected with this subject are certain other points 
referred to, during the course of this session, in a motion of 
lord Kingston's, in the house of peers, for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the state of the protestant 
church in the province of Munster. He founded his motion 
upon the evils which he stated to have arisen from the union 
of livings, and the consequent want of churches to which the 
protestant people might repair. In the province in questioDp 
his lordship stated, it had not been uncommon to unite five^ 
six, or seven livings in one person ;. and, in many parishes, 
if the protestant inhabitants wished spiritual consolation, or 
to have the benefit of religious worship, the nearest clergy- 
man who could advise them, and the nearest church in which 
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service was performed^ was probably at a g^reat distance. 
Two parishes which contained, the one eight thousand acres, 
and the other between four and five thousand, had only one 
church each. In the latter, the only church to which the 
protestant parishioners could resort, was a chapel which had 
been built by a private nobleman, for the convenience of his 
own family ; and, in another, you might ride twenty-two 
miles without seeing a church at all. It was, he said, a scan- 
dalous thing that there should be such a want both of churches 
and clergymen in a country where protestantism was the es- 
tablished religion ; and his only object was, to prevent, by 
supplying both, the extinction of that religion throughout 
the province; for the catholics, on their side, were most ac- 
tive and exemplary in remedying similar deficiencies. 

Lord Harrowby, and the bishop of Leighlin, answered, 
that all the information, which such a committee might ac- 
quire, was already contained in the voluminous mass of evi- 
dence on the subject collected last session by the lords' com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of Ireland. There could be 
no doubt that unions existed, frequently to an inconvenient 
extent. They had been made, some by the episcopacy, 
some by acts of council, and some existed by prescrip- 
tion ; but in many cases the union had been a matter of 
imperative necessity. The number of acres in a parish formed 
no criterion by which the house could be guided : the im- 
portant element was the extent of the population. In some 
eases the parishes were very extensive, and the population 
could not pay. the expenses of the church. There was one 
instance of a parish which contained four churches * and to 
the curates of these churches, the rector paid more than he 
actually derived from the whole parish. As the returns on 
the table of the house shewed all the unions of parishes that 
existed in Ireland, and the authority by which they had 
been made, the motion was unnecessary. It was withdrawn. 

The want of churches, which it was the object of this mo- 
tion to supply, was intimately connected with the administra* 
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4ion of tlie fund formed of the first-fruits of all ecck'stastical 
benefices. These revenues, bejng the first year's income of 
every benefice, had been originally payable to the pope. On 
the reformation they were vested in the crown ; and tbe 
building of churches was one of the purposes to which they 
had been appropriated by an act of queen Anne. Sir John 
Newport brought the management of this fund, and the 
inequalities and insufiicienres of the system, according to 
which the contributions of the clergy to it were regulated^ 
under the notice of the house of commons by a series of rr* 
solutions declaratory of its nature and history, and by a mo^ 
tion for the appointment of a select committee to inquire into 
its condition and administration. The reasons by which he 
justified his motion were, that the first-fruits, where they 
were paid at all, continued to be paid upon the rate of valu- 
ation, for which there was no authority in the law, and that 
thus by far the greater portion of a fund which the crown 
had sacrificed, and the legislature had set apart for public 
purposes, was allowed to remain in the pockets of the dergy, 
while new burdens were laid upon parishioners to effect 
ihose very objects for which the fund had been created. It 
was true, he said, that the English act of queen Anne pro^ 
vided, that the valuation should remain in after years as it 
then was, but the Irish act contained no similar provision, 
and the omission must be considered as having been inten* 
tional, especially as a great proportion of church land in" 
Ireland had not at that time been valued at all. The differ* 
ence, likewise, between the sums paid in the two countries 
proved that it could never have been intended to apply the 
same rule to both. For seven years, ending in 1824| the 
archbishops and bishops of Ireland had contributed no more 
than £910; whilst England had contributed £5,419 to the 
first-fruits' fund, and for tenths, £8,851, making a totid of 
£14,270. The see of Canterbury paid £2,680, whilst the see 
of Ciogher, the value of which was, at least, £10,000, contri- 
buted only £350. The operation of tiie tithe composition act 
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^d proved the inequality still more completely. In the 
diocese of Cloyne^ ninety-five livings, which were all that 
were valued, were estimated at £258* 12. Out of these 
ninety-five, there had been a composition of tithes in twenty- 
five only, and the amount of that composition was £10,580. 
Surely it was improper to go forward any further in a system 
60 evidently unfair. While this fund was permitted to be so 
unproductive, no less than £500,000, or £600,000, of the 
public money had been voted by parliament, for the very 
objects to which .the first-fruits were intended to be appro- 
priated ; and annual levies were raised upon the peasantry 
to build churches — a work which ought to be defrayed out 
of the proceeds of the fund. It could not fail to appear 
monstrous, that 700,000 Irish acres, making nearly 1,000,000 
English acres, attached to church benefices in Ireland, 
should yield so little towards the purposes for which they 
were destined, 

Mr. Goulbum, and Mr. Dawson, opposed the motion, 
which they represented as being a covert, and most danger- 
ous attack upon the property of the Irish church, and, 
through it, upon the property, not only of the church of 
England, but of all bodies in the state ; and as being derived 
from a fallacious interpretation of the law, warranted neither 
by history, nor authority, nor expediency. No justification 
of the larger^appropriation of ecclesiastical funds now pro- 
posed could be derived from the practice of the popes, in * 
whose usurpations the first-fruits originated ; for the pope 
had never presumed to ask more than half the income, and 
that very seldom ; and even that had always been considered 
a grievous imposition. Neither could any assistance be de- 
rived from the statute 28th, Henry VIII. That statute merely 
went to transfer the first-fruits to the crown : but an act, 
passed two years before, had laid it down as a principle, that 
the annates were to ,be compounded for ; and if the pope 
would not take a reasonable sum, he was to be forced to do 
so^ Tt^ere was nothing in these acts to warrant the notion 
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that it was intended to malie a new valuation for the purpose 
of raising the rate, or imposing the necessity of frequent re- 
valuations. There had been altogether, since the time of the 
reformation, only four valuations. The first was in the reign 
of Henry VIII. and then only a few of the livings were va- 
lued. In the reign of James I. there was a second valuation, 
confined, however, to those livings which had not been pre* 
viousiy valued ; and in the reign of Charles I* and Charles 
II. there were subsequent valuations of those livings which 
had not been previously taken into account* On these latter 
valuations, it was distinctly enjoined that the livings should 
not be estimated at their extreme value, but rather by such a 
rule as would be equitable in reference to the preceding va- 
luations; and it would now be hard indeed if the legislature 
were to decide, that those livings should be ag^in valued, 
and made liable for charges for the building and repairing 
of churches. They could never assent to the principle that 
the clergy ought to build and repair their own churches, as 
if churches were for the benefit of the clergy alone, or join 
in a measure which would involve the clergy in difficulties 
and distress at the very entrance of their benefices, and keep 
them paupers ever after. — The motion was rejected by a ma- 
jority of forty-eight to twenty-one. 

Sir John Newport was more successful in endeavouring to 
institute an inquiry into the abuses which were allied to 
exist in the administration of the parochial rates levied in 
Ireland for the religious service of the protestant establish- 
ment. In the preceding session he had introduced a bill (oK 
the remedying of these abuses, and the bill had passed the 
commons; but, in the house of lords it bad been deprived, be 
said, of its most remedial clause, which gave any parishioDer, 
who might feel aggrieved by the amount, the inequality, or 
the application of the rate, an easy and expeditious mode of 
relief, by appealing to the next quarter sessions. The mea* 
sures proposed by that bill he now embodied in a series of 
resolutions which stated the evils complained of, and pledged 
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the house to adopt measures for their removal. It should 
never, he said^ be forgfotten that the great majority of the 
persons who paid such rates were catholics, and that, being 
so, they could not legally interfere in the management of them. 
The money raised by them was not only squandered on pur- 
poses not warranted by law, but salaries were created and 
augmented in direct violation of positive enactments. The 
law provided that the salary of the parish-clerk should not 
exceed £10; yet in two-thirds of all the parishes of Ireland, 
it was double, and triple that amount ; and, in one instance, 
£480 had been levied to build a house for that officer and 
the sexton. Such charges as these were generally followed 
up by others equally extravagant for organs and organists, 
and attendants on organists, all for the protestant church, and 
all paid, in a great measure, by the catholic peasantry. In 
Dublin, a vestry had voted to the parish curate a piece of 
plate worth 100 guineas, and directed th}>< a levy of that sum 
should be made. Why call on the ^tholic parishioners to 
pay 100 guineas to purchase a p^ece of plate for the protes- 
tant curate 1 . In the same parish there were such charges as 
the following : — the salary of the parish-clerk, 50 guineas — 
the vestry-clerk, 50 gr^ineas ; and the salary of the organist 
had, in ten years, amounted to £840. The bellows-blower 
was paid from 10 to 15 guineas a«year ; then came the sex- 
tons, sextooesses, maid servants, and a crowd of similar 
claimants, with salaries of 50 guineas a-year. In a parish in 
Coi^ an ingenious mode of increasing the salary of the clerk 
had been adopted ; for he received an additional salary for 
singing anthems-— he was paid 20 guineas for teaching the 
boys to sing, and 20 for instructing the girls, so that the 
whole amount came, in some years, to 120, and in others, to 
143 guineas. 

On the part of government it was admitted that there were 
many things connected with the levying and administration 
of these parochial rates which called for revision ; and. the 
motion was resisted, not so much because it was unfounded 

c c 
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or inexpedient, as because it was unnecessary, government 
being about to introduce immediately, along with other mea- 
sures founded on the report of the committee of the last ses- 
sion, a bill to remedy and diminish the evils complained o£ 
If the provisions of that bill should be reckoned in any re- 
spect defective, it would be open to the mover of the present 
resolutions, to propose any amendments which he might deem 
better suited to effect his purpose, Mr. Goulburn therefore, 
requested sir John Newport to withdraw his motion, and 
allow leave to be given to bring in the bill to which he had 
referred; but the latter having expressed his determination, 
without any wish or intention to embarrass the proceedings 
of ministers in the measures which they contemplated, to per- 
severe in his resolutions, that ^'they might appear on the 
journals, and act as a spur to the intentions of his majesty's 
government on the subject," Mr. Goulburn moved anameod- 
menty to the effect that " leave be given to bring in a bill to 
consolidate and amend the laws for regulating the levying^ 
and application of church-rates in Ireland." On a divi- 
sion, the origmal motion was carried. Mr. Goulbum^s bill 
was subsequently brought in, and passed. 

In the discussion upon this motion, Mr. Goulburn stated 
to the house, that the act of the last session, to facilitate the 
commutation of tithes, had come into general operation, and 
had already more than justified the most sangube hopes of 
those with whom it had originated. Last session t^e number 
of parishes in which a composition had taken place, was two- 
hundred and fifty-nine: a short time ago, the number was six- 
hundred and seventy-six, which was nearly one-fourth of the 
total number of parishes in Ireland. From this it would be seen, 
to how great an extent it had already proceeded ; nor were 
its benefits confined to the particular parishes which had co]ft> 
pounded, as it was found that the neighbouring ones partook, 
in some degree, of the advantages immediately attending its 
adoption. In fact, its influence was felt throughout the en- 
tire country. 
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Hie measuresy which had been originated or encouraged 
by gov^nment in Ireland, for promoting the education and 
moral improvement of the great mass of the people, were 
brought under consideration in the course of voting the Irish 
miscellaneous estimates, March 20. On the motion for going 
into a committee on these estimates, Mr, Spring Rice opposed 
the speaker's leaving the chair, directing his resistance 
against the sums which it was proposed to vote to the asso- 
oiatioa for the prevention of vice, and to what was known by 
the name of the Kildare-place society. To the first he objected 
as on improper application of public money ; its objects were 
within the province of the church, and by the church its 
funds ought to be supplied. Of the £12,600 to be voted, not 
lete than £2,500 were for catechetical premiums in Dublin 
alone, while catechetical duties formed a part of the duty of the 
clergy. The schools, likewise, of this association were, in the 
opinion of the speaker, at once too limited in number, and too 
pirotestant in principle, to effect any extensive good. To the 
vote, again, £100,060 for the Kildare-place society he ob- 
jected ; first, because that association asserted that it could 
extend the benefits of education to one hundred thousand 
children, whereas the number actually educated was only 
fijfty-two thousand, four hundred and four. — Secondly, be- 
cause the schools of the association were not equally open to 
protestants and to catholics ; for, out of the fifty-two thou- 
fiand, fqjtr hundred and four, only one half were catholics. 
Thirdly, because the teachers were protestants, and the 
chorch catechism was taught. The compulsory redding of 
the scriptures was the great objection catholics had to enter- 
ing these schools ; and it was the duty of the state to take 
care that all classes of the conununity should be educated 
without any compulsory conditions of this kind. With equal 
iaimeas, a catholic might be required to sign, as the sine qua 
noH of admission, the declaration against transubstantiation* 
He moved the following resolution " That this house concurs 
in the opinion expressed imanimously by the commissioners 
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of education, and assented to by tlie archbishop of Armagh, 
and archbishop of Cashel, that no general plan of education 
in Ireland, however wisely and explicitly arranged in other 
respects, can be carried into execution, unless it be avowed 
and clearly understood as a leading principle, that no at- 
tempt will be made to interfere with any peculiar tenets or 
distinct religion." 

The motion was supportect by Mr. Fitzgerald, who thought 
that the associations in question could never do good, because 
they were governed by rules which necessarily made the ca- 
tholics of Ireland their opponents ; and that no real benefit 
could be expected until the superintendence of education^ as 
a matter of public concern, was vested in a respoiisiUe and 
impartial public -board. To prevent the schools of Ireland 
from continuing to be each merely an arena, on which the 
protestant and catholic clergymen were contending for 
scholars, it was essential not to interfere with the religious 
instruction of the children. The use of the bible without 
notes, and of the church catechism, would disappoint all at- 
tempts to educate catholics by means of societies; for any 
plan of education which did not conciliate the catholics, and 
obtain the co-operation of their priests, must necessarily fail. 
Why introduce such a bone of contention ? for all candid per- 
sons must admit that the bible was not necessary for the pur- 
poses of school education. It was not used as a school-book 
in those seminaries were the members of that house were ed- 
ucated ; it was not put, as a book of instruction, into the hands 
of the boys at Eaton, Westminster, or Harrow ; nor was it 
us^d for such a purpose even in the under-graduate course 
at Cambridge or Oxford. The house, he said, ought to es» 
tablish a general system of education, excluding religious 
instruction from the schools, and allow the people to read 
the bible of their own accord. If the lower classes were 
permitted to follow their own inclinations, instead of having 
the scriptures forced upon them, they would provide them- 
selves with bibles; and even the command not to look into 
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them, would cease to have any effect. Mr. Fitzgerald, how- 
ever, gave a description of the state of education in Ireland, 
the principal features of which, as delineated by the honour- 
able member, seemed to be equally novel and picturesque, 
and constituted what Mr. Peel denominated a picture of 
over-education. " So for,'* said Mr. Fitzgerald, " from the 
peasantry of Ireland being in the state of ignorance which is 
attributed to them, I am convinced that in any district they 
will be foimd better educated than the inhabitants of any 
corresponding proportion of the empire. Perhaps I should 
except Scotland, where the people are all well instructed ; 
but my assertion is unquestionably true, as far as regards 
England. At all events, I can answer for my own constitu- 
ents, and am ready to set them against the peasantry of any 
part of England of the same dimensions as the county which 
I have the honour to represent. The very poorest class of 
persons in that county can not only read and write, but are 
well versed in the higher attainments, in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Greek, and Latin. 1 do not mean to challenge the members 
of this house, although 1 feel that, with the exception of the 
learned professions, and perhaps, some coteries of bluestock- 
ing ladies, the poor peasantry of the county Kerry are more 
learned than the majority of those who compose even the 
higher circles about London. It is not an unusual thing to 
see a poor, bare-legged boy, running about with a Homer, a 
Cicero, or a Horace, under his arm.'' 

This delineation of the state of things among the cabins of 
the Irish peasantry, is^ we must confess, of a character, alto- 
gether new and surprising. Surely the honourable mem- 
ber's colouring must be a little too brilliant, or the district 
of which he is at once the representative and panegyrist, 
must be some highly privileged spot, an oasis in the desert, 
a little intellectual Goshen, smiling in light, though sur- 
rounded on all sides by the shadow of mental darkness. 
By those who opposed the motion, it was admitted, that 
. any attempt to make proselytism a part of a system of eda- 
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cation, must occasion its failure ; and that it was most desir- 
able, if not imperative, to avoid intermeddling with the reli- 
gious instruction of the catholics in any way which might 
wound their feelings, or be inconsistent with their faith. 
There seemed to be nothing objectionable in the principle of 
the proposition of Dr. Murray, that the children of catholics 
and protestants should be educated together ; that they 
should learn in common, but receive their religious instruc- 
tion respectively from thefr own pastors. Still, however, the 
societies in question had done much good ; they were rapidly 
gaining ground in the estimation not only of the more 
wealthy and intelligent classes of the community, but like- 
wise amongst those whose opinions were, if possible, of more 
importance — those for the education of whose children the 
societies existed : and, if parliament would only compare the 
state of education in Ireland before their formation, with the 
progress which had since been made, and the amelioration 
which their exertions had effected, it would hesitate to con- 
demn them, while there was nothing more efficient to substi- 
tute in their place. Mr, Peel said, the question put was, 
whether, in untried anticipations of exaggerated success, the 
house would put aside existing institutions, which, though 
imperfect, were admitted to be doing good, and certainly 
more good than could be accomplished if they were put 
down before other and better ones were matured^ The for- 
mation of a local board for the superintendence of an object 
like that in question, was attended, in the case of Ireland, 
with greater difficulties than was imagined. He himself, 
when officially connected with Ireland, had prepared a bill 
for the purpose of selecting six or seven persons to superin- 
tend education in that country ; and not until after various 
deliberations, not only with persons of his own party, bat 
with those who were politically opposed to him, had he re* 
linquished his intention of bringing that measure forward. 
They all dreaded the consequence of establishing a public 
government board; they thought the people would take 
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alarm when they found that government bad constituted 
such a board, and that it would be regarded as intended to 
effect other purposes than were avowed. Being thus com- 
pelled to give up that measure, he looked around for other 
means of carrying into effect the object which he had in 
view ; and he found a private society already in existence, 
consisting of all sects, protestants, presbyterians, and catho- 
lics. To that society the management of the funds granted 
by parliament had then been intrusted. He protested there- 
fore, against the hasty extinction of a society, 'which, if it 
effected no other good, at all events disseminated throughout 
Ireland a great number of valuable books ; publications, too, 
which, except in one instance, were never objected to by ' 
those who were most opposed to them in religious feeling. 
The abolition of an institution which afforded instruction to 
fifty^tbousand children, twenty-five thousand of whom were 
of the catholic persuasion, must be regarded as a positive and 
serious loss to the country. It appeared from returns then 
on the table of the house, that, of approved books, there 
were distributed by the Kildare Association, in 1818, fifty 
thousand ; in 1820, one hundred and twenty-three thousand ; 
in 1831, one hundred and fifty-three thousand ; in 1822, one 
hundred and eighty-five thousand ; in 1823, one hundred and 
six tibousand ; in 1824, one hundred and twenty-one thou- 
sand ; and, during the last year, one hundred and seventy- 
two tbiHisand eight hundred and sixteen. Another strong 
proof of the utility of the institution was, that the commis- 
sioners, on examining the ^^ Model School," found in it four 
hundred boys, of whom one hundred and fifty were of the 
established religion, two hundred and twenty-five catholics, 
and the rest dissenters ; while of girls there were, seventy- 
nine protestante, and no fewer than two hundred and nine 
catholics. This simple fact shewed clearly that the institu- 
tion was not acting on principles of exclusion. It should 
moreover be remembered that these children were to be the 
future teachers throughout all the schools of the society. 
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The effect of passing tlie resolutions would be, to cast a 
stigma on the Kildare-street society ; and, therefore, if they 
were pressed to a division, he must negative them, a step 
which he should most unwillingly take; because, in the ge« 
neral principle on which they were founded, he perfectly 
concurred. With respect to the expediency of making reli« 
gious instruction a part of public education, he hoped that 
we should never see a system of public education, either in 
Ireland or elsewhere, that was not founded on the christian 
religion, or a race of young philosophers who had derived 
their knowledge of moral duties from any other source, 

Mr. Rice withdrew his motion ; but a division was pressed 
on the motion for g^ranting £19,500 for the protestant char- 
tered schools. Mr. Hume resisted the motion, because it 
was an expenditure of a certain quantity of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, for a purpose which he would not allow to be 
either useful or charitable ; and it was also objected to by 
other members, on the ground of the abuses and oppressions 
in the management of these schools detailed in the report of 
the preceding year. They opposed any vote of money, until 
steps should have been taken to prevent tlie recurrence of 
such abuses, and to punish the masters against whom, such 
charges of misconduct had been brought. At all eveatBf 
they argued, as those who had the superintendence of the 
schools, and into the hands of whom this money was come, 
had shewn themselves, by allowing those abuses to grow up^ 
and those oppressions to be practised, either utterly unable, 
or utterly unwilling, to perform their duty, it would be un- 
justifiable to put the money again under their control. Sir 
John Newport accordingly moved an amendment, which went 
to place the money at the disposal of the lord-lieutenant. It 
was opposed by Mr. Groulburn, because it was unjust to.make 
the managers of a concern responsible for evils which they 
could not detect, or to condemn unheard the committee of 
fifteen, who had used every possible diligence; and it was 
negatived by a majority of forty-two to nineteen. 
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In these discussions, which had all some reference to reli- 
gion, government evidently manifested no desire to conceal 
or perpetuate abuftes, or any disinclination to cautious and 
practicable amendment ; and it ^rried the same spirit into 
other department!) more strictly connected with the civil ad- 
ministration of Ireland. A committee on the state of that 
country had presented a report in 1^5, recommending the 
adoption of various measures. Several of these recommen- 
dations were, during this session, carried into effect, while 
others, such as the improvement of the system of grand-juries, 
and the abolition of votes created fictitiously upon forty-shiT- 
Ihig freeholds, presented difficulties which could be over- 
come, and opposing interests which could be reconciled, 
only by proceeding with much deliberation. An act was 
passed consolidating the laws for the regulation and man- 
agement of prisons, placii^ thenr under inspectors rewarded 
by salaries, which seemed sufficient to insure officers of cha- 
rftctef and responsibility, and introducing an uniform system 
of prison discipline. Better regulations were laid down for 
the administration of justice in towns corporate, and other 
lotal jirrisdictioiis ; and provision was made to remedy the 
ineqnatifies of local assessments, by introducing an uniform 
TUloftticm of baronies, parishes, and other divisions of coun- 
ties* Another act made provision for a more convenient and 
abundant disfribution of lunatic asylums throughout the 
island ; but the most important measure of the session afiect- 
mg If eliMdd was, the ^^ act to amend the law of Ireland re- 
specting the asfiog^iiient and sub-letting of lands and tene- 
ments,''* by which some check was put to that infinite 
division, not of property, but of the use of property, which 
hlUB tended so strongly to impoverish and degrade the rural 
popnlatiorf 6f Ireland. The intention of the statute was, to 
prevent the sub-letting of property by a lessee, whether the 
original lea$^ contained a covenant against sub-letting, or was 

♦ 7 Geo. IV. c. 29. 
T> D 
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silent on the point, and, in both cases, to render the express 
consent of the landlord indispensable to the validity of the 
lease. It enacts, that in cases where the original lease con- 
tains covenants prohibiting, controlling, or regulating, the as- 
signment or sub-letting of the lands, nothing whatever which 
may be done by the lessor shall be held, or construed to be, 
on his part, a waiver of any of the benefits of these covenants. 
To render the assignment or sub-lease effectual to the sub- 
taiant, the consent of the, proprietor and his dispensing with 
the covenants in his favour, must not only be express, but 
must be expressed in a particular form. If the sub-lease be 
by a written instrument, his consent must be expressed by his 
signing and sealing that instrument, along with the principal 
parties to it ; if it be verbal, his consent must be expressed 
by a writing under his own hand. The forms not being 
complied with, not only may the proprietor re-enter into pos- 
session, but the lessee has no action to recover either rent or 
possession from his sub-tenant, whatever may be the cove- 
nants of the sub-lease. The same general provisions are ap- 
plied^ even when the original lease contains no covenant 
^'prohibiting, controlling, or regulating,'^ the assigning or 
sub-letting of the lands. Unless the lease contain an express 
clause authorizing the tenant to assign, or sub-let, the sub- 
lease, to be valid, must be signed or indorsed by the propri- 
etor, or, if it be verbal, must be confirmed by his written au- 
thority : all constructive or parole waivers are excluded. If 
the sub-lease be granted according to the provisions of the 
act, the receipt of the lessee for the rent is declared good against 
the proprietor, and all deriving right from him by any title 
posterior to his consent to the sub-lease ; and if the lessee fiiil 
in arrear, to a certain extent, for the rent, the receipt of the 
proprietor is, against him, a good discharge to the sab- 
lessee. 

Another provision of this act secured farms against discre- 
tionary sub-division at the will of a tenant upon his death. 
If the lease bears date prior to 1st of June, 1826, and con- 
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tains no prohibition against assigning* or sub-letting, or if it 
bears date subsequent to Ist of June, 1826, and contains an 
express authority to sub-let, in either of these two cases 
the tenant may devise the lands, under his lease, to what 
titiinber of persons he may choose. But, with these excep- 
tions, he is deprived of the power of so devising the lands by 
his last will and testament, as to sub-divide them among se- 
veral persons. The distribution of property which the law 
makes in case of intestacy remains unaltered ; and the land- 
lord, at least in new leases, by giving no express authority in 
the lease to sub-let, can thus always secure himself against a 
testamentary distribution of his lands among a number of sons, 
or other relations, who, each following the same plan in re- 
gard to his own family, so long as the term of years has to 
run, or renewals can be obtained, at last cover the estate widli 
a race of paupers. 

Among the recommendations of the select committee of 
1825, was one to apply some remedy to the evils produced in 
Ireland by levying certain tolls and customs upon fairs and 
markets in Ireland, which had been granted to particular in- 
dividuals and corporations ; and, on February 16, Mr. Spring 
Rice moved an address to his majesty, praying him to order 
a commission to issue, to inquire into ^^ the tolls and customs 
collected in fairs, markets, and sea-ports, in Ireland.'' 
The motion was opposed both on the general merits of the 
measure, and on the inefBcacy of the particular mode of in- 
quiry proposed. Mr. Groiilburn said, he had no doubt that 
abuses, such as it was the object of this motion to reform, did 
exist ; and did not mean to deny that they ought to be speedily 
remedied, if a practicable remedy could be discovered^ 
The levying of tolls in a fair or market, to any extent, wais 
undoubtedly a restraint laid upon the trade which might 
there be carried on ; but the motion could not stand upon 
this principle; for that objection would be equally applic- 
able to every part of the united kingdom as to Ireland, there 
being scarcely an ancient fair in existence in which tolls of 
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this kind were not payable. So far, therefore, as these tolls 
had been legally imposed, and were legally exacted, there 
was no reason for viewing Ireland in a different light from 
any other part of the country. If, again, illegal extortions 
were practised by those having right to tolls, on the one hand, 
or if the collecting of legitimate toils were illegally resisted 
. by those who were bound to pay them, on the other, and if 
scenes of tumult and violence and bad humour were thns oc- 
casionally produced, all this furnished no reason for the in- 
terference of parliament, unless it could be shewn that the 
• existing law, duly resorted to, was insufficient to compel both 
parties to keep within the boundaries of their respective 
.rights. The existing act of parliament on this subject pro- 
vided the party complainant with a remedy, in the shape of 
an appeal to a sitting magistrate. To secure expedition in 
granting redress, and impartiality in deciding, this act in the 
first place, imposed a heavy fine upon any magistrate deelin- 
ing summarily to interfere upon due cause shewn ; and, in 
the next place, provided, that the cause might be removed 
out of the jurisdiction of any corporate body interested in the 
levy of such tolls and customs. If the Irish gentlemen resi- . 
dent in such parts of Ireland as happened to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of any place where illegal extortions took place, 
would lend their assistance to those who were the victims of 
such extortion and to those whose legal rights were violently 
resisted, by pointing out, in either case, the proper steps to 
be taken for obtaining legitimate redress, one or two exam- 
ples would suffice to prove to all parties concerned, the ille- 
gality of the courses pursued by them ; and the law, a3 it at 
present stood, being strong enough to punish any such il- 
legal practices, would soon prevent the levy of tolls which 
were either illegal or improper. It was of iiiiportance that 
the people of Ireland should be encouraged in a disposition 
to act under the sanction of the law, rather than to resort to 
any extraordinary modes of obtaining redress ; and nothii^ 
could be more easy than to prove to them that the legal tri- 
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bunals were open to tbe consideration of even their slightest 
interests, and intirely disposed to aflbrd them redress for 
.every injury of which they justly complained. Again, as 
these tolls were perfectly legal rights, and recognized as 
Much, they could not be taken away without compensation 
being made to the parties, who should, by compulsion, be 
deprived of them. Their yearly value might amount in Ire- 
land to about £500,000; and it could not be expected that 
their proprietors would sell tl^em under twenty years pur- 
chase : but to burthen the country with such an annuity for 
so unnecessary an object, would be most improvident in any 
state of tbe exchequer. 

In regard to the particular mode of inquiry proposed, it 
was asked, would the commission moved for produce any 
more information (it called for a statement of ^^ the tolls and 
rustoms collected in fairs, markets, and sea-ports in Ireland'') 
than the house already possessed in the returns and tables of 
these matters already made out in most of such towns and 
places in Ireland, and supported by the authority of the 
clerk of the peace of the district. Besides, bow could a com« 
mission adequately accomplish the objects of the motion f 
If any one commissioner were to live to the age of Nestor 
himself, he could scarcely inspect and report upon more than 
two thousand patents for levying tolls and customs that 
lexisted in Ireland, and extended to a great variety of arti- 
cles, few of them to less than fifty or sixty articles, and many 
pf them to still more. What commissioner would undertake 
the Herculean labour that the terms of this proposition would 
uppose upon him ? If the honourable mover, said Mr. 
Plqnkett, will point out the abuses, I shall take upou myself 
the labour, of remedying them, for there are no cases which 
the law is not already sufficient to meet ; but an inquiry like 
that proposed would never terminate. There were in Ire- 
land two thousand and sixteen franchises, and each of these 
franchiaes had from fifteen to twenty different tolls ; so that 
there would be about forty thousand rights of toll to inves- 
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tigate, besides the many minor points which sprung out of 
them. 

Sir John Newport, Mr. Fitzgerald, and Mr. Martin, in sup- 
porting the motion, rested chiefly upon the hardship and the 
hopelessness of the peasantry being driven to defend them- 
selves by a lawsuit against a corporate body, or an opulent 
individual, and urged the necessity, if the commission should 
be refused, of furnishing to the poor man a more speedy, 
cheap, and effectual, remedy than the law at present aflTorded. 
The motion was withdrawn, on an understanding that the 
matter should be sent for inquiry to a committee, the private 
rights of parties remaining untouched. Accordingly, on the 
21st of February, a select committee was appointed to take 
into consideration the returns of tolls and customs at sea- 
ports, fairs, and markets in Ireland, and to inquire how far 
the existing laws on the subject were capable of being 'con- 
solidated and amended, and a remedy afforded for the griev- 
ances at present complained of. 

The session of parliament was somewhat shortened by the 
approach of its dissolution. On the 31st of May, its sixth 
and last session was terminated by a speech, delivered by the 
lord-chancellor as one of the royal commissioners for that 
purpose. On the 2nd of June parliament was dissolved, and 
writs ordered to be issued for a new election, the writs to be 
returnable on the 25th of July. Although the elections* 
which followed immediately the dissolution of parliament 
presented several scenes of active and vigorous individual 
combat, they did not possess that interest which attaches to 
them when their issue is to decide the fate of contending par- 
ties. The corn-laws, and catholic emancipation, were the 
topics most frequently resorted to on the hustings. The lat- 
ter question was brought forward most distinctly, even in 
England. It was known that the claims of the catholics 
would be one of the earliest subjects of discussion in the new 
parliament: the one party, therefore, strove to insure the 
election of a house of commons which would support eman- 
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cipation by so powerful a majority as to overcome, by moral 
influence and political expediency, the majority of the bouse 
of lords; wbile the other struggled to regain that a^^cendancy 
in the bouse of commons which they had lost in 1825, but 
bad lost in a degfree so small as to be yet recoverable. It 
was in Ireland, however, and naturally so, that the giving or 
refusing of a vote depended chiefly on the answer received to 
the question — ^will you vote for emancipation ? The leaders 
of the catholic association gave themselves entirely up to car- 
rying this one point, and were aided by a band of much 
more powerful agitators. The catholic priests now mixed 
openly in the conflict; and Mr. O'Connell traversed the 
country of Waterford, with a rev. Mr. Sheehan by his side, to 
rouse it against the family of Beresford. Every tie of re- 
spect and civil influence which had hitherto united the ca- 
tholic tenant to his protestant landlord, gave way before the 
tr^nendous power of the church, hurrying on the unthink- 
ing victims of ecclesiastical domination. The consequences 
were inevitable: the priesthood wielded the electors, the 
landlords were attacked and defeated by those very forty- 
shilling freeholders whom they had themselves created for 
political purposes ; and wherever an anti-catholic candidate 
came in contact with the church, his failure was inevitable. 
In the county of Waterford, lord Greorge Beresford, a member 
of by far the first family of the county, was compelled to 
give up the contest, his own. tenantry being marched forth 
against him by Mr. O'Connell, and the rev. Mr. Sheehan. 
At a meeting held in Clonmel, shortly after the elections, to 
celebrate the triumph, Mr. Sheehan, the priest, said, ^' we 
said to the people here are the natural enemies of your 
country, and here are your priests who wait on the bed of 
your sickness, and are your friends alike in prosperity or woe : 
follow us or them." Mn Shiel said, "the whole body of 
the peasantry have risen up in a tumultuous revolt against 
their landlords. I avow that this extraordinary political 
phenomenon is, to a great extent, the result of the interposi^ 
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tion of the clergy, whose influence has been brought into full 
and unrestrained activity/* 

The earliest public event of the year, 1827, was the death 
of the duke of York, the heir presumptive of the crown, and 
the strenuous but conscientious opposer of all concesisiions to 
the catholics. The health of his royal highness had been, 
for more than half a year, in a state of unequal, but of alarm- 
ing, danger. The disease had assumed the decided charac- 
ter of dropsy, so far back as the month of July ; and its 
progress had rendered it necessary that dn operation should 
be performed in the beginning of September. The result of 
the operation, aided by the eflfects of medicine, removed the 
constitutional complaint; but its partial influence on the 
limbs was followed by a mortification c^ a considerable pcnr- 
tion of the shin of both legs, which gradually weakened the 
frame and constitution. Amid weakness and agciiiziiig pain^ 
be displayed the highest fortitude and equanimity, attending 
to the moro^ important panrts of his official dwty, even withm a 
few days of his death. The last act of his official life was 
obtaining, when his majesty visited him on the 27th. of De« 
cember, the royal approbation of a proposed arrangement for 
the promotion of the old subalterns of the army. Hope was 
now gone ; the constitution hani sank beneath the power of 
art to revive it ; nervous fitii, occasional attacks of faintness^ 
spasms, and delirium, succeeded each other with increasing 
rapidify, till nature gave up the struggle. He e)cpired ob 
the 5th af January, 1827, being then^ iu the sixty-fourth year 
of his age« 

Parliament met, pursuant to adjournment, on the 8th of 
February, and from the commencement of the se8si<»ly pufetie 
expectation had been fixed upon the question of the cmthoUe 
claims^ as a snbject wbieh promised again to occupy die at* 
tention of the legislature. The triamph of the catholie^ ia 
the house of commons in 1825, although not the first triamph of 
the same kind in that branch of the legislature which' bad 
subsequently proved futile, had quickened their hopes^ aad 
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inyigorated their exertions. The catholic association^ too, had 
eontinued to act ; and the law which had been made for its 
suppression was not pat into execution. 

Sir Francis Burdett had been entrusted with the general 
(petition of the catholics, and undertook to bring the question 
before the notice of the house of commons. Accordingly, on 
the 6th of March, he moved the following retolution : ** That 
this house is deeply impressed with the necessity of taking 
into immediate consideration, the laws inflicting penalties on 
his majesty's Roman catholic subjects, witli a view of re- 
tnoTing them." In the speech with which he introduced the 
resolution, and opened th<B debate that lasted, by adjourn- 
ment, two days, in a house in which five hundred and forty- 
eight members roted-^^ter adverting to the advantages 
which the catholic cause had gained even by delay, inas- 
much ds by that delay it had been enabled to rank, among 
ks departed supporters, all the great statemen of Britain, 
men who differed in almost every other public question^ 
Und had come to take its stand on plain considerations of 
sonnd sense and good policy, ^^ he entreated the house to en*' 
ter on the discussion with impartiality^ Referring to the 
language, almost of exultation, on the illness and death of 
the duke of York, which had been allowed and applauded at 
some of the <»tholic meetings^ he implored the members to 
dismiss those unpleasaint recollections from their minds, to ab«' 
stain from such animosities^ to lay aside all odious person-^ 
alities, and to come to the consideration of the broad princi^ 
pies of the question itself, without shaping their arguments 
against the conduct of individuals, however liable to re 
yroaoh that conduct might be. Where the passions were 
toused^ it could not be expected that propriety would always 
be strictly observed, or that, where men's interests were 
deeply involved, they would be very abstinent in their mode 
of reasoning upon them. Some allowance should be mad€f 
by the liberal opponent for the heat of debate in every so- 
ciety ; and all ought the rather to agrc^ in an oblivion of ir«r 

EB 
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ritating recollections, because each party must, from the na- 
ture of the conflict of opinions, admit, that much had been 
done on both sides which could not, and ought not, to be 
defended, and much had occurred which they were boand 
equally to deplore. If the question were entered upon in 
this temper, he hoped to shew, that, on every ground of good 
faith in regard to treaties^^aswell as of reason, justice, policy, 
and good sense, the claims of the catholics were irresistible, 
and that no possible mischief could arise from their con* 
cession." 

On the division at the close of the debate, sir Fnmcis's 
motion was lost by a majority of four, the numbers being, 
for the motion 272, against it, 276. 

In consequence of the issue of the debate, the order of the 
day in the house of lords, for taking the catholic petition 
into consideration on the 15th, was discharged on the Sth' 
on the motion of the marquis of Lansdown. ^* He feared," he 
said, *^ to add, in the present state of feeling in Ireland, to 
the disastrous conviction in the minds of the catholics, that a 
majority of both houses of parliament was determined to re- 
ject the consideration of their claims." 

This feeling in Ireland did not lead to language in any 
degree more menacing or vindictive than that which, for 
months, had preceded the discussion. On the contrary, a 
general meeting of the catholics of Dublin, after expressing 
" the regret, and awful forebodings," with which they 
viewed the vote of the house of commons, and describing it 
as a vote^hich rejected even all consideration of the prayers 
** of seven millions of oppressed, injured, and highly discon- 
tented subjects,'^ exhorted the people to refrain from giving way 
to exasperated feelings, to cultivate *' peace, perseverance, and 
christian piety," and calmly await the course of events, in 
the hope that Britain would repent and relax ^ before the 
catholics were driven to the very verge of despair." 

As the debates which accompanied the preceding motion 
of the honourable baronet cannot be supposed to have pos- 
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sessed much novelty, we have not attempted any analysis* We 
shall now hasten through the political events which followed, 
till we arrive at the memorable era in the history of religious 
liberty, the introduction of the relief bill in 1829. 

About this time some very important changes took place 
among the members of the government, which had, in their 
ultimate effects, a direct bearing on the subject of our his- 
tory. We therefore deem it right, before proceeding in our 
narrative to give some account of them. 

The earl of Liverpool had been present, apparently in 
good health, at the opening of the session ; had on the 1 2th 
of February moved the address to the king on the death of 
the duke of York; and had given notice' that he himself 
would introduce some proposed measure as to the corn-laws 
into the house of lords. Within a few days afterwards, he 
was suddenly attacked by a paralytic stroke. The imme- 
diate and more violent effects of the disease yielded to the 
power of medicine, but its permanent consequences were of 
such a nature as to remove the minister for ever from public 
life. The office of premier was thus unoccupied ; the go- 
vernment was left without a head ; and, unfortunately, the 
difficulties of appointing a successor, which are never small, 
were greatly increased by the very nature of that cabinet 
over which lord Liverpool had presided* For some years, 
it had not been characterized by perfect unanimity of sen- 
timent on more than one of the most important public 
questions. Catholic emancipation was a known and ac- 
knowledged source of difference of opinion amongst its 
members ; mutual forbearance respecting it, and an under- 
standing that every minister should follow upon it his own 
private convictions, without attempting to lend to his opinion 
the influence and patronage of his particular department, 
were sufficient to prevent dissension at the council table, but 
could not supply the want of that perfect and mutual confi- 
dence, which arises only from unanimity of sentiment. It 
was the influence of lord Liverpool alone, which hud kept 
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these discordant materials togetlier; and by his removal 
from office, these differences were freed from the weight 
which had hitherto compressed and restrained them. The 
men who had acted in willing subordination to lord Liver- 
pooly were by no means equally inclined to yield to each 
other. None of them, except the duke of Wellington, could 
lay claim to such grounds of pre-eminence as l(H*d Liver- 
pool had possessed ; but npne of them would recognize any 
decided claims to superiority in his rival ; and, although the 
necessity of keeping the cabinet together might have made 
them all willing to remain where they were, the selection of 
a head to that cabinet was a matter which involved not merely 
their party predilections, but, to a certain extent, theur per«i 
sonal consideration. The catholic question, above all» was 
now a stone of offence to them ; and it was on this rock, that 
the cabinet went to pieces. The lord-^chancellor, the dukq 
of Wellington, and Mr. Peel, formed the strength of th^ 
party opposed to emancipation; Mr. Cannii^, though his 
sincerity in the cause had often been denied or questioned, 
was placed by his official station at the head of its friends. 
If a new minister were appointed from among the latter^ it 
was more than doubtful how far the fornier would thinly 
themselves bound, or could justly be expectecl to remain 
parts of a government, where, although ostensibly the dis-t 
puted matter might never be mentioned at the council table, 
still the whole influence of the premiership wpuld belong to 
a person hostile to their views, instead of being wielded, as 
it hitherto had been, by a nobleman whos0 determinations 
on th^ subject were perfectly in unison with their own. On 
the other hand, it was still more doubtful, whether the 
fpiends of the catholics, would tamely submit to be excluded 
from the highest office in that government, on account of 
their opinions on a measure, mutual forbearance concerning 
whiph had hitherto kept the ministry together. To allow 
that no supporter of catholic emancipation should be entitled 
to claim the premiership, was to place themselves and their 
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opinioiiSy in some measure, in subordination to their oppo- 
nents, and to mark themselves with a disqualification, which 
did not seem rery reconcileable to the principle, that ca^ 
tholic emancipation should not be made a ministerial ques- 
tion. Yet it is very plain that their situation under a new 
anti-catholic premier would have been, as far as this 
question was concerned, precisely the same as it had been 
under the government of lord Liverpool. If there had 
remained an anti-catholic statesman, possessing the same 
weight, and the same claims, with lord Liverpool, the ques- 
tion, in all probability, would never have been stirred ; those 
who had differed from the one, might differ from the other, 
and yet act with the latter as they had done with the former. 
As it was, it is impossible not to suspect that a person 
friendly to the catholics, declining to continue in the ministry 
under a new anti-catholic premier, must have been actuated 
by motives of personal consideration and ambition, no less 
thim by attachment to principles, the sacrifice of wfaicfi was 
to be no condition of such continuance. 

Unfortunately, the circumstances were precisely those 
which could not but call into play these motives of personal 
consideration, and personal ambition. If a minister was to 
be sought among those members of the cabinet who were 
friendly to catholic emancipation, no doubt could be enter- 
' tained that Mr. Canning must be the man. Even if the 
selection bad been to be made without any reference to that 
question, popular opinion at least would have pointed out 
the ibre^ secretary as best entitled by genius, by eloquence, 
by statesman-like accomplishments, as well as by experi- 
ence, to claim to be prime minister of England in preference 
to any of his colleagues. Of all the ministers, likewise, he 
was the least obnoxious to the party forming tlie opposition. 
The general course of his policy since he had assumed the 
seals of the foreign office, had been agreeable, they said, to 
their own views. The complete separation of this country 
frpm the supposed schemes of the continental cabinets, united 
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under the name of the boly alliance, the recognition of the 
independence of the South American states, the armed inter- 
ference in defence of the independence of Portugal, were, 
according to them, merely the adoption of principles which 
they themselves had long maintained. Every thing, there- 
fore, conspired to point out Mr. Canning as the future minis- 
ter. The anti-catholic party, again, could not select from 
among themselves any candidate who could claim the vacant 
office on equally popular grounds with the foreign secretary. 
Mr. Peel alone enjoyed that sort of weight and reputation 
which ought to belong to a minister; in him a great portion 
of the community, and that not the least respectable or in- 
fluential, reposed perfect confidence; and he was in fact the 
official leader of the anti-catholic party. But then Mr. Peel 
was a much younger statesman than Mr. Canning, and it 
was scarcely to be expected that Mr. Canning, if able to 
seize on the prize himself, would consent to act a subordinate 
part to his less experienced colleague. Mr. Peel, again, who 
was free from any sentiments of jealousy or rivalry, and 
seems never to have expected or desired that he should be 
called to the head of the treasury, had, from conscientious 
motives, determined to resign, if Mr. Canning should be 
appointed. 

Such were the difficulties in which his majesty was in- 
volved. To whichever division of the ministers whom he 
had so long trusted, and who had served him so well, he 
might now incline, the consequence in all probability would 
be the defection of the others. In these circumstances^ the 
king called upon Mr. Canning for his advice, as to the re- 
construction of the ministry; called upon him not Ha the 
person who was himself to be its head, but in his capacity of 
a privy-councillor. The advice which Mr. Canning gave, 
was in appearance most disinterested and self-denying; but 
it was at the same time utterly impracticable. He recom- 
mended that a cabinet should be formed, whose members 
should be unanimous on the catholic question ; and as that 
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unanimity, from the known opinions of his majesty, as well 
as from the state of public opinion, was to be against emanci« 
pation, he expressed his own willingness to retire from office, 
that be might himself be no obstacle in the way of such an 
arrangement. Mr. Canning declared, that he did not con- 
sider it impracticable to form such an exclusive cabinet, 
although he acknowledged it to be difficult; but those on 
whom it would have thrown the responsibility of govern- 
ment, deprived of a great part of the popular and efficient 
talent which had formed the strength of the ministry during 
the last five years, thought otherwise. Mr. Peel declared 
the proposal to be inadmissible ; and certainly it was diffi- 
cult to see, why unanimity on this question should now be 
considered of more importance than in 1822, when Mr. 
Canning himself became a member of the cabinet. 

This scheme having failed, the next proposal made to Mr. 
Canning, was one which would have placed matters pre- 
cisely as they had been, and preserved both the members 
and the principles of the cabinet. It was, that the govern- 
ment should be re-constructed on the plan of lord Liver- 
pool's, all the old members retaining office, an anti-catholic 
peer being placed at its head, and the catholic question itself 
continuing, as formerly, not to be made a cabinet measure. 
But. Mr. Canning declared, that he would never consent to 
form part of such a ministry. It would be degradation in 
him, be said, to submit to be a member of a government 
constructed on the principle, that the views which he held 
concerning the catholic question, disqualified him from 
filling the highest office in that government. 

The latter part of February, and the whole of March were 
spent in endeavouring to overcome these various difficulties. 
At first, the delay was ascribed, as it plausibly might, to a 
sense of delicacy towards lord Liverpool, which might well 
be thought to make his majesty unwilling to hasten to 
supply his place without any urgent necessity, even in the 
very first moments of his calamity. But as weeks wore 
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away, and the permanent incapacity of the late premier was 
confirmed, the procrastination came to be ascribed to its true 
cause — the difficulty of the task. In fact, although Mn 
Canning had, by the end of March, reason to belieye that to 
him would be intrusted the task of forming the ministry, his 
difficulties were but beginning. It was only on the 29th, that 
Mr. Peel had declared to him his determination to resign if 
he (Mr. Canning) became prime minister; and, as he could 
have no doubt of his own adherents, his uncertainty regards 
ing the issue clearly proved, that he had no reason to count 
upon those who, on the question which divided the cabinet, 
thought with Mr. Peel. 

In distinct reference to that division of sentiment, and with 
a view to bring the opinion of parliament to bear directly 
upon the royal will, sir T. Lethbridge gave notice of a mo-^ 
tion for an address to the king, praying ** that he mig^t be 
graciously pleased to take into consideration, in the appoint*' 
ment of an administration, the great importance of unanimity 
in any cabinet on questions affecting the vital interests of 
the empire." On the 6th of April, however, the day on 
which it was to have been brought forward, the king came 
to town from Windsor, professedly for the purpose^of estab* 
lishing some definite arrangements, and, by the persuasion 
of his friends, sir T. Lethbridge was induced to withdraw it^ 
It would appear, that, up to ibis time, even the principle on 
which the cabinet was to be formed had not been aseeiw 
tained ; for, on the occasion of this motion being withdrawn, 
Mr. Canning said, *' If the honourable baronet thinks die 
advice of this house necessary on the subject of the fonna-^ 
tion of a ministry, he need not be under any apprehensdon of 
his counsel coming too late. Although the statement whkdi 
I made a few days ago, and the fact of his majesty'isi arrival 
in town, are circumstances sufiTicient to guide the diseretjon 
of any gentleman, as to the course which he may think pro* 
per to pursue on this subject, I am bound in trath and 
candour to state to the honourable baronet^ that the arrange- 
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tnents for atl administration are not so far advanced as to 
render his motion too late, if he wishes to bring it forward/' 

His majesty had now finally determined that the new mi- 
nistry should be, like its predecessor, divided in opinion on 
the catholic qnestion, but that Mr. Canning, the leader of 
the catholic party, who refused to serve under an anti- 
Catholic premier, should be at its head. Mr« Canning pro- 
ceeded to make his arrangements in the belief, as he after- 
wards averred, that by far the greater portion even of his 
former dnti-catholic colleagues would willingly submit to his 
tiupremacy, although it did not appear that he had taken a 
single step to ascertain their intentions definitely, and al- 
though the principles, on which he himself acted, would 
have led to precisely the opposite conclusion. The conse- 
quence was, that^ having formally received, on the 10th of 
April, his majesty^s instructions to form a ministry, he found 
himself, within eight and forty hours, deprived of the assist* 
9nce of no fewer than seven of the leading members of the 
former cabinet. Of Mr. PeePs determination he had been 
aware from the beginning, and it was reiterated to him in an 
interview in the course of that very day on which he had re^ 
ceived bis majesty's authority to construct a cabinet. On 
that very evening, moreover, the lord^chancellor infortned 
him of his resolution to retire, though be might remain a few 
dayis in ofBce for the purpose of concluding some judicial 
business^ To Mr. Canning's notification, the eairl of West- 
moreland, lord privy-seal, immediately replied on the llth^ 
that he would willingly continue in the new ministry, if the 
person to be placed at the head of it entertained the same 
sentiments with lord Liverpool, but that otherwise he would 
withdraw. Lord Bathurst took the sariie course. A similar 
answer, after the exchange of some notes between him and 
Mr. Canning as to who was to be premier, was returned by 
the duke of Wellington, on the morning of the 12th : and, 
about the same time, the resignation of lord Bexley was sent 
in. With the resignations of Mr. Peel-, the duke of Welling- 
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ton, lord Westrnorelaud, and lord Bexley, in his pocket, Mr. 
Canning, on (he 12thy went to St. Jaraes's, having left orders 
at his office that other resignations, which might arrive, 
should be sent after him; and, accordingly, on the same 
morning, he received the expected formal resignations o( the 
lord-chancellor, and of earl Bathurst, the colonial secretary. 
All this took place only a few hours before the meeting of 
the house of commons for the last time before the holidays ; 
and Mr. Canning had given instructions that his new writ 
should be moved that evening. He presented these resigna* 
tions to the king en masse^ saying '^ See here, sire, what dis- 
ables me from executing your majesty's will. Nothing is 
yet done which conunits your majesty to any particular line 
of conduct ; but I must crave permission to state to you, that 
if I am to go on in the formation of a new administration, my 
new writ must be moved for to night, for I cannot go on 
through the recess without endeavouring to finish the busi- 
ness.'* His majesty gave him his hand to kiss, and Mr. Can* 
ning was minister. 

Those resignations were speedily followed by others. The 
duke of Wellington ceased to be master-general of the ord- 
nance, as well as commander-in-chief; lord Melville, though 
agreeing with Mr. Canning on the catholic question, re- 
signed his office as first lord of the admiralty, because he' 
thousfht that it did not become him to act with such col- 
leagues as Mr. Canning seemed prepared to associate with ; 
the admiralty board, in fact, was dissolved : Mr.|Wa]Iace re» 
tired from the mastership of the mint; sir Charles Wetherell, 
from, the office of attorney-general, and sir J. Beckett, from 
that of judge-advocate. The changes extended even to the 
bousehohL The duke of Dorset resigned his charge as mas« 
ter of the horse. The duke of Montrose resigned his staflTas 
lord-chamberlain; and his son, the marquis of Graham, as 
vice- chamberlain; and the marquis of Londonderry ceased 
to be one of the lords of the bed-chamber. Lord Bexley re- 
tracted his resignation. 
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It was fortunate for the new minister, tbat tbe recess of 
parliament left bim leisure to look about for substitutes 
for tbe colleagues wbo bad quitted him. He was not allowed 
to seek tbeni all among bis own friends : tbe catbolic ques- 
tion was still not to be made a cabinet question; tbe king 
had declared, at tbe very moment when be made Mr. Can« 
ning minister, tbat be himself was resolved to oppose any 
further concessions to tbe papists. In this point of view, tbe 
nomination of a successor to lord El don was tbe most impor« 
tant feature in the new arrangements. Sir John Copley, tbe 
master of the rolls, whose speech against the catholics in tbe 
late debate in the house of commons bad led to an almost 
personal altercation between him and Mr. Canning, was cre- 
ated lord Lyndhurst, and raised to the office of lord high- 
chancellor, his place in the rolls court being supplied by the 
vice-chancellor, sir John Leach, and tbe vice-chancellor be- 
ing succeeded by Mr. Hart. Mr. Sturges Bourne, and lord 
Dudley and Ward, both personal friends of tbe premier, were 
called to take tbe seals, tbe former of the home, and tbe latter 
of the foreign, department ; tbe duke of Portland, a brother- 
in-law of Mr. Canning's wife, became lord privy-seal ; Mr. 
Robinson, the chancellor of tbe exchequer, was called up to 
the house of peers, by the title of lord Godericb, and took 
the seals of the colonial office, which lord Batburst bad re- 
signed. The duke of Wellington was succeeded, as master- 
general of the ordnance, by tbe marquis of Anglesea : the 
office of commander-in-chief remained unoccupied ; the 
board of admiralty being dissolved, tbe office of lord high- 
admiral was revived, and bestowed on the duke of Clarence, 
assisted by a council composed principally of those members 
of the former board who had not withdrawn from office. Mr. 
Plunkett was raised to tbe peerage, and created lord chief- 
justice of the Common Pleas in Ireland, in place of lord 
Norbnry, wbo had resigned ; but tbat retirement was the re*- 
sult of old age anil infirmity ; and Mr. Plunkett's appoint- 
ment would, in all probability, have taken place, although 
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the cabinet had remained unbroken. Lord Manners ex- 
pressed his determination to retire from the chancellorship of 
Ireland, and that intention was carried into execution before 
the ensuing michaelmas term. In Scotland, where there are 
but few offices dependent on political vicissitudes, no change 
took place. 

But though offices were thus filled, no positive addition 

was made to the strength of the new ministry. This was 

sought and attained by a coalition with the whigs. It has 

already been mentioned, that the latter had for some time 

considered Mr. Canning as being, in a great measure, a 

member of their own body. Their sentiments, they said, 

coincided with his own principles, in kind, at least, so far 

^ foreign policy and commercial regulation were concerned, 

and they used to represent him as inclined to go equally far 

with themselves in the application of these principles, if he 

were not trammelled, as they supposed him to be (though 

he affirmed the contrary,) by his less daring colleagues. 

These colleagues he had now thrown ofiT,. and thus paved 

the way to a junction with the party whose support was 

become essential to his ministerial existence. It is true 

there remained many weighty questions, on which it seemed 

impossible for the coalescing parties to agree, unless one of 

them should sacrifice, for the enjoyment of power, all its 

public principles. Religious freedom had been a watch^ 

word of the opposition, and the test act was in their Judg-* 

ment an intolerant burthen upon liberty of conscience; but 

that very act was one, to the repeal of which, Mr. Canning 

declared, he would never be brought to consent. To the 

opposition, any thing bearing the appearance of a restraint 

upon the press was an abomination which they could not 

tolerate, and their wrath had been poured out against the 

ininisters, who, in 1820, had imposed some check upon 

periodical publications, Of these ministers, Mr. Canning 

had not been least exposed to their obloquy, and these 

checks still existed. Were the whigs to become enemies of 
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reform, of toleration, and of the press, or was Mr. Canning to 
become tbe reformer, the corporator, the " chartered libertinef 

Daring the remaining part of the session, some of these 
questions were propounded, and the issue shewed, that those 
newly enlisted on the side of the government were not dis- 
posed to endanger its stability, now that they formed part of 
it, by pressing their own views on the notice of parliament. 
But, unless their was a total sacrifice of principle on one 
side or tbe other, it was evident that the admission of the 
opposition to the cabinet would multiply all the evils of a 
divided government. Catholic emancipation was the only 
topic on which tbe members of the former cabinet had 
openly differed : the new cabinet was formed expressly on 
the principle that that difference should continue ; and to 
it would be added, by an admixture of whig members, all 
those other topics, which, for twenty years, had furnished 
them with themes of invective, and sometimes of personal 
abuse against their new master, and the party to which he 
belonged. Their support of him, however, rested on a very 
plain principle. If they differed from Mr. Canning in these 
points, so did they likwise differ from his colleagues who 
had resigned, while they were further separated from the 
latter cm tbe question of catholic emancipation. In conse- 
quence of these difficulties, some time elapsed before the 
arrangements of Mr. Canning were completed. At length 
an administration was formed on different principles from 
toy which had preceded it. 

When the parliament reassembled on the 1st of May, tbe 
public eagerness was at its height to learn something of the 
causes, which had separated men who so long had acted 
together in good and in evil report, and which had accom- 
plished an union between parties and individuals whose 
contest had generally been a war ad internecionem. The 
benches of the house of commons displayed a juxta position 
of members which St. Stephen's chapel had not witnessed 
for twenty years, and which, if it had be^n predicted six 
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weeks before, would have excited only laughter. Mr; 
Tiemey and Mr. Brougham, sir Francis Burdett and sit 
Robert Wilson, were ranged on the ministerial side of the 
house, and were ranged there in support of Mr. Canning. 
Of the peers not directly interested in the recent changes, 
the earls of Mansfield and Winchiisea, and lord Ellen- 
borough delivered their sentiments, all joining in expressing 
a spirit of determined hostility to the new government, and a 
total want of confidence in its present head. Lord Ellen- 
borough said, that it appeared clear to him, and he believed 
to others, that some deceit was to be practised. Either his 
majesty who had permitted this administration to be formed, 
with the understanding that the catholic question was to be 
given up, was deceived, or the hopes held out to Ireland 
that the new administration was to extend to that country 
the peace and tranquillity which the carrying of that ques- 
tion could alone bestow, were wholly fallacious. Nothing 
had advanced the catholic claims so much as discussion, and 
yet all discussion was now to be abandoned. As a friend to 
that cause, he would oppose the administration, because he 
thought its existence was fraught with deadly injury to the 
question. Lord Mansfield said, that it was now understood 
not to be the intention of the new prime minister to intro- 
duce the catholic question at present. The catholics of 
Ireland were advised, and their priests would repeat the 
advice, to observe for the present a morbid and lethargic 
silence, "to seem the flower, but be the serpent under it:'' 
but he would not wait till this plan should have produced 
its effect, and the minister should have introduced into the 
house members of his own way of thinking. He gave no- 
tice, therefore, that, on the 4th of June, he would bring 
forward a motion to the effect of either inducing: their lord- 
ships to adopt emancipation in the fullest sense in which the 
word was ever applied, or of eliciting a declaration to the 
contrary, such as became a protestant parliament, and sucb, 
said his lordship, " as I believe no king, since the time of 
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James II. has been advised to refuse." On the following 
day, lord Winchilsea, adverting to the questions of parlia* 
nientary reform, the abolition of sinecures, and the repeal of 
the test act, said, that, looking at the most extraordinary 
condition of his majesty's government, composed of two 
different parties, one of which had always constitutionally, 
firmly, and honourably, supported these questions, while the 
other had always opposed them, he should think it his duty 
to bring them under the consideration of parliament, which 
would put to the test the principles of the present adminis* 
tration. He therefore gave notice, that, on the 7th of June, 
he would bring forward a motion for the house to resolve 
itself into a committee to take into consideration the state of 
the nation. Neither of these motions, however, was ever 
brought to a hearing: they were both, withdrawn long 
before the days on which they were to have been made. 

Shortly after Mr. Canning's elevation to the post of prime 
minister, the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of 
London, had informed the bishops assembled at Lambeth, 
that they were authorized to declare, that his majesty was 
firm in his opposition to the catholic claims, and that his opi- 
nions on that question were as strong as his father's had 
been. This communication had been alluded to in the house 
of commons on the 1st of May. On the 17th of the same 
month, lord Aberdeen, while declaring in the house of lords 
that he could not give his confidence to the administration, 
alluded to a similar communication which he knew to have been 
made by the bishop of London to the clergy of the diocese. On 
the 21st of the same month, the earl of Harewood said, he had 
seen it publicly stated, that an opinion, held in a certain 
quarter, on the catholic question, was conveyed to the 
bishops, and through them to the clergy, by two eminent 
divines. He therefore wished to ask, upon what authority 
that declaration was made, for if it was made upon the au- 
thority publicly stated, it could not have taken place with* 
out the knowledge of his majesty's privy council. 
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The bishop of London said, if the qaestion put to him re-^ 
ferred to a statement which had appeared in the public pa- 
pers, respecting an opinion entertained on the catholic qaestion 
in the highest quarter, a quarter which he was not at liberty to 
mention, he bad no hesitation in saying, that the statement 
was substantially correct. He should not have presumed ta 
have made it, unless upon authority ; and if their lordships 
desired that he should go further^ and state what the author 
rity was, he was ready to obey their commands. Loud cries 
of ^' order!*' and ^go on!" interrupted the statement of the 
learned prelate; a discussion on the point of order arose ^ 
the opponents of the catholics and the ministry were satisfied 
with what they had heard ; the other party were apprehen^ 
sive lest more should be told ; and the conversation was not 
carried further. 

One consequence of the coalition which had thus been ef-* 
iected was, that every question and discussion was abandoned 
or avoided, which could have brought to the test, how far 
the men comprehending it were inclined to compromise their 
opinions on subjects concerning which they were known to 
differ widely. So zealous were the friends of the catholics 
in the beginning of the session, and so provoked at the rejec<« 
tion by the new parliament of the motion for a committee, 
that, immediately after the debate^ notice had be^i given of 
two motions, the effect of which would virtually have been a 
renewal of the discussion, and a renewal of it as connected 
with the general government of Ireland. Both of these noi* 
tions were now withdrawn, and the catholic question was laid 
aside. Lord John Russell had given notice of a motion for 
the repeal of the test acts. This measure, no less than ca-^ 
tholic emancipation, had been a principal bond of onion 
among the opposition ; but on the 3rd of May, Mr* Cammg 
himself bad declared that he was as much determined as ever 
to resist to the utmost parliamentary reform^ and the repeal 
of the test acts: the discussion would have brought him and 
his new friends into direct collision, and therefore his nultidn 
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vas withdrawn, the majority of the dissenters being of opi- 
nion, that it would not be prudent to press the question upon 
the government in its present state. 

On the 2nd of July the parliament was prorogued : and 
the close of the session was speedily followed by an event 
which taught one of the most impressive lessons, that the his- 
tory of politics presents, of the vanity and uncertainty of 
political distinction. 

. The health of Mr« Canning had been in a very delicate 
state even at the. commencement of the session, and the men- 
tal anxiety which followed was but little favourable to its 
lestonition. Mr. Canning, too, was a man of kindly and 
amiable feelings; and the rupture of old intimacies, and the 
necessity of conciliating old enm,ities, where no cordial con-' 
fldence could ever be reposed, brought with it an irritation 
and disappointment, a thousand times more annoying and ex^ 
hansting, than, to sgch a head, the mere anxieties of govern^ 
ment could ever have become. His care-worn appearance 
betrayed that the mind was ill at ease within: mind and 
body panted equally for repose. Soon after the rising of 
parliament he was visited by an attack of illness, which 
seemed, however, to yield to medical treatment, and he went 
down to the duke of Devonshire's seat at Chiswick, to seek 
tranquillity and enjoy a purer ain The disease returned $ 
infl^mation had commenced j it proceeded with a violence 
and rapidity iftrhich net art at defiance ; and Mr. Canning ex- 
pired at Chiswick (the same house in which Mr. Fox had 
breathed his last,) on the morning of the 8th of August, after 
.having been prime minister only four months. Europe 
lost in him the ablest statesman, and the commons of England 
the finest orator of his day« 

It was not unnatural to expect, that, on the removal of 
Mr. Canning, whose influence alone seemed to have kept 
together the heterogeneous materials of which the cabinet 
was composed, its discordant elements would again fly 
asunder. Very few changes, however, took place, and their 
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pffect was, lo bring; back into office a portion of Mr. Can- 
ning's former frienHsi. The duke of Wellington, who faad 
felt himself personal)}' slighted by the deceased premier in 
the formation of his ministry, almost immediately resumed 
the command of the anny, but without any seat in the 
cabinet. Lord Goderich took the reins of goFernment, as 
first lord of the treasury, and Mr. Hiiinkifisoii succeeded to 
him as colonial secretary. The only difficulty that was en- 
countered lay in Ending a chancellor of the exchequer. 
The office was declined by Mr, Tierney, Mr, Huskisson, and 
Mr. Sturges Bourne; and at last was given lo Mr. Herries, 
who had been secretary of the treasury under lord Liver- 
pool's administration, and had resigned, with his colleagues, 
on the appointment of Mr, Canning. The whigs of (he 
cabinet were so little pleased, at first, with this nomination, 
that the marquis of Lansdown waited upon his majesty lo 
resign the seaU of the hoRie department. They objected to 
him both on political grounds, and as being a nominee of 
the king; for sucb they said was the light in which the 
transaction appeared to them. On its being explained, 
however, that it was not the king who had recommended - 
Mr. Herriea to lord Goderich, but lord. Goderich who had 
recommended Mr. Herries to the king, ihey consented to 
keep their places. Lord Jlarrowhy retired from the presi- 
dency of the council: his place was taken by the duke of 
Portland, and the earl of Carlisle succeeded to his grace as 
lord privy-seal. The chancellorship of Ireland, likewiset 
was now filled up. It wa» given to sir Anthony Harl ; and, 
in his place, Mr. Shadwell was knighted, and made vice> 
chancellor of England.* 

* The ministry now stood »a foliowi : — 

First lord of the treasury Lord Goderich. 

Chancellor of the eirhequer i . . Mr. Hcrrio. 

Secretary of state for foreign affaira '' Lard Dudley and Ward. 

Secretary of state for ttte war and coloniU deputment Mr. HueliiBaoa. 

Secretary of state for the home deportment Marquin of Lansdonii. 

Matter- general of Ilic ordnance \i- •• Marquis of Anglesea, 
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This new ministry — the third which the country had seen 
in the space of seven months — lasted the remainder of the 
year* Towards the close of that period, however, it ex- 
hibited symptoms of an approaching dissolution, the pre- 
mier, lord Goderich, having- tendered his resignation* 
This event acf*ordingly took place in January 1828, 
and the late ministers, with but two exceptions worth 
noting, namely, Mr. Huskisson and lord Dudley, were 
succeeded by ultra-tories. The hopes of the nation on the 
elevation of Mr. Canning, and the views of that minister 
apparently thwarted by death, left the reins of government, in 
hands of too little firmness, to meet the brunt of opposition, 
and the intrigues of men out of place. The mere accession 
of the ultra-tory party would not have occasioned so much 
surprise as its head being essentially military, a circumstance 
very unusual, and by many considered as unconstitutional. 
The event has, however, agreeably disappointed those who 
entertained these grounds of apprehension. On the resigna- 
tion of lord Groderich, the king commanded the duke of Wel- 
ling^n to form a new administration. His grace benefited 
by Mr. Canning's information, that in such cases the person 
who receives his majesty's commands is prime minister, and 
immediately assumed the premiership. The following is a 
list of the principal changes in the administration. Mr. 
Herries was appointed to the mint; the chancellor of the 
exchequer was Mr. Groulburn ; lord Ellenborough was lord 

Lord-chancellcMr < Lord Lyndhurst. 

President of the council Duke of Portland. 

Lord privy-seal Earl of Carlisle^ 

President of the board of trade and treasurer of the navy Mr. C . Grant. 

President of the board of control Mr. C. W. Wynn. 

Secretary at war Lord Palmerston. 

Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster Lord Bexley. 

Master of the mint Mr. Tierney. 

Surveyor of the woods and forests Mr. S. Bourne. 

For the preceding historical sketch of the important changes in the administra- 
tion, which arose out of the catholic question, we are indebted to Dpddesley's 
Annual Register, 1826, 1827. 
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privy-seal; lord Aberdeen, chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caster ; lord Lynd hurst remained in office as before; earl 
BathuTst was president of the council; Mr. Peel was ap- 
pointed to the home department ; lord Melville was presi- 
dent of the board of control ; Mr. C. Grant, of trade ; lord 
Palnierston was secretary of war ; lord Dudley was foreign 
secretary ; and Mr. Huskisson retained the colonies. 

In the same month a meeting of a society in England, 
somewhat similar to that in Ireland, called the British 
catholic association, was held at their house id Tborn- 
haugh Street, Bloorasbury, and a petition to parliament 
agreed to for the repeal of the test and corporation acts. It 
was stated that no argument was necestory to induce ca^ 
tholies to come forward on behalf of a body who had, for a 
period of 167 years, suffered disabilities on account of their 
religious principles; and that while exerting themselves to 
procure their own emancipation from the operation of the 
unjust laws of which they were the victims, they (the ca- 
tholics) entertained an anxious desire that all classes of their 
fellow-subjects might enjoy the same rights of which they 
themselves were in pursuit, A petition to parliament fbr 
the redress of their own grievances was also unanimously 
agreed to. Lord Rossmore, a protestant nobleman, attendecl 
the meeting, and a motion of thanks for his presence was 
carried by acclamation. 

In the month of February, numerous petitions were pre- 
sented to both houses, for the repeal of the test and corpora-i 
tion acts, and in favour of catholic emancipation. A consi- 
derable sensation appears to have been excited on the former 
subject among the dissenters. In the commons, on the 26ft 
of February, lord John Russell, who had been entrusted by 
that body with the management of their cause, moved *^That 
the house do resolve itself into a committee, to take into con- 
sideration so much of the act of Charles II. as required per- 
sons to receive the sacrament of the Lord's supper according 
|:o the rites of the church of England, before they ehtered upon 
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any civil office." His lordship considered the time passed 
when the necessity for this part of the law existed, and he 
wished to see the whole of our laws resemble the act of the 
6th Greo. IV, relating to the customs and excise, in which no 
oath was required from those taking offices in those depart- 
ments, excepting the oath of allegiance. The test act arose 
out of the troubles relating to the Roman catholics, to pre- 
vent their attempts to overturn the constitution, and not with 
a view of imposing penalties on the dissenters, than whom a 
more loynl body was not in existence. In the rebellion of 
1745, when the dissenters had proved themselves the best 
supporters of the throne, an indemnity act had been passed, 
and that had been renewed year after year for eighty-five 
years. Then why not abolish at once the causes which 
made such a proceeding necessary? The noble lord then 
proceeded to shew that it was an anomaly in jurisprudence 
to keep laws on the statute book, and year after year to pass 
an act of indemnity to lessen the penalties of their enact- 
ments. He underi^ood, but he hoped he was wrongly 
informed, that the right honourable member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Peel) was not only opposed to his 
motion, but that the whole cabinet was to be arrayed against 
it. He trusted this was not the fact, and that the noble 



dnke now having the reins in his hand would govern the 
country in accord with the spirit of the times — that spirit 
wiiich had thrown a confidence around the last. Of that 
illustrious and great man who was at present at the head of 
his majesty's government, he^ must take leave to say, that 
although he must be for ever regarded as the deliverer of 
Portugal, as the saviour of Spain, as the conqueror of 
Waterloo, and as one of the greatest chiefs that have ever 
^ibanced tbfe glory of their own country and given security 
to others — although he stood in a position singular and un- 
'exatnpled in the history of his country*^— although he enjoyed 
the whiole patronage of the state^ the patronage of the 
church, of the treasury, of the army, and commanded, by the 
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glorious victories he had achieved^ the affections of 110,000 
men at arms— -although he possessed, besides all that, the 
perfect confidence of his sovereign — although the duke 
of Wellington possessed all that immense power, he 
must modify his opinions to those of the age in which he 
lived. However much he might be inclined to support 
other feelings, it was impossible be should succeed in doing 
80. The millions who sought for justice at the hands of the 
house might be for the moment defeated, but their requests 
could not be silenced. Their vwce — the voice of millions, 
would still be heard, and he entreated the house to weigh 
.well the consequence of withholding from them justice* 
Mr. J. Smith seconded the motion ; which was supported by 
Mr. Marshall, who considered the test and corporation acts 
as a disgrace to the statute book, and injurious to the pros** 
perity of the country, and the union of the people ; and by 
Mr. Wilbraham, who trusted he should that night see the 
first blow given to that intolerant and persecuting system of 
laws which was the disgrace of this country and of civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Huskisson considered the measure premature. 
Mr. Peel opposed the motion. He saw no g^reat practical 
insult or grievance which called on the legislature to repeal 
these laws. It had been said, *^ Scotland is exposed to hard 
penalties, and really the state of Scotland is that of the pro- 
scription of a whole nation." Now, he could say, out of 
seventeen members of the present cabinet, three of them 
were dissenters or presbyterians, viz. lord Melville, lord 
Aberdeen, and the president of the board of trade. There 
was not a heart that beat with more fervour for the welfiune 
of Scotland than his own. The right honourable gentl^DMin 
concluded by saying, the test and corporation laws gave die 
established church a predominant superiority; and if that 
established church was to be maintained, they could not 
have a better mode of shewing superiority. He was sorry 
the question had been agitated; and he assured the noUe 
lord, that if the motion should be lost, his feeling would be 
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very unpleasant, arising from a knowledge that disappoint- 
ment must be felt by a body of men whom he held in the 
highest esteem. Lord Palmerston, though opposed to tests 
of a religious nature as applied to political and civil offices, 
still felt it his duty, upon a variety of considerations, to op* 
pose the present motion. The house then divided, when 
there appeared : for the motion, 237 ; against it, 193 : ma* 
jorify for the motion, forty-four. 

On the 18th of March, in a committee on the bill for the 
repeal of the test and corporation acts, it was proposed by 
Mr. Peel, that the following declaration, to be made and 
subscribed by persons elected or chosen to any office, 
that the subscriber would not exercise any power, autho- 
rity or influence, against the church of England, should 
be substituted 2 — " 1. A. B. solemnly declare, that 1 will 
never exercise any power, authority, or influence which 
I shall possess in virtue of my office, to injure or weaken 
the protestant church, as by law established in these realms, 
or to disturb it in the possession of any of its privileges as 
by (aw established." The clause stated, that the declaration 
must be affirmed and registered in the presence of two 
magistrates, and that if any person omitted or neglected to 
inake such declaration, such election or clioice, and all acts 
which were the consequences thereof, should be void. It 
was not his intention to propose any penalties ; because he 
thought it sufficient that the loss of the election should 
follow the neglect of making the declaration. Mr. Wynn 
thought the declaration a healing measure, though he did 
not expect any thing of the kind when he voted for the bill. 
Lord Althorp, sir M. W. Ridley, and Mr. D. W. Harvey, 
spoke in favour of the bill, without objecting to the proposal 
of Mr. Peel, insomuch as it would lead to unanimity. Mr. 
W. Smith had no objection to the declaration. After a few 
words from lord John Russell, Mr. Peel's motion was agreed 
to. 
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Oo tbe 24tb, lord J. Russell, in coinmittee,said,that when the 
right honourable secretary (Mr. Peel) proposed a declaration, 
in his opinion likely to satisfy all parties, and prevent collision 
of hostile feeling, which it was most desirable to avoid, it was 
impossible for him to agree to it at once, when the interest of 
so large a body of the people was intrusted in him. It did, 
however, appear to him at the time, that the proposition of 
the right honourable gentleman did not present any thing to 
which he had an insuperable objection. On due considera- 
tion of the declaration which the right honourable gentleman 
proposed, he did not find it imposed any restraint on the 
religious scruples of individuals ; but merely restrained 
them from exercising influence acquired by their offices to 
the injury of the established church. The noble lord felt 
that it would have been extremely wrong in him to object 
to the proposition. He was willing to admit it into the bill 
as the means of pacifying the community. The noble lord 
added, that he should oflTer no objection to the declaration, but 
introduce it to the bill as a clause. 

On the 1st of April, the bill for the repeal of these acts was 
read a first time in the lords. On the 16th, petitions were 
presented for and against the measure. On the 17tb, on 
the motion that the bill should be read a second time, a 
long debate ensued, lord Eldon being tbe only noble lord 
who spoke against the measure. The principal speakers 
were lord Holland ; the duke of Wellington, who considered 
that the declaration proposed in another place would ensure 
a security fully equivalent to that which the present laws 
enforced ; — the bishop of Lincoln, who expressed his opinion 
that the present laws, as acts of exclusion, could no longer 
be maintained, and that the church of England wanted no 
such defence as the existing laws gave her, the best defence 
of which consisted in the respect and aflfections of the peo* 
pie;— tbe bishop^ of Durham, who was satisfied that no 
honest man could take the declaration in any other sense 
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than in a promise to support the established church, which 
declaratioQy by setting forth the io?iolability of the church, 
did more good to the establishment than any other enf|ct- 
ment; — ^lord Goderich, who said, if the measure passed into 
a law, the church of England would present one of the most 
magnificent spectacles that could be imagined to the admir- 
ing eye9 of men ; and he would add, long might it flourish, 
dispensing blessings amongst those who believed in its doc- 
trines, admired its ministry, and prayed heartily and fervently 
for its permanence !— and the bisliop of Chester, who, while 
he defended the principle on which the existing laws were 
founded, expressed his cordial concurrence in the bill before 
the house. The bill was then read a second time. 

In the house of lords, on the 21st of April, the house went 
into a committee upon the bill for the repeal of the test and 
corporation acts. The house was repeatedly divided by the 
earl of Eldon and lord Tenterden on different amendments, 
•and the report ordered to be received on a future day« On 
the 24th and 2dth, the debate was resumed* On both days 
lord Eldon renewed his efforts to alter the bill, which was 
finally read a second time. On the 28th, the bill was read 
a third time:» and passed : and on the 9th of May it received 
' the royal assent* In the course of this debate a strong im- 
pression appears to have been made on both houses, as to the 
injustice and impolicy of attempting to bind the conscience 
by the fetters of penal or restrictive laws. Indeed, the 
measure seems to have been a very natural precursor to the 
triumph of the advocates of emancipation. 

The same year, on the 8th of May, in . the commons, sir 
Francis Burdett, after a warm panegyric on the character of 
Mr. Canning, proposed a resolution on the catholic question, 
similar to that which Mr. Canning had moyed^and which bad 
met the support of a large majority of the house. His wish, 
as that of Mr. Canning, in calling on the house to adopt the 
resolution, was to place the church of England on a more se- 
cure basis than it had hitherto stood. Sir Francis concluded 

HH 
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a long and eloquent speecb, by moving that the bouse should 
resolve itsdf into a committee, to take into consideration the 
state of the laws affecting the Roman catholics of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Sir Francis, after stating that he contem- 
plated no security but that to be derived from an equal ad- 
ministration of the law to all, ssrid, that there was, iiowever, 
no security which the honour and conscience of the catholics 
permitted that would be refused. Mr. Brougham seconded 
the motion. The solicitor-general said, that he expected an 
attempt would have been made to shew that some change 
had taken place in the opinions, doctrines, and acts of tlie 
Roman catholics, with a view to induce the house to accede 
to the motion. The honourable baronet, by proposing no 
security, would leave the catholics, unrestricted by any tie, 
to act in the way thehr priests might direct them. The learned 
gentleman then went on to answer the arguments derived 
from the treaty of Limerick. He contended, that the treaty 
did not comprehend all catholics, but only those specially con^ 
nected with the city ; and so far from the oath of supremacy 
being dispensed with, by the treaty, to all catholics, there were 
acts which, at that very period, required that oath. He opposed 
the motion. Mr. Perceval supported it. Mr. M. Fitzgerald 
supported the motion, and commented on the observations of 
the solicitor-general respecting the treaty of Lim^ick. He 
denied that the benefits of the treaty were so limited as the 
solicitor-general supposed, and ridiculed the idea that a 
greater boon should be given to those who had taken arms 
against king William's government, than to those who bad 
never opposed it. He contended also, that, at the union, t 
distinct pledge had been given, not only by Mr. Pitt, bat by 
all the ministers of the day, that catholic emancipation shonM 
be granted ; and proceeded at gretit length, by documentary 
evidence, to prove the correctness of his Tiew. Mr. Doherty, 
solicitor-general for Ireland, expressed himself anxious that 
the question should be set at rest, and to effect that there 
was but one way. No neg^tite, however greiit, could crush it 
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It was neg^ived by a majority of 112 three and twenty years 
ago, yet, year by year, ever since, it bad been pressed upon 
tbe notice of the bouse. It was impossible, and on this point 
he applied to ail Irish members indifferently, that things 
could remain as they were. It was equally impossible that 
tl» catholics could be put bi|ck into a condition in which 
tbey could be coerced into peace. He considered the allu- 
8ioi» to tbe treaty of Limerick and the union unnecessary, 
and thf|t, in investigating the que^ttion, it would be best to 
look solely to present existing circumstances. Lord F. Gower 
aupported the motion. The house then adjourned to the 9th 
ao^ lOth, when sir H. Inglis opposed the motion, and denied 
tkat any pledge had been given to the catholics at the union ; 
which sir J. Newport disproved, and supported the motion. 
Sir J. Macintosh spoke in favour of the question, and said 
be thought it singular that England and Spain, the country 
of Locke and of Loyola, should each be the most intolerant. Mr. 
Peel opposed the ipotiqn, and denied that any pledge had 
Jbe^i given at the union. He denied the claims of the ca- 
tholics, either on the score of justice or policy. Mr. Bankes 
opposed the motion, and Mr. North spoke in its favour. Mr. 
Brougham addressed the house in its favour; and on a divi- 
sion, there appeared for the motion of sir F. Burdett 272f 
against it 266, majority six. 

Ou the 16th, sir Francis Burdett moved, that a conference 
with the lords should take place on the resolutions of the 
house respecting the catholic question, which was agreed to. 
This conference took place on the 19th, in the painted cham- 
ber, when, on the motion of the marquis of Lansdown, it was re- 
solved that the subject should be taken into consideration ou th^ 
9th of June. Earl Grey presented a petition from the catholics 
of England, praying for the restoration of their constitutional 
lights. 

In the lords, on the 9th of June, after a number of petitions 
for and against catholic emancipation had been i^ead, the 
marquis of Lansdown moved, that their lordships concur in 
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the resolution as moved by sir Francis THanlett, and carried 
in tite other lionse of parliament. This ^ave rise to a long' 
Btid animated debate. The archbishop of Canterbury op- 
posed the resolution, and was followed, on the same side, by 
iheearlof Winchilsea. The marquis of -Salisbury, earl Bathuret, 
lord Manners, lord Guilford, the bishop of Durham, the 
bishop of Lincoln, the duke of Cumberland, tbe earl of Dart- 
mouth, and tbe bishop of LlnndafT, also opposed ibe resolu- 
tion ; tvhilst lord Darnley. lord Guderirh, lord St. Vincent, 
the duke of Gloucester, ilie marquis of Londonderry, lord 
Carnarvon, and others, supported it, The debate ton- 
tinned till a quarter past one, when further discussion of the 
question was postponed to the IO(h. On that day, the debate 
being resumed, the resolution was opposed by lord Colches- 
ter, the bishop of Balh and Welh, the earl of Falmouth, the 
lord.chauccllnr, lord Rndesdale, the earl of Eldon, and the 
duke of Wellington ; and nupporled by lord Bute,lord Had- 
dington, the duke of Sussex, and lord Plunkett; after which 
tbe house divided on the question, which was lost by a ma- 
jority of forty-five — there being; for (he resolution, 137; 
against it, 18'2, 

On the I2lh of June, in the commons, sir Francis Burdctt, 
in presenting; a petition from some catholics in Kerry, no- 
ticed the tone and temper of the premier as conciliatory, and 
g;ivins^ hope of some arrang'ement of this important question^ 
Mr. Peel reiterated his own adverse opinion to catholic free-- 
dom,and various members spoke for and agiiinst concession. 

It is now time to turn our attention to Ireland, where, in 
the month of July, 1828, in the memorable Clare election, an 
event occurred which appeared calculated to produce some 
important results. 

The catholics had passed a rcoulution, at one of their ng'« 
gregate meetings, to oppose the election of every candidate ' 
who should not pledge himself against the duke of Welling- 
ton's administration, This measure lay for some time a n 
dead letter in the registry of (he association, and was gra- ] 
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dually passing into oblivion, when lord John Russell, elated 
by the victory which had been achieved in the repeal of 
the test and corporation acts, and grateful to the duke of 
M'ellington for the part which he had taken, wrote a letter 
to Mr. O'Connell, in which he suggested that the conduct of 
his grfice had been so fair and manly towards the dissenters, 
as to entitle him to their gratitude; and that they would 
consider the reversal of the resolution which had been passed 
i^inst his government, as evidence of the interest which 
was felt ill Ireland, not only in the great question peculiarly 
•ppKcable to that country, but in the assertion of religious 
freedom through the empire. The authority of lord John 
Rusifell was considerable, and Mr. O'Connell, under the in- 
fluence of his advice, proposed that the anti- Wellington re- 
solution should be withdrawn. This motion was violently 
opposed, and Mr. 0*Connell perceived that the antipathy to 
his grace was more deeply rooted than be had originally 
imagined. After a long and tempestuous debate, he sug- 
gested an amendment, in which the principle of his ori- 
ginal motion was given up, and the catholics remained 
pledged to their hostility to the duke of Wellington's ad- 
ministration* Mr. O'Connell had reason to rejoice at his 
fiiilure in carrying this proposition ; for if be had succeeded, 
no ground for opposing the rettiru of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald 
would have existed. 

The promotion of that gentleman to a seat in the cabinet 
created a vacancy in the representation of the county of 
Clare; and an opportunity was thus afforded of proving the 
strength of the Roman catholic body. It was determined 
that all the power of the people should be put forth. The 
association looked round for a candidate, and without having 
~ |ireviously consulted him, elected major M^Naroara, a pro- 
: testant in religion, a catholic in politics, and a Milesian in 
descent.. This gentleman was most deservedly popular; he 
was a good magistrate, and the friend and protector of the 
poor, without regard to religious distinctions : in naming 
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liiiu as their representativey the association could uot have 
made a more judicious choice. He was publicly called upon to 
stand. Some days elapsed, and no answer was returned by 
the major. The public mind was thrown into suspense, and 
various conjectures went abroad as to the cause of this sin- 
gular omission. At length, the major's silence, and some 
doubts which were entertained with regard to the allegiance 
of the priests^ created a sort of panic in the association. A 
meeting was called, and various opinions were deliva*ed as 
to the propriety of engaging in a contest, the issue of which 
was considered exceedingly doubtful, and in which, ftiilure 
would be attended with such disastrous consequences, Mr, 
O'Connell himself did not appear exceedingly sanguine; and 
Mr. Purcell O'Gorman, a native of Clare, and who had a 
minute knowledge of the feelings of the people, expressed 
apprehensions. There were, however, two gentlemien, Mr, 
O'Grorman Mahon and Mr. Steele, who strongly insisted 
that the people might be roused, and that the priests were 
not so luke«warm as was imagined. They were directed, 
therefore, to proceed at once to Clare, in order that they 
might have an interview with the major; and they set off im- 
mediately. After an absence of two days, Mr. O'Gorman 
Mahon returned, having left his colleague behind in order to 
arouse the people ; and he at- length conveyed certain intelli- 
gence with respect to the major's determination. The obli- 
gations under which his family lay to Mr. Fitzgerald were 
such, that he was bound in honour not to oppose him, lliis 
information produced a feeling of deep disappointment among 
the catholic body, while the protestant party exulted in bis 
apparent desertion of the cause, and boasted that no gentle- 
man in the county would stoop so low as to accept of the pa^ 
tronage of the association. In this emergency, and when it was 
universally regarded as an utterly hopeless attempt to oppose 
the cabinet minister, the public were astonished by an ad«- 
dress from Mr, O'Connell to the freeholders of Clare, in whicb- 
be offered himself as a candidate, and solicited their support* 
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Notbing but his subseqaent success could exceed the sen- 
sation which was produced by this address, and all eyes 
vrere turned towards the field in which so remarkable a con- 
test was to be waged. The two candidates entered the lists 
with signal advantages upon both side^. Mr. 0*Connell had 
an unparalleled popularity, which the services of thirty years 
had secured to him. On the other hand, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald 
^presented a combination of favourable circumstances, which 
Tendered the issue exceedingly difBcult to calculate. His 
-father had held the office of prime-sergeant at the Irish bar ; 
and, although indebted to the government for bis promotion, 
had the virtuous intrepidity to vote against the union. This 
example of independence had rendered him a great favourite 
with the people, Mr. O'Connell soon afterwards set off from 
Dublin, but before bis departure several gentlemen were de- 
spatched from the association in order to excite the minds of 
llie people, and to prepare the way for him. The most active 
and useful of the persons who were employed upon this oc- 
casion, besides Mr. Steele, Mr. O'Gorman, and Mr. O'Grorman 
Mahon, already mentioned, were Mr. Lawless and Mr. Shiel; 
the latter was employed as counsel for Mr. O'Connell before 
ihe assessor. 

. The accounts we have received of the circumstances at- 
tending this election present, perhaps, as extraordinary a 
picture of Irish character and manners as any which have 
reached this country. It would scarcely become the gravity of 
an historian toenter into a minute detail of the heart-burnings, 
the jealousies, the assumption of power on the one hand, and 
the expression of popular clamour on the other : above all, 
of the <^nmanding influence of the priesthood — procured 
alike by the genius of their rel^ion, and their indefatigable 
attention to its external duties — ^which peculiarly charac- 
terized the Clare election. But among a number of gra- 
{>hical sketches to which this contest has given rise, we select 
the following specimens from a periodical literary journal, 
which has always evinced a deep interest in Irish affairs. 
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and has ever been a most strenuous advocate for religious 
toleration.* 

^* The election opened ; and the court-house, in which the 
sheriff read the writ, presented a very new and striking 
scene. On the left band of the sheriff stood a cabinet mi- 
nister, attended by the whole body of the aristocracy of the 
county of Clare. . Their appearance indicated, at once, their 
superior rank and their profound mortification. An expres- 
sion of bitterness and of wounded pride was stamped in va- 
rious modifications of resentment upon their countenances ; 
while others, who were in the interest of Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
who were small protestant proprietors, affected to look big 
and important, and swelled themselves into gentry upon the 
credit of voting for the minister. On the right hand of the 
sheriff stood Mr. O'Connell, with scarcely a single gentleman 
by his side; for most even of the catholic proprietors bad 
abandoned him, and joined the ministerial candidate. But 
the body of the court presented the power of Mr. O'Connell 
in a mass of determined peasants, amongst whom black coats 
and sacerdotal visages were seen felicitously intermixed, out- 
side the balustrade of the gallery on the left hand of the 
sheriff. Before the business began, a gentleman of a com- 
manding figure was observed, on whom every eye was 
turned. He had, indeed, chosen a most singular position ; for 
instead of sitting, like the other auditors, on the seats of the 
gallery, he sprung over it, and suspending himself lEibove the 
crowd, afforded what was an object of wonder to the great 
body of the spectators, and of indignation to the bigh-sberiC 
The attire of the individual, who was thus perched ia tbii^ 
dangerous position, was sufiiciently strange. He had a eoat^ 
of Irish tabinet, with glossy trowsers, of the same natimiaL 
material; he wore no waistcoat; a blue shirt lined witls^ 
jstreaks of white was open at his neck, in which the strengtl^- 
of Hercules and the symmetry of Antinous were combined ^ 

* New Monthly Magazine for October, 1828. 
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a broad green sash, with a meclal of ^ the order of liberators' 
at the end of it, hung conspicuously over his breast ; and a 
profusion of black curls, curiously festooned about his tem- 
ples, shadowed a yery handsome and expressive countenance, 
a great pai*t of which was occupied by whiskers of a bushy 
amplitude. * Who, sir, are you V exclaimed the high-sherifT, 
iu a tone of imperious melancholy, which he had acquired at 
Canton, where he had long resided in the service of the East 
India compjEiny, When he stood up with his wand of office 
io-his band, the contrast between him and the aerial gentle- 
man whom be was addressing was to the highest degree lu- 
lUcrous. Of the latter, some conception has already been 
^iven. He fooked a chivalrous dandy, who, under the most 
fiintanstical apparel, carried the spirit and intrepidity of an 
exceedingly fine fellow. Mr. high-sheriff had, at an early 
period of .his.life, left his native county of Clare, and had 
liifi^ratiBd to China. An oriental sedateness and gravity were 
spl^ad over a countenauce upon which a smile seldom pre- 
sumed to trespass. The Chinese language is monosyllabic, 
and Mr. Molony had extended its character to the English 
tongue; be broke all his words into separate and elaborate 
divisions, to each of which he bestowed a due quantity of de- 
liberate intonation. 

** Such was the aspect of the great public functionary , 
•who, rising with a peculiar magisteriality of altitude, and 
«tretchiiig forth the emblem of his power, inquired of the 
gentleman who was suspended from the gallery, who he was.. 
— »* My name is O'Gorman Mahon,' was the reply^ delivered 
•with a firmness which clearly shewed that the person who 
bad conveyed this piece of intelligence thought very little of 
a high-sheriff, and a great deal of O'Gorman Mahon« The 
elieriffhad been offended by the general appearance of Mr# 
Mahon, who had distracted the public attention from his own 
ecmtemplation ; but he was particularly irritated by observ- 
ing the insurgent symbol of * the order of liberators* dangling 
at his breast. * I tell that gentleman/ said Mr. Molony, ' to 
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take off that badge/ There was a moment's pause, and then 
the following answer was slowly and articulately pronounced : 
* This gentleman (laying his hand on his breast) tells that 
gentleman (pointing with the other to the sheriff,) that if that 
gentleman presumes to touch this gentleman, this gentleman 
will defend himself against that gentleman, or any other 
gentleman, while be has got the arm of a gentleman to pro- 
tect him/ This extraordinary sentence was followed by a 
loud burst of applause from all parts of the court-house. 
The high-sheriff looked agast. The expression of self-satis- 
faction and magisterial complacency passed off of bis visage, 
and he looked utterly blank and dejected. After an interval 
of irresolution, down he sat. ^ The soul' of O'Gorman Ma- 
hon (to use Curran's expression) * walked forth in its own 
majesty :' he looked ^ redeemed, regenerated, and disenthral- 
led.' The medal of ^ the order of liberators' was pressed to 
his heart. O'Connell surveyed him with gratitude and ad- 
miration; and the first blow was struck, which sent dismay 
into the heart of the party of which the sheriff was considered 
to be an adherent." 

This was the opening incident of this novel drama. When 
the sensation which it had created had in some degree sab- 
sided, the business of the day went on. Sir Edward O'Brien 
proposed Mr. Yesey Fitzgerald as a proper person to serve 
in parliament. The motion was seconded by sir A, Fitz- 
gerald in a few words. Mr. Gore, a gentleman of very large 
estate, took occasion to deliver his opinions in favour of 3fr. 
Fitzgerald ; and Mr. O'Gorman Mahon and Mr. Steele pro- 
posed Mr. O'Connell. It then fell to the rival candidates to 
speak, and Mr. Yesey Fitzgerald, having been first put in 
nomination, first addressed the freeholders. He intimated 
that it was rather a measure of rigorous, if not unjustifiable 
policy, to display the power of the association in throwing an 
individual out of parliament, who had been the warm and 
uniform advocate of the catholic cause during his whole poli- 
tical life. He enumerated the instances in which be had ex- 
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erted himself in bebalf of that body which were now dealhig 
with him with such severity, and referred to his services with 
regard to the college of Maynooth. The part of his speech 
which was most powerful, related to his father. The latter 
had opposed the union, and had many claims upon the na- 
tional gratitude. The topic was one which required to be 
most delicately touched, and no orator could treat it with a 
more exquisite nicety than Mr. Fitzgerald. He became, as 
be advanced, and the recollection of his father pressed itself 
more immediately upon his mind, more impassioned. At the 
moment he was speaking, his father, to whom he was most ten- 
derly attached, and by whom he was much beloved, was lying 
upon a bed from whence it was believed that he never would 
rise, and efforts had been made to conceal from the old man 
the contest in which his son was involved. It is impossible 
to mistake genuine grief, and when Mr. Fitzgerald paused 
for an instant, and turning away, wiped off the tears that came 
streaming from his eyes, he won the sympathies of every 
one about him. There were few who did not give the same 
evidence of emotion ; and when he sat down, although the 
great majority of the audience were strongly opposed to him, 
and were enthusiasts in favour of the rival candidate, a loud 
and unanimous burst of acclamation shook the court«house. 

Mr. O'Connell rose to address the people in reply. It was 
manifest that he considered a great exertion to be requisite 
in order to do away the impression which his antagonist had 
produced. It was clear that he was collecting all his might, 
' to those who were acquainted with the workings of his phy- 
siognomy. Mr. O'Connell began by awakening the passions 
of the multitude in an attack on Mr. Fitzgerald's allies. Mr. 
Gore had lauded him highly. This Mr. Grore was of Crom- 
wellian descent, and the people detest the memory of the pro- 
tector to this day. There was a tradition that the ancestor of 
this gentleman's family was a nailer by trade in the puritan 
army. Mr. O^Connell, without any direct reference to the 
feet, used a set of metaphors, such as ^^ striking the nail on the 
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bead," — " putting^ a nail into a coffin," which at once recalled 
the associations which were attached to the name of Mr. 
Gore ; and roars of langhter assailed that gentleman on every 
side. Mr. Gore had the character of being not only very 
opulent, but of bearing a regard to his possessions propor* 
tioned to their extent. Nothing is so unpopular as prudence 
in Ireland ; and Mr. O'Connell rallied Mr. Gore to such a 
point upon this head, and that of his supposed origin, that the 
latter completly sunk under the attack. He next proceeded 
to Mr. Fitzgerald, and, having drawn a picture of the late Mr. 
Perceval, he turned round and asked of the riral candidate, 
with what face he could call himself their friend, when the 
first act of his political life was to enlist himself under the 
banners of" the bloody Perceval." This epithet (whether it 
were well or ill deserved is not the question) was sent into the 
hearts of the people with a force of expression, and a furious 
vehemence of. voice, that created a great sensation amongst 
the crowd, and turned the tide against Mr. Fitzgerald. 

It is unnecessary to go through Mr. O'Connell's speech. 
It was stamped with all his powerful characteristics, and 
galled Mr. Fitzgerald to the core. Nothing of any peculiar 
interest occurred after Mr. O'Connell's speech upon the 
first day. On the second the polling commenced; and on 
that day, in consequence of an expedient adopted by Mr* 
Fitzgerald's committee, the parties were nearly equal. A 
catholic freeholder cannot, in strictness, vote at an election 
without making a certain declaration upon oath respecting 
his religious opinions, and obtaining a certificate of his having 
done so from a magistrate. It is usual for candidates to 
agree to dispense with the necessity of taking this oath. It 
was, however, of importance to Mr. Fitzgerald to delay the 
election; and with that view his committee required that the 
declaration should betaken. Mr. O'Connell's committee were 
unprepared for thii^ form, and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that magistrates could be procured to attend to receive 
the oath. It was therefore impossible, on the first day, for 
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Mr. O'Connell to bring his forces into the field, and thus the 
parties appeared nearly equal. But the next day every thing 
was remedied. The freeholders were sworn en masse. They 
were brought into a yard inclosed within four walls. Twenty* 
five were placed against each wall, and they simultaneously 
repeated the oath. The effect upon the poll soon became 
manifest, and Mr. O'Connell ascejided to a triumphant ma^^ 
jority. It became clear that the landlords had lost all their 
power, and that their struggles were utterly hopeless. Among 
others a Mr. Vandeleur arrived with some hundred freeholdr 
ers from Kilrush. He stood behind a carriage, and, with his 
hat off, was seen vehemently addressing the tenants who fol- 
lowed him. It was impossible to hear a word which he ut- 
tered ; but his gesture was sufBcieiitly significant: he 
stamped, and waved his hat, and ishook his clenched hand. 
They followed their landlord until they had reached a part 
of the square where Mr. 0*ConneII lodged, and before which 
a large platform had been erected, which communicated with 
the window of his apartment, and to which he could advance 
whenever it was necessary to address the people. When 
Mr. Vandeleur's freeholders bad attained this :spot, Mr. 
O'Connell rushed forward on the platform, and lifted up his 
arm. A tremendous shout succeeded, and in an instant Mr. 
Vandeleur was deserted by his tenants. This platform ex- 
hibited some of the most remarkable scenes which were en- 
acted in this strange drama of '^ The Clare election.'' It was 
sustained by pillars of wood, and stretched out several feet 
from the wall to which it was attached. Some twenty or 
thirty persons could stand upon it at the same time^ A large 
quantity of green boughs were turned about it ; and ifT<w^ 
the sort of bower which they formed, occasional orators ad*- 
dressed the people during the day. The whole company 
performed on. this theatre with indefatigable energy. Mirth 
and declamation, and anecdote and grotesque delineation, 
and mimicry, where all blended together for the public en- 
tertainment. Amidst this scene of merriment, however, one 
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of those instances occurred in which the influence of the ca- 
tholic clergy, so often ^ alluded to, was peculiarly mani- 
fested. ^'The generality of the orators were heard with loud 
and clamorous approbation, but^ at a late hour one erening, 
and when it was growing rapidly dark, a priest came forward 
on the platform, who addressed the multitude in Irish, There 
was not a word uttered by the people. Ten thousand pea- 
sants were assembled before the speaker, and a profound 
stillness hung oyer the living, but almost breathless mass. 
For minutes they continued thus deeply attentive, and seemed 
to be struck with awe as he proceeded. Suddenly, I saw the 
whole multitude kneel down, in one concurrent genuflection. 
They were engaged in silent prayer, and when the priest 
arose (for he too had knelt down on the platform,) they also 
stood up together from their orison. The movement was 
performed with the facility of a regimental evolution. I 
asked (being unacquainted with the language) what it was 
that had occasioned this extraordinary spectacle ? and was 
informed that the orator had stated to the people that one of 
bis own parishioners who had voted for Mr. Fitzgerald, had 
just died ; and he called upon the multitude to pray to God 
for the repose of his soul, and the forgiveness, of the offence 
which Jie had committed in taking the bribery oath.'' 

It was soon evident that the popular tide was completely 
adverse to the ministerial candidate. Suffice it to say, that, 
after a poll of several days, Mr. O'Connell appeared the 
successful candidate, by a majority of above 1000 voters. 
At the close of the poll the court-house was again crowded, 
as upon the first day, and Mr. Fitzgerald appeared at the 
head of the defeated aristocracy. He did not afiect to dis- 
guise the deep pain which he felt; but preserved that 
g^cefulness and perfect good temper which had charac- 
terized him during the contest, and which, at its close, dis- 
armed hostility of all its rancour. Mr. O'Connell made a 
speech distinguished by just feeling and good taste, and 
begged that Mr. Fitzgerald would forgive him, if he had 
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upon the iirst day given him any sort of offence. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald came forward and unaffectedly assured him, that 
whatever was said, should be forgotten. He was again 
hailed with universal acclamation, and delivered a speech, 
which could not surpass, in good judgment and persuasive- 
ness, that with which he had opened the contest, but was not 
inferior to it. He appeared to carry away from the scene of 
that contention, in which he sustained a defeat, but lost no 
honour, a conviction that not cmly the interests of Ireland, 
but the safety of the empire, required that the claims of 
seven millions of his fellow-citizens should be conceded. 

Every possible effort was afterwards made to set aside 
this election. In the house of commons, on the 16tb of July, 
a petition was presented by certain electors of Clare, against 
the return of Mr. O'Connell, but was withdrawn ultimately. 
In the commons again on the 22nd of July, the speaker ac- 
quainted the house that he had received a petition (trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the Hanaper-ofBce in Dublin) from 
sir Hugh Dillon Massey, Thomas Mahon, esq. and other 
electors of the county of Clare, complaining of the return of 
Daniel O'Connell, esq« as their representative, he being in- 
capacitated by law from serving in parliament, and praying 
that the right honourable W. V, Fitzgerald be therefore 
declared duly elected, and that his name be accordingly 
inserted in the official return in the room of the said Daniel 
O^Connell. They also petitioned against the present return 
even in the event of the person nominated proving qualified 
to sit in parliament if legally elected. 

Meanwhile soon after achieving their triumph in the 
county of Clare, the catholic association met in Dublin, 
and Mr. O'Connell, who was present, addressed the meet- 
ing at considerable length. He alluded strongly to the 
tranquil state of Ireland, as falsifying the reports which had 
appeared in the English papers, and defied the government 
to pass any act of parliament which could effectually put 
down the catholic association. It was, however, found 
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needful for the leaders to exert themselves on the side of 
peace, and their efforts to calm the animosities of the factions 
which had so long existed among the country people, 
causing frequent riots at fairs and markets, were m part suc- 
cessful. 

Towards the close of the session of parliament, Mr. Daw- 
son, lately the partizan of the ascendency faction, declared 
his belief in the necessity of emancipation, and had forsaken 
the standard of the party. This defection created in Ire-* 
land a most extraordinary sensation. The ascendency party 
were furious, and their rage exploded in the coarsest abuse of 
their recent partizan, and in the formation of what they 
called '' Brunswick clubs," designed to embarrass govern* 
ment in the wise and conciliatory measures it seemed in* 
clined to pursue, and to keep alive as long as possible those 
feuds which had long distracted that unhappy country. 
About this time also, the duke of Wellington was strongly 
suspected of entertaining sentiments favourable to a liberal 
policy; and a report had now gone abroad that his grace 
was occupied with some plan, for placing all his majesty's 
subjects upon a footing as it respects their civil rights, and 
that places of trust and profit would not much longer be 
confined to Orangemen alone. 

It was not in Ireland only that the attempt was made to 
found Orange clubs under a new name. In Kent,' on the 
9th of September, a meeting was held to obtain partisans for 
the Orange faction, under the pretence of founding a Bmns- 
wick club. The chair was filled by the honourable colonel 
W. Strafford ; and to the earl of Winchilsea was deputed 
th^ honour of moving the first resolution, by which the 
throne of his majesty was said to be protected from subver- 
sion, and religion and liberty from annihilation ! Lord 
Teynham, greatly to his honour, moved ^^that the meetinj; 
do adjourn." His lordship regretted that at a time when 
every word breathed by the king*s lieutenant to the people 
of Ireland spoke peace and harmony, it was then the men of 
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Kent should interrupt the benign operation* The present 
condition of Europe, the state of our finances, the dangers of 
an expected war, all demanded that peace should be given 
to Ireland. His lordship then pointed out the numbers of 
the catholics of the empire, which he stated to be fully one* 
third of the whole population. They should not, therefore, 
stir up the flames of civil war between two such mighty 
partiesi The present system observed towards Ireland 
obliged a standing army of 35,000 men to be kept up there 
art an annual expense to this country of five millions, while 
3000 men were all that were required for the whole of 
Scotland. His lordship then deprecated the formation of 
these cldbs. The Orange clviks of Ireland had produced all 
the reaction on the part of the catholics now so much com- 
pkiined of. Colonel Waithe seconded lord Teynham's mo- 
tion, which was withdrawn, upon the understanding that a 
county meeting shotild be called to consider the catholic 
^eslion. In the midst of these demonstrations of hostile 
feeling, the marquis of Anglesea, who had been created 
tord-Uetttenamt of Ireland, in the room of the marquis 
ef Wellesley, pursued a wise and conciliatory ""course, de- 
elai^in^ he knew no difference in men on account of their 
leleligious opinions. 

The state of Ireland, and the formation of Brunswick 
Orange clubs, continued to occupy the attention of the public 
to the close of the year 1828. These bodies were, of course, 
composed of ultra-tory politicians. Their object was to 
overawe the minister in any attempt he might make for the 
welfare of the empire, connected with the pacification of 
Ireland^ In the mean time, the unarmed processions of the 
catholics had been put an end to, by the exertions of the 
catholic association, in consequence of a proclamation of the 
lordf^lientenant ; and the people were never more peaceable, 
though every method was employed to arous^ them to vio- 
lations of the law by the enraged Orangemen. This party 
hdd meetings openly. Its adherents paraded with arms in 

KK 
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their hands, and threatened and insulted their catholic fellow- 
subjects with impunity. 

The meeting at Penenden Heath in the county of Kent, 
took place on Friday, the 24th of October. Every eflFort 
had been made by lord Winchilsea and the Cumberland 
fection to muster their friends. Handbills were industriously 
circulated, the cry of " no popery" raised, and the tenantry 
of the Orange landlords drawn to the scene of action, and 
placed in a firm body round the place of meeting. The 
business was opened by a Mr. Gipps, in a speech which 
dwelt upon the usual topics on that side — ^the certain de- 
struction of the protestant church and government by allow- 
ing to the catholics of Ireland their indubitable rights. The 
resolutions proposed were worded with much art, so that in 
fact both parties might have signed them. They were, 
" That your petitioners beg leave to express to your honour- 
able house, their sense of .the blessings they enjoy under the 
protestant constitution of these kingdoms as settled at the 
revolution. 

" Viewing with the deepest regret the proceedings which 
have for a long time been carrying on in Ireland, your peti- 
tioners feel themselves imperatively called upon to declare 
their strong and inviolable attachment to those protestant 
principles which have proved to be the best security for the 
civil and religious liberty of these kingdoms. 

" They therefore approach your honourable house, humbly 
praying that the constitution of the united kingdom may be 
preserved entire and inviolable." 

The marquis Camden, earl Darnley, earl Radnor, and 
lord Teynham spoke against the resolutions, but were in- 
terrupted and insulted by clamour and the most gross lan- 
guage. Mr. Sheil also presented himself, and made a 
speech, every sentence of which was interrupted by the vo- 
ciferations of the "ascendency" party. The high-sheriff 
was confused, and the whole scene is described as resem- 
bling a bear-garden, rather than a meeting of sober men of 
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opposite parties, wbo came to deliberate on a great political 
question. 

Meetings of a similar nature were held in various parts of 
the kingdom, few of which are worthy of any permanent 
record. An assembly of this kind was convened in Bucking- 
hamshire, under the patronage of the marquis of Chandos, 
for the purpose of forming a Brunswick club, on the 
principles usually adopted by those societies; but which 
we should not have deemed sufficiently important to deserve 
particular mention, were it not for the admirable letter of 
the duke of Buckingham, to which it gave rise. His grace, 
who was in Italy, at the time when the meeting was held, 
thus comments on its resolutions, which had been drawn 
up in the customary spirit of intolerance. 

To the Gentry, Clergy, and Freeholders of the Hundreds of Bucking- 
ham, Ashendon, and Cottesloe, in the County of Buckingham, 

Gentlemen, — ^Through the medium of the public papers, I have 
learnt that a meeting of the inhabitants of the hundreds of Bucking- 
ham, Cottesloe, and Ashendon, has been called, to express their 
opinions against the admission of Roman catholics to the enjoyment 
of political privileges and power. 

Had I been in England, I would most certainly have attended that 
meeting. Had my health permitted it, I would ere now have been at 
my post in parliament, to have given my vote personally, as I now 
must do by proxy, in favour of that measiure. 

By the same channel of information, I have ascertained that at the 
meeting thus held, certain resolutions were put, a petition to parlia- 
ment was agreed to, and an address to his majesty was carried. Had 
I been present, I would, most assuredly, have opposed them all, and 
for these plain reasons : — that I never would have consented to reso- 
lutions, which in themselves involved absurdities; neither would I 
have agreed to a petition to parliament, or an address to the throne, 
which represented as true what I know to be unfounded. I take the 
proceedings of the meeting from the Morning Journal, the only British 
newspaper communicating what passed that I have been able to have 
recourse to here. 

The first resolution states the constitution of our country ** to have 
been settled at the revolution." I have been bred up in great respect 
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for the wisdom of our ancestors, and I have always thought that the 
constitution of England consisted in the establishment of our three 
parliamentary estates : — in the trial by jury, — in the liberty of the per- 
son of the subject, — and in the other provisions of the great charter, 
as recognised by the bill of rights. If I am wrong in this belief, I 
have high authority to justify my error ; for in that case, Hampden, 
the boast of our country, must have idly spilt his blood in a vain de- 
fence of mistaken principles. If I look back to the times in which 
these blessings were granted to us, I find that those times were ca- 
tholic, and that those who gave them were catholic monarchs, and 
catholic parHaments ; in many cases catholics contending against the 
pope, and maintaining, in defiance of his authority and power, the li- 
herties of their country. 

Your first resolution, therefore, contains a misstatement of a feet ; 
your second involves an absurdity. The king, as first magistrate, 
takes no oath, save to defend our institutions as established by law. 
The king can neither make nor alter the constitution of England : it is 
treason to say that he can. The laws are in the power of no monarch 
of England. But what the three branches of the legislature can to- 
gether make, they can together alter ; and what shall so have been 
declared law, the king by his oath is boimd to maintcdn, and none 
other. You will probably agree vdth me that the late earl of liver- 
pool was a tolerably stout opponent of the catholic claims, and he, in 
parliament, and in my hearing, declared, that he was decidedly of 
opinion that there was nothing in the coronation oath which could or 
ought to prevent the king from acceding to the repeal of the laws of 
which the catholics complain. 

You were told that his late majesty had declared to a noble relative 
of mine, that ** he had courage to lay his head upon the block, or to 
retire from his throne to a cottage, but that he had not the comrage to 
break his oath." The story was calculated to make an impression 
upon you : it purported to convey the solemn opinion of a monardi 
whose memory you revere, given by him to a statesmen, who, I may 
say, is proudly boasted of by our country. I say this without fear 
of being considered unduly vain of my venerated relation, for lord 
Grenville's character is under the safeguard of the history^^of his coun- 
try. But the whole story is utterly untrue. 

It is a pity that those who relied so much upon this appeal, did 
not take the obvious means vhich presented themselves before they 
made it, of ascertaining its correctness. It would at least haye saved 
them from the awkward dilemma of maintaining a feUacy by advancing 
what, on proper inquiry, would have been found to be an untruth. 
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In your address to the throne, those in whose historical hands you have 
placed your feith have been singularly unfortunate. That address 
consists of but three paragraphs ; and whilst each of them contains 
a misstatement, the third involves an absurdity in addition to an un- 
truth. The first states, that it was ** the glorious revolution of 1688, 
whereby the catholics were excluded from all political power in the 
government of these realms." Now the act which did this was passed 
in the reign of Charles II. I advise your historian to correct his 
£rst error. In the second paragraph, the means used now by the 
catholics to obtain a revision of the laws of which they complain are 
described as ** violent and imconstitutional." 

Now, as these means consist only of a recommendation from the 
king to his parliament to take the situation of his catholic subjects 
into its ** consideration, with a view of ascertaining whether the laws 
affecting them may not be repealed without injury or danger to our 
protestant establishment," and of bills brought in by his responsible 
ministers in pursuance of that recommendation, to be considered by 
parliament ; the allegation that those means are unconstitutional and 
violent, may be seditious, or foolish, but cannot be true. The third 
paragraph declares, that "it is utterly impossible for Roman ca- 
tholics and protestants to legislate in harmony together ; and that to 
make the attempt would be to risk the blessings which we now 
enjoy." 

It is a pity that the zeal with which your petition was pressed upon 
you did not allow of the history of your country being examined be- 
fore it was commented upon. Had that preliminary and precautionary 
step been taken, it would have been discovered that the attempt thus 
deprecated had been already made, and, according to the highest 
protestant principles, not without some success. It would have been 
found that catholic lords did sit in parliament with the protestant peers 
long after the reformation, — that they did legislate together for the 
benefit of the country ; and that it was owing to the votes and the exer- 
tions of the catholic peers that the protestant bishops were recalled to 
parliament after the restoration, in the year 1661. But if it be true 
that the collision in parliament of catholic and protestant legislators 
would only risk the loss of the " blessings we now enjoy," surely it 
must be the fault of the protestants : as history proves to us, first, liiat 
catholic legislators did legislate in such a manner as to give us the 
** blessings which we now enjoy ;" that, in conjunction, with protes- 
tant legislators, they were the means of restoring our parliamentary 
prelacy ; consequently i if any risk now be run of losing timse bless?- 
ings, it is more likely to be incurred by the protestants, who would 
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endanger them, than by the catholics, whose ancestors erected them. 
So much for your address to the throne. 

The petition to parliament includes all these misstatements, and all 
the fallacies of the resolutions and the address, with an absurdity pe- 
culiarly its own. Its prayer is, not that parliament shall continue to 
exclude catholics from power and political rights, but that ** the laws 
to which the Roman catholics have for the last 130 years been subject 
may not be repealed, as the best and safest means of preserving the 
protestant religion and government of the country !" Now, if this 
prayer be granted, the whole of the catholic penal code must be re- 
enacted ! Every parliament which has sat since the revolution, and 
has repealed any portion of that sanguinary and tyrannical code, miist 
be declared to have committed treason against the constitution ; and 
even our late revered monarch, whose firm adherence to his oath is 
so strongly presented as an example to be followed by all his succes- 
sors, must be declared to have violated that oath, inasmuch as during 
his reign a catholic bishop (Challoner,) and other catholics, having 
been tried for their lives for saying mass as priests of the church of 
Rome, imder the law at that time existing, a bill was brought in by 
lord Mansfield to repeal that bloody law, which passed both houses 
of parliament, and to which the king, instead of his veto, affixed his 
assent, — ^thus, according to the reasoning of your composer of peti- 
tions, violating his coronation oath. Fortunately, the humanity and 
good sense of British monarchs and parliaments have supplied the prac- 
tical refutation of your resolutions and of your petitions. The greater 
part of that bloody code, which he, who composed what you have sub- 
scribed to, considers the best and safest means of preserving the pro- 
testant religion and government, has been repealed already. His thirst 
for blood cannot now be satisfied ; for a man may now, in England, 
worship God according to his conscience and the religion of his ances- 
tors, without incurring the danger of the gibbet and the axe. 

Here I close my remarks upon what you have been induced un- 
wittingly to agree to and transmit to parliament and the throne as the 
exposition of your sentiments. I do in charity and in truth firmly 
believe, that you suffered your good and kindly feelings to be blinded 
by the bigoted zeal of others, whom I excuse by feeling convinced 
that they knew nothing of the subject on which they wrote the senti- 
ments to which you hastily assented. 

But permit me to make an appeal to my old friends amongst whom 
I have passed the whole of my life, and to recall old times to your re- 
membrance. 

You loved my father — a warm friend, a kind landlord, a generous* 
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an able, and an honest man. He never swerved from his principles : 
and they led him invariably to support the cause, the completion of 
which providence did not allow him to witness, but which his descen- 
dants may now look forward to with hope, as they do, with the fuU 
belief and conviction that its accomplishment will lead to the security 
of our protestant establishment, and the tranquillity of the empire. 
His exertions all were directed to one end : and that was, to keep 
the county which the king had intrusted to his charge in peace, har- 
mony, and good neighbourhood. 

During his life, the great spectre of catholic power, which has 
alarmed you, appeared in all its terrors. You never then apprehended 
the dangers you now tremble at. You differed from him, perhaps, in 
so much of his political opinions : but you relied in confidence on his 
well known attachment to the constitution of his country, and his 
loyalty to his king ; and you did not then allow any fear of imaginary 
perils to interfere with your feelings of good neighbourhood and mu- 
tual friendship. His brother, lord Grenville, became prime minister 
of the country ; and, feithful to his principles, openly avowed his 
conviction, that a measure for the relief of his catholic fellow- subjects 
was necessary for the safety of the empire. 

For honestly and constitutionally tendering to his sovereign advice 
to that effect, lord Grenville lost his power : the very measure which 
he had reconmiended — and for recommending which he was dismissed 
from office — ^was carried through parliament by his opponents; the king 
gave his royal assent to the biU ; no charge was brought against his 
majesty for a breach of his coronation oath by so doing : but the ob- 
ject of lord Grenville's opponents was gained, and the cry of " no 
popery" was raised against him and his friends, by the men who, a 
few years after, actually carried into execution the measure which he 
h£Ld recommended. I was then one of your representatives in parlia- 
ment. I held a subordinate office in lord Grenville's administration. 
During its short continuance^ and in the course of the events which 
accompanied its fall, I passed through the ordeal of no less than three 
county elections — the first, on my acceptance of ofiice : the second, 
on the dissolution of parliament during the existence of that adminis- 
tration ; the third, on the dissolution which immediately followed our 
dismissal. 

I appeal to you all ! Did I for a moment conceal my opinions ? 
Was there a single dissentient voice to any one of my re-elections } 
My colleague was at that time the son of the nobleman who suc- 
ceeded my uncle as minister. Every inducement therefore existed to 
raise the cry of ** no popery" against me, and it waa raised ; and yet 
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every fireeholder within those hundreds who lately assembled to vote 
those resolutions, petition, and address, voted for me. Ay, every 
one ! I never experienced a warmer welcome from my constituents 
than I did upon those occasions. Ay, every one ! even some of those 
were loudest then in my support, who, at your last meeting, concur- 
red most vehemently with those who virtually charged my feither — 
whom you loved when living, and wept when dead, and myself whom 
you then honoured with your unbounded confidence — with being 
traitors to the constitution of our country, and enemies of its es- 
tablishment. 

Do I take any part of the credit of the reception I at the time ex- 
perienced to myself? No. You. had not then been lashed into tey 
and madness by intriguing, mischievous, and discontented spirits, 
which £nd in the division of families, in the destruction of social 
habits, in the dissolution of long-established friendships, their o-wtj 
foul harvest and their true reward. You had not then suffered the 
unbridled enthusiasm and fiery zeal of heated youth to overpower 
jprudence and overwhelm experience. You had not th^ permitted 
the quiet of your, hospitable homes to be broken in upon by the 
fr-antic orgies of clubs, and the intoxicating violence of fetcdous im- 
putations. I do not charge you with having changed your political 
opinions ; many of my best friends differed from me then upon ttii^J 
subject, as they do now, but none then tried t& set the son aganxst 
the father — the nephew against the uncle. The affections of pri- 
vate life were deemed sacred, and its decencies were preserved in- 
violate, and none thought it worth their while to talk of delu^ng 
Buckingham, Winslow, and Waddesdoa, with blood, in foil confi- 
dence that the legislature would best decide the matter, without 
having recourse to such butcherlike appeals. You felt then as Eng- 
lishmen ; and as Englishmen you feel now. But you then preferred 
quiet homes to noisy meetings, and good plain sense to frothy speeches 
and absurd addressee. For God's sake and for your own, let me im 
plore of you to return to your ancient habits. Select the men^ieis 
of your choice to represent you in parliament, form and express your 
opinions like sensible men,, but be content with yoin: free and parlia^ 
mentary constitution, as it was really formed by your forefath^is, 
who were catholics every soul of them : who, although cadi<dic8^ 
swore, and kept their oath, that in defiance of the pope they would 
admit no arbiti'sury power within the realm ; and take example from 
protestant Elizabeth, who when the realm of England was invaded 
under the consecrated banner of the pope, and vnth the avowed pur- 
pose of establishing papal power, accepted the aid of British catholics; 
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and calling British catholic officers to assist her protestant forces, by 
their united efforts preserved the liberties of the country. 

Believe me, gentlemen, with every feeling of attachment and re- 
gard, your affectionate and sincere friend and servant, 

BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS. 
Rome, March 12, 1829. 

Thesentiments coDtained in this truly dignified and argu« 
mentative appeal of his gprace, were happily reiterated by 
many illustrious individualsy distinguished no less by their 
liberality than by their rank. Amoiig these, the name of 
lord Nugent, the brother of the duke, deserves honourable 
mention. This nobleman also addressed a letter to his con« 
stituents, the electors of Aylesbury, on the formation of the 
Brunswick clubs, in which the same constitutional principles 
are advocated, as in that of his noble relative^ These intelli- 
gent exertions in the cause of liberty, peace, and political 
justice, together with the timely and well directed efforts of 
lords Camden and Darnley, already alluded to^ and others, 
excited a strong interest, and, there is no doubt, contributed 
not a little to quench the flames of civil discord, which were 
just ready to burst forth. 

The exertions of the Brunswick club supporters were 
far from producing the effects intended. No individuals 
immediately connected with the ministry united with them, 
and many who were opposed to catholic emancipation pos^ 
sessed good sense enough to see, that such institutions could 
only extend the evils caused by the question, and that to the 
wisdom of parliament alone should the decision be confided. 
. On these principles ford Yerulam, lord-lieutenant of Herts, 
having received an application to call a meeting, and kindle 
political enmity in the county, wisely replied in the folio Wf« 
ing letter: — 

« Sir, — I am much honoured by your communication, and 

LL 
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am aware that the whole county of Herts is animated with a 
determination to resist every thing inimical to the constitii« 
tion, under the blessings of which it commands individual 
security, and internal peace. I think the best and safest 
way to prolong such a happy state of things, is, quietly and 
thankfully to enjoy the inestimable good which providence, 
and the disposition of the people to conform to the established 
laws of the country, have given us. I think that stirring the 
coals of political strife is at all times unadvisable, unless a 
paramount necessity prevails ; and I feel assured, that call- 
ing a public meeting, and establishing Brunswick clubs, 
would, without adding one iota to the security of the protes- 
tant interest, subject us to the animadversion of some of the 
wisest men in the country, and perhaps create amongst our- 
selves a feeling^of political hostility, which it has been for 
many years the endeavour — thank God, the successful endea- 
vour— of the leading gentlemen in this county, to stifle and 
eradicate. I am as strongly attached to the protestant 
cause as you can be ; my votes in parliament have constantly 
been adverse to what is called catholic emancipation ; but I 
wish that very important question to be left to the decision 
of parliament, where only it can be fairly, fully, and dispas- 
sionately discussed. I do not think the protestant cause is to 
be upheld by an ebullition of popular feeling at a puMic 
meeting, or by the formation of a club. The former, it is 
true, may be conducted in a constitutional manner — the effect 
is of a transitory nature, and it may be kept to its point, or 
adjourned : but I am jealous of the formation of all political 
clubs. Experience bears me out in my opinion of tbeir dan- 
ger, and I should regret much if the example set in another 
county should be adopted in this. I think no good can re- 
sult from it, and I think much inconvenience may. Under 
these impressions, and with every sentiment of respect for 
the feelings which have led you to correspond with me 
on this subject, I am bound to decliAe stirring np a 
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flame which I do not think it necessary^ or indeed prudent, 

to create* 

" I am, your humble servant, 

* 

" Verulam, 
" Gorhambury, Oct, 28, 1825." 

About this time, many injudicious and underhand modeis 
began to be adopted to excite a spirit of discontent among 
the people on this question. An address, in the form of a 
handbill was clandestinely distributed in Westminster with 
this view* It most probably originated in the exertions 
of men similar to lord Kenyon, whose honest but mistaken 
zeal, was employed in getting up Brunswick petitions in va- 
rious parts of the country. These petitions, while left for 
signature, were accompanied by pictures representing pro- 
testant and catholic ministers ; the one party performing acts 
of exemplary piety, the other, or catholic, acts of supersti- 
tion and indecency. 

Other methods still more obnoxious were afterwards 
adopted, (as we shall have occasion to notice,) particularly 
during the progress of that parliamentary proceeding, which 
put a period to the operation of all the disabling statutes. It 
is much to be regretted, that the " no-popery'* cry was 
echoed by a body of persons, who, in other respects, merited 
the esteem of their countrymen ; and whose professions of a 
higher tone of religious feeling and morals ought to have led 
them, in accordance with the spirit of Christianity, to cultivate 
^* peace on earth and good will towards men." If the ^* re« 
formation in Ireland" should, in after ages, proceed agreeably 
to the most ardent wishes of all true protestants, we may 
venture to predict, that it will be carried on by means widely 
different from many of those already adopted. '^ The pro- 
testant faith," says a modern writer, while contemplating the 
great measure since passed, '^ has hitherto been rejected in 
Ireland, because it has been enforced by penal statutes ; and 
it will be rejected as long as a penal statute remains. To 
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argue tbe point fairly with its opponents, it should be done 
on equal terras: now, the adversary has the advantage. So 
long as admission to office is held out as a bribe to the rich, 
or food and raiment to the naked and starving poor,* the ar- 
gument is against us. Remove the disabilities of the one, and 
raise the degraded state of the other ; then, and not till then, 
we argue on equal terms. As matters stand, such things are 
said of the means used as we ought not to give a handle for ; 
and if there be any foundation for the statement conveyed 
to us, we can only say,-*-^* Pudet heec et opprobria dieif et nan 
poiuUse repellij 



» i» 



* This alludes to the conduct of the reformation party in Ireland, who were 
represented (whether justly or not it is not our province to determine) to have 
distributed food and clothing to the catholic peasantry, in order to induce them 
to become converts to the protestant faith. 
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In the retrospect of the domestic and constitutional annals 
of our country, the year 1829, will, to the ftiture historian, 
present an epoch memorable for an event, more gratifying*, 
though less splendid, than any of the . acquisitions of foreign 
conquest, or. the proudest triumphs of martial glory. For a 
considerable time past, public expectation had been kept on 
the stretch, as to the issue of the important question to which 
we allude. Every one knew that the distinguished military 
nobleman at the head of his majesty's government, if once 
brought to the conclusion, that measures of concession to the 
catholics were essential to the pacification of Ireland, and the 
consequent prosperity of the country, would be deterred 
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from tbeir adoption by no expression of discontent, or oppo- 
sition within the doors of parliament, or of popular clamour 
without. And another circumstance which gave rise to much 
speculation, was the fact that the sentiments of the duke of 
Wellington had in part transpired, in the publication of a 
private letter of his grace, addressed to Dr. Curtis, in reply 
to a communication received by him from the latter. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of this celebrated epistle. 

My dear sir, — I have received your letter of the 4th instant, and 
I assure you that you do me justice in believing that I am sincerely 
anxious to witness the settlement of the Roman catholic question, 
which, by benefiting the state, woudd confer a benefit on every indivi- 
dual belonging to it. But I confess that I see no prospect of such a 
settlement. Party has been mixed up with the consideration of the 
question to such a degree, and such violence pervades every discussion 
of it, that it is impossible to expect to prevail upon men to consider it 
dispassionately. If we could bury it in oblivion for a short time, and 
employ that time diligently in the consideration of its difficulties on 
all sides, (for they are very great,) I should not despair of seeing a sa- 
tisfisuitory remedy. Believe me, my dear air, ever your most fedthfiil 
humble servant. 

London, Dec, II, IS2S. Wellington. 

To this communication Dr. Curtis addressed a temperate 
reply, in which he argued the impossibility of burying the 
question in oblivion; adding, that half the opposition to the 
measure proceeded from the faction that bullied the king's 
ministers from attempting what they themselves were con- 
vinced might be easily effected, and from what tbey would 
be personally desirous of settling as soon as possible, and 
thus ridding themselves of a most hampering question. 

Popular curiosity and speculation were now wrought to 
their highest pitch, and almost all liberal minded men 
thought that in these occurrences might be traced the germ 
of some contemplated measures of amelioration ; when their 
expectations were apparently annihilated by the sudden re* 
call from Ireland of the marquis of Anglesea, an event 
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which was considered as the token and the precursor of a 
decided system of opposition to the catholic claims. The 
upright and impartial administration of the lord-lieutenant 
was allowed on all hands. His recall was therefore con- 
sidered as the death-blow to the liberal cause. His in- 
tercourse with Ireland had procured for his lordship a well- 
earned popularity, which appeared utterly at variance with 
the narrow and selfish views of the Orange faction. He was 
too much identified with the conquered and stranger nation : 
he belonged too little to the faction that held that nation in 
abhorrence, and was abhorred by it. ^ Don't make your- 
self so much beloved by us all :" exclaimed a witty Irish- 
woman to lord Anglesea, *^ do something unpopular, that you 
may be left here a little longer.'* The Irish lady, under cover 
of a witticism, implied a melancholy truth. 

The communication from the duke of Wellington to Dr. 
Curtis, which we have just noticed, and in which that noble- 
man expresses his desire to see the catholic question '^ set- 
tled," gave rise, as we may well suppose, to such expf'cta- 
tions among the Irish, as were not very easily to be sup- 
pressed. Such high hopes were, indeed, excited by this 
letter, as to induce Dr. Curtis to inclose a copy to lord 
Anglesea, which reached his lordship's hands soon after the 
order for his return. The following is his lordship's letter 
addressed to the reverend gentleman, announcing its recep* 
tion. 

PhoBMx Park, December 23, 1828. 

Most reverend sir, — I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 22nd, covering that which you received from the duke of 
Wellington, of the 1 1th instant, together with a copy of your answer 
to it. I thank you for the confidence you have reposed in me. Your 
letter gives me information upon a subject of the highest interest. I 
did not know the precise sentiments of the duke of Wellington upon 
the present state of the catholic question. Knowing it, I shall ven- 
ture to offer my opinion upon the course that it behoves the catholics 
to pursue. Perfectly convinced that the final and cordial settlement 
of this great question can alone give peace, harmony, and prosperity 
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to all classes of his majesty^s subjects in this kingdom, I must acknow- 
ledge my disappointment on learning that there is no prospect of its 
being effected during the ensuing session of parliament. I, however, 
derive some consolation from observing that his grace is not wholly 
adverse to the measure : for if he can be induced to promote it, he, of 
all men, will have the greatest fecility in carrying it into e&ct. If 
I am correct in this opinion, it is obviously most important that the 
duke of Wellington should be propitiated ; that no obstacle that can 
by possibility be avoided should be thrown in his way ; that all per- 
sonal and offensive insinuations should be suppressed; and that 
ample allowance should be made for the difficulties of his situation. 
Difficult it certainly is, for he has to overcome the very strong pre- 
judices and the interested motives of many persons of the highest in* 
ffuence, as well as to allay the real alarms of many of the more igno- 
rant protestants. I differ from the opinion of the duke, that an 
attempt should be made to " bury in oblivion" the question for a short 
time. First, because the thing is utterly impossible; and next, 
because, if the thing were possible, I fear that advantage might be 
taken of the pause, by representing it as a panic achieved by the late 
violent re-action, and by proclaiming that if the government at once 
and peremptorily decided against concession, the catholics would 
cease to agitate, and then all the miseries of the last years of Ireland 
will be to be re-acted. What I do recommend is, that the measure 
should not be for a moment lost sight of — that anxiety should conti- 
nue to be manifested — ^that all constitutional (in contradistinction to 
merely legal) means should be resorted to, to forward the cause : but 
that at the same time the most patient forbearance, the most submis- 
sive obedience to the laws, should be inculcated ; that no personal 
and offensive language should be held towards those who oppose the 
claims. Personality offers no advantage, it effects no good ; on the 
contrary, it offends and confirms pre- disposed aversion. Let the ca- 
tholic trust to the justice of his cause — to the growing liberality of 
mankind. Unfortunately, he has lost some friends, and fortified his 
enemies, within the last six months, by immeasured and unnecessary 
violence. He will soonest recover from the present stagnation of his 
fortunes by shewing more temper, and by trusting to tie legislature 
for redress. Brute force, he should be assured, can effect nothing. 
It is the legislature that must decide this great question ; and my 
great anxiety is, that it should be met by the parliament under the 
most favourable circumstances, and that the opposers of catholic 
emancipation shall be disarmed by the patient forbearance, as well as 
by the unwearied perseverance of its advocates. My warm anxiety 
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to promote the general interests of this country, is the motive that has 
indnoed me to give an opinion and to offer my advice. I have the 
bonour, &c. 

(Signed) *'Anglesba." 

• Shortly after the above correspondence had taken place, 
lord Anglesea left; Dablin on his return to England. His 
place was filled by the duke of Northumberland, whose un- 
bleofiished character and liberal principles rendered him, 
among all ranks of people in Ireland, a highly acceptable 
successor to the marquis, as the representative of royalty. 
Such, however, had been the conduct of the ex-viceroy, that 
he departed from Dublin amidst the regrets and kindest re« 
collections of the Irish people. It was on the morning of the 
19th of January, that his lordship took his public leave of 
the inhabitants of Dublin, when, at an early hour, the streets 
were crowded with persons anxious to maiiifest their respect 
for a nobleman who had, under very peculiar and embar- 
rassing circumstances, gained the affections of the people, 
and who was now departing from them (as they imiigined) 
because the grounds of that popularity were deemed incon- 
sistent with the policy upon which it was then thought the 
duk^ of Wellington intended to act. 

• In die morning of the day in question, his lordship held an 
dndress levee, which was excessively crowded. The cki^ens 
of Dublin first presented themselves at the castle at ten' 
o- clock with the address, which was prepared by persons of 
all ranks and religious persuasions, to testify their respi^ct* 
for the lord-lieutenant, and their deep regret at his 'depar- 
ture. In the crowd which thronged the avenites of the' 
castle, v^i^ A numb^ of military officers in full unifbrm,; 
who appeared extremely anxious to press on with the ebrie' 
c<nrtege, to pay their respects to so distinguished and gallant 
^ member of their profession. The deputaticm consisted of ^ 
numerous body of illustrious noblemen, and gentleman of 
high respectability. On their entering the drawing ixjom, his 

MM 
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excellency received them in the most gracious manner, 
standing in front of a simicircle of official dignitaries. On his 
right stood the lord-chancellor, and lord Francis L, Gower ; 
next them was lord Plunkett, the lord-chief-justice Bushe, 
the other judges, and the attorney and solicitor-generals. 
The address was read by the rev. Edward Groves, a clergy- 
man of the established church, and an answer of the most 
condescending and gratifying nature was returned by his 
lordship, in which he alluded to the leading object of his ad- 
ministration, as being intended to lead the way to the equitable 
adjustment of all differences, by shewing to all classes of 
Irishmen, that loyalty to their king, obedience to the law, 
and kindly feeling and forbearance towards each other, 
would afford the surest guarantee that a due attention would 
be paid to every other object attainable by legal and consti- 
tutional means. His lordship then observed, that he quitted the 
shores of Ireland with the less regret, inasmuch as he had 
seen those views partly accomplished. At the conclusioB of 
his reply his excellency *s voice faltered, and he appeared 
much moved. The levee continued till past twelve o'clock, 
and, as it broke up, the appearance of the streets became ex- 
traordinary. The soldiers of the garrison were drawn out in 
single files, and reached from the castle to the point near 
Kingstown, where the marquis of Anglesea embarked, a dis- 
tance of near s^ven miles. The multitude poured forth along 
the whole line of road, and not a hedge or a window was 
i^noccupied. It was a crowd compossed of all classes^ The 
manufacturers from the principal parishes bore banners, en- 
twined with crape, as a symbol of the injury which their rem 
spective trades sustained by the abrupt removal of so' distin- 
guished a patron. Similar emblems were exhibited iu houses 
along the road,and the emotion of the people was in the highest 
degree impressive. Precisely. at twelve, the marquis, took 
bis leave of the castle. When he app^red in the streets the 
«houts were universal and he seemed deeply affi^^iied by 
this unequivocal exhibition of popular fepling. TJbenliMis 
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of Dublin were soon deserted by their occupants, and the 
roads to the harbour presented one dense mass of persons of 
all ranks in every kind of vehicle. It was at a late hour, as 
the mail was just starting, that lord Anglesea entered his 
yacht, (the Pearly) accompanied by bis brother the admiral, 
and the rest of his family. The harbour was covered with 
boats of all kinds, and the vessels had their colours hoisted. 
The shouting and parting cheers, though in so wide an ex- 
panse of air, were perfectly deafening. 

On the following day, a meeting of the friends of civil and 
religious liberty was held at the Rotunda in Dublin, for the 
consideration of the important question, so peculiarly inte- 
resting to the Irish public, the disqualifications of catholics, 
and their claims for relief. This assembly comprised a re- 
presentation of the chief part of the landed property of the 
country, and the speakers were principally protestant gen- 
tlemen, who had not hitherto taken a part in the political 
struggles which had been permitted so long and so unhappily 
to impair and distract the interests of this afflicted country. 
It was impossible to behold this meeting, when the chair was 
taken by the duke of Leinster at half-past 12 o'clock, with- 
out being struck with the deep and intense interest which 
attaches to political questions in this country. The Rotunda 
is a circular building, capacious enough to afford accommo- 
dation to 4,000 or 5,000 persons. It was filled in every part. 
The platform was occupied by the chief speakers and a con- 
siderable body of country gentlemen. Many distinguished 
noblemen were present. Upon the duke of Leinster taking 
the chair (on the motion of alderman M'Kenny, seconded 
by colonel Fitzgerald,) the applause was loud and universal. 
His grace briefly addressed the meeting, hoping that the 
gentlemen who should address them would be as brief as 
possible, and confine themselves solely to the regular busi- 
ness of the day, which must necessarily be of long duration. 
Secretaries were then appointed ; and the rev. E. Groves 
^one of them) proceeded to read letters from many noble- 
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men and gentlemen who were unavoidably absent m Eng- 
land, all of them expressive of regret at being unable to at- 
tend on such an occasion, and testifying their full sympathy 
and concurrence with the object of the meeting. The re- 
gular business of the day was then opened, and after the de- 
livery of numerous addresses of the most animated kind, 
resolutions were proposed and adopted, embodying the views 
.of the assembly on the important question, for the discussion 
of which it had been convened. In substance, they expressed 
Ibe attachment of the meeting to the great constitutional 
.principles of these realms, founded on the basis of civil and 
jreligious freedom, and declared its conviction that the dis- 
qualifying laws affecting his majesty's Roman catholic sub- 
jects, which, in earlier periods, were considered essential to 
.the maintenance of the protestant religion, ceased to be so; 
.that they might, therefore, with safety be repealed ; and that 
the state of society, and the happiness of the Irish people, 
demanded their immediate abrogation. It was also deter- 
mined, that a petition to his majesty, in the spirit of these re- 
solutions, should be prepared and presented* These resolu- 
tions may be considered as expressing the opinions of the 
protestant aristocracy and gentry of Ireland on this g^eat 
political question ; oilmen who had the most important inte- 
rests in the country at stake, and who, from their proximity 
to the point of danger, if any existed, might be supposed 
to be the best judges of the course of conduct most proper to 
be pursued. This is further apparent from the ^* declaration" 
in favour ''of a final and conciliatory adjustment of the ca^ 
tholic question," which was adopted at the protestant meeting 
of the friends of civil and religious liberty, held in Cdlege- 
green, Dublin, on the 23rd of January. This striking imd 
valuable public document, issued in Ireland at such a time, 
and explanatory of the grounds of that state necessity on 
which the king's ministers havQ since with honesty and wis* 
dom rested their recommendation of such an '^adjustment" 
to the legislature, was signed by two dukes, seven marquissesi 
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twenty-eigbt earls, eleven viscounts, twenty-four barons, lords, 
and counts, twenty-two baronets, and thirty-six members of 
parliament, most of them for counties ; besides ten or eleven 
county members who were among the list of lords; and 
2700 gentlemen of rank and fortune, all of them protestants. 
The following is a copy : — 

^* PROTESTANT DECLARATION IN FAVOUR OP A PINAL AND 
CONCILIATORY ADJUSTMENT OP THE CATHOLIC QUESTION* 

** We, the undersigned, being personally interested in the 
condition, and sincerely anxious for the happiness, of Ireland, 
feel ourselves called upon at the present juncture, to declare 
the conviction we entertain, that the disqualifying laws which 
affect his majesty's Roman catholic subjects, are productive 
of consequences prejudicial in the highest degree to the in* 
tercsts of Ireland and the empire to which she is united* 
With respect to Ireland in particular, they are a primary 
cause of her poverty and wretchedness, and the source of 
those political discontents and religious animosities that dis- 
tract the country, endanger the safety of its institutions, and 
are destructive alike of social happiness and national prospe^ 
thy. 

^ ** We, are Airther of opinion, that unless the wisdom of the 
legislature shall speedily apply a remedy to these evils, they 
must in their rapid progress assume, at no distant period, 
such a character as must render their ultimate removal still 
more difficult, if not impossible. 

~ ** We therefore deem it of paramount importance to the 
welfare of the empire at large, and of Ireland especially, that 
the whole subject should be taken into immediate considera- 
tion by parliament, with a view to such a final and concilia- 
tory adjustment as may be conducive to the peace and strength 
of the united kingdom, to the stability of our national institu- 
tions, and to the general satisfaction and concord of all classes 
of his majesty's subjects." 

Previously to these transactions in Ireland, the south 
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of EnglaDd was agitated by a county meetings which 
took place at Exeter, on Friday the 16th of January, and in 
which the conflict of the opposing parties gave rise to a 
scene of violence and tumult seldom equalled. At this as- 
sembly, in which the rank, talent, and information of the 
county were arrayed in favour of emancipation, a tumul- 
tuous scene was acted by the partizans of civil disabi- 
lity. A petition was carried against emancipation, but 
the display made at this meeting was of great value, 
both as shewing who were on the side of liberal opinions, 
and who on that of bigotry^ The earl of Morley moved an 
amendment to the petition, which latter was proposed by a 
Mr. Fursden. The leading individuals of the emancipatists 
present, besides many magistrates, were the duke of Somerset, 
lord Seymour, the earl of Morley, lord Boringdon, lord Eb- 
ringtcMi, lord John Russell, lord Clinton, lord CliflTord, hon. 
George Fortescue, M. P* hon. and rev. John Fortescue, hon. 
Newton Fellowes^ hon. Robert Clifford, sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland, M.P. and others. On the anti-catholic side were 
lords Rolle and Exmouth, sir L. V. Palk, su: W. T. Pole, sir 
Thomas Lethbridge, colonel Drake, captain Bastard, and 
others. The speech of the earl of Morley was, as usual, un- 
answered in argument, but the tumult prevented many 
speakers from being heard. Labourers were drawn in wag- 
gons to the place of meeting by the opposing party, and 
money paid them for their expenses. The hooting and vio- 
lence of the anti-catholic hirelings was tremendous, and to- 
wards the close of the meeting a fight with sticks ensued. 

But the period was now rapidly approaching, when these 
methods of exciting the popular clamour were to be rendered 
utterly unavailing, by the decisive step which the ministers 
of the crown were prepared to take, for the introduction of 
one of the most important measures ever adopted by the Bri- 
tish govermnent. Parliament was expected to reassemble on 
an early day in the month of February, and the apprehen- 
sions which had been excited by the recall of the late lord- 
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lieutenant from Ireland, were allayed by the confidence with 
which it was anticipated, among the higher circles, that some 
change in the national councils, highly favourable to the ca- 
tholic body, would be projected by the duke of Wellington 
during the approaching session. As that period drew nigh, 
every one became convinced of the certainty of such an 
event; and various were the speculations as to the mode 
which would be adopted by his majesty's ministers for car* 
rying their plans into execution. On the 5th of February, 
the day on which the session of parliament commenced, a 
crowd of persons assembled around the house, and thronged 
the avenues, as early as one o'clock. About a quarter past 
two the royal commissioners, consisting of the lord-chancellor, 
the duke of Wellington, earl Bathurst, the earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and lord Ellenborough, entered the house of lords, 
and proceeded to their seats. The usher of the black rod 
was then ordered to proceed to the house of commons, and 
require the attendance of its members in their lordships' 
house. Shortly after the speaker entered, accompanied by a 
very numerous train of members. The lord-chancellor read, 
in a very audible and impressive manner, his majesty's most 
gracious speech, which contained the following allusions to 
the situation of Ireland. 

Mt lobds and obmtlbmbn. 

The state of Ireland has been the object of his majesty's continued 
solicitude. 

His majesty laments that in that part of the united kingdom an as-, 
sociation should still exist which is dangerous to the public peace, and 
inconsistent with the spirit of the constitution, — ^which keeps alive 
discord and ill-will amongst his majesty's subjects — and which must, 
if permitted to continue, effectually obstruct every effort permanently 
to improve the condition of Ireland. 

His majesty confidently relies on the wisdom and on the support of 
his parliament ; and his majesty feels assured that you will commit to 
him such powers as may enable his majesty to maintain his just au- 
thority. 

His majesty recommends that, when this essential object shall have 
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b^cin aeoompliahed, you should take into your deliberate consideration 
the whole condition of Ireland ; and that you should review the law» 
which impose civil disabilities on his Roman catholic subjects. 

You will consider whether the removal of those disabilities can be 
effected consistently with the full and permanent security of our es- 
tablidmients in church and state, with the maintenance of the re- 
formed religion established by law, and of the rights and privileges - 
of the bidiops and of the clergy of this realm, and of the churches 
committed to their charge. 

These are institutions which must ever be held sacred in this pro- 
testant kingdom, and which it is the duty and the determination of 
his majesty to preserve inviolate. 

His majesty most earnestly recommends to you to enter upon the 
consideration of a subject of such paramount importance, deeply in- 
teresting to the heist feelings of his people, and involving the tranquil- 
lity and concord of the united kingdom, with die temper and die mode- 
ration which will best ensiire the successful issue of your delibera- 
tions. 

The commons then retired, and soon after tbeir lordships 
adjourned until five o'clock, when the marquis of Salisbury 
moved the address in answer to his majesty's speech, which 
was seoonded by the earl of Wicklow. The address, as usual, 
was an echo of the speech. 

In answer to a question from the duke of Newcastle, the 
duke of Wellington stated, that it was the intention of his 
majesty's government, in accordance with the course indica- 
ted by the speech from the throne, to present to pftrHameht 
in the course of the session a measure for the adjustment of 
what was called the Roman catholic claims. This measure 
would be brought forward in a substantive shape by his ma^ 
jesty's ministers, without going through a ccmunittee. The 
measure which it was their intention to propose for the ad^« 
tion of parliament, would extend to the removal generally of 
all civil disabilities under which the Roman catholics la- 
boured, with exceptions solely resting on special grounds; 
and it would be accompanied by other measures rendered 
necessary by the removal of these disabilities. 
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Tbe ear! of Winchilsea considered that the conduct of mi- 
nisters involved a gross violation of political rectitude, and 
expressed himself decidedly hostile to the contemplated mea- 
sure. His lordship was followed on the same side by the 
earl of Eldon, who said that the moment Roman catholics 
Were permitted to take their seats in either house of parlia- 
ment, the sun of Great Britain was set. 

" Was it not competent, '' exclaimed his lordship, " to every 
K>tate to declare who should and who should not hold political 
offices in that state ? Doubtless it was, and on the plainest 
principles of national justice. Such was the right assumed 
by every country and at all periods, to hold one party eli- 
gible to, another incapable of, political power. No man had 
any abstract right to political office ; his eligibility must de- 
pend upon the public voice, and embraced various questions 
of fitness, expediency, or otherwise. He*granted, and he 
did so readily, that no man ought to be incapacitated from 
serving the state, except on grounds of state policy — strong 
cogent, and paramount reasons of state — unless, in fact, his 
enjoyment of office were considered as likely to prove inju- 
rious to the general interests. But this, he contended, was 
precisely the situation of the Roman catholics, and he chal- 
lenged his opponents to prove the converse of the proposi- 
tSon.'^ 

His lordship then entered at length into the character of 
t)]e catholic association, and argued, that further concessions 
would strengthen the hands of a body that was already 
growing too powerful for the repose of the kingdom. 

After some further observations from other tioble lords, 
the marquis of Anglesea, whose recent sudden recall from the 
government of Ireland bad excited a considerable sensation,, 
rose and delivered himself to the following effect;-^ 

My lords, I only rise to detain you for a very short time, while I con- 
gratulate the parliament and the country upon the giiacious recommeii- 
dation which has been this day communicated in his mcjeety's speech,, 
respecting that most important question, on the advance of which,, ix^ 

NN 
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my humble opinion, mainly depends the tranquillity, safety, and pros- 
perity of Ireland — I may, indeed, say of the united kingdom. By the 
recommendation which has thus been given, I am diverted from the 
purpose I had first intended, of calling your lordships' attention to a 
subject not only personal to myself, but also in some degree affecting 
the public — I allude to my administration of the affairs of Ireland 
during the last ten months, and to an explanation which I had in- 
tended to have given, of all the subjects connected with it, of my 
sudden recent recall, and of the charges which I had reason to believe 
were subsequently brought against me, of not having acted in that 
high trust in a manner consistent with my duty as the king's repre- 
sentative in Ireland. These your lordships will admit to be grave 
charges, and I might well have expected that when they were made, 
I should have been placed in a situation of explaining or defending 
my actions. I have, however, been disappointed in this expectation ; 
and although I should have been obliged, with great reluctance, to 
have called your lordships' attention, as well as that of the public, to my 
private wrongs ; yet I cannot think of doing it on the present occa- 
sion, when the public wrongs of so many millions of my feUow-sub- 
jects are brought forward for allusion, in the strong expectation of 
their receiving ultimate redress. I merely wish to impress upon you, 
that I court inquiry into every part of my administration of the go- 
vernment of Ireland — that all I ask is the closest and deepest investi- 
gation of it. • Whatever may be the measure of the government, I 
hope it will be one worthy of a wise and liberal legislature to offer, 
and befitting a high-minded, generous, long-suffering, and truly loyal 
people to receive. I wish to say one word of the catholic association, 
but when I recollect, that from this spot I got some time ago into no 
small difficulty, by making use of a military phrase, I must be cautious 
how I expose myself to similar misconstruction. Still, as a military man, 
I would say, that there are different posts which have their relative 
risks and duties : of the post nearest the enemy, it is scdd ycm are 
nearer the danger. Now, I have lived for the last ten months under 
the nose of the ganger of this catholic association, and I positively de- 
clare I neither saw nor felt the proximity of this danger which is so 
mueh talked of. I know, indeed, that a law was passed to suppress 
this body. Then is it a legal association, or is it not ? Why not de- 
cide that question ? I have always said, point out to me that it is il- 
legal, and that it is expedient to put it down, and I shall do it without 
the least difficulty. That it is an unconstitutional association, nobody 
doubts ; but I believe no lawyer will positively assert it to be illegal. 
How, then, you can put it down by the strong arm of the law, 
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without invading the permitted right of the subject to express his 
feelings when aggrieved, I am at a loss to conjecture. But this I have 
no hesitation in stating to your lordships, that if you follow my ad- 
vice, I will propose a measure at once which will for ever extinguish 
the catholic association — ^pass a bill for putting upon a footing of po- 
litical equality your protestant and catholic brethren, and I will an- 
swer for it you will never hear again of the catholic association. 

Viscount Goderich followed on the same side, and observed 
that when justice was performed, six months would not elapse 
before people would wonder how this question could have 
excited so much dissension in the country, and upset so many 
cabinets. In reply to some observations from the duke of 
Newcastle and lord Redesdale, the duke of Wellington ob- 
served, that the particular provisions of the bill would be 
fully explained on its introduction, and that they would not 
be found to be inconsistent with the principles of the consti- 
tution. The marquis of Lansdown expressed his coucur- 
rence in the gracious determination intimated in the speech. 

The address was then put and carried nem. dis. And the 
house adjourned. • 

In the house of commons, at four o'clock, on Thursday, 
February 5th, the speaker took his seat, when the king's 
speech was read from the chair. Lord Clive moved the ad- 
dress, which was seconded by lord Corry in the usual 
manner* Sir Joseph Yorke said, that he had hitherto voted 
against concessions to the catholics, but that he was now 
prepared to go over with his majesty's ministers, and give 
his support to any measure of conciliation they should pro- 
pose. 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion that they should be put in pos- 
session of the details of what they were called upon to pledge 
themselves to, before they could regulate their conduct. 
Several members briefly followed on both sides, when 

Mr. Peel rose, and in the course of his speech observed, that mi- 
nisters stood in a situation different from that in which they were 
placed — that they had access to information which his honourable 
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friends had not ; and above all, that they stood in a peculiar relation 
to his majesty, by which they had contracted an obligation as respon- 
sible servants of the crown, from which they could not relieve them- 
selves, by any reference to past declarations or past circumstances, 
from the duty of giving the best advice which they could form, as to 
any measure, under the then existing situation of affairs. He would 
say, that there was, under present circumstances, less of evil, and less 
of danger, in considering the whole condition of Ireland, than in any 
other course which he could point out. He pretended to no new 
lights on the catholic question. He retained the opinion which he 
formerly expressed in reference to that question. He saw the dangers 
which he heretofore felt, as connected with that subject; but he had 
no hesitation in saying, that the pressure of present circumstances was 
80 great, that he was willing to incur those dangers, rather than, in 
the existing state and situation of the country, to endure not only the 
continuance, but the aggravation, of the present system. Looking to 
the position of the country and the legislature — looking to the dis- 
union which had prevailed between his majesty's ministers, and for se- 
veral years had marked the proceedings of two branches of the legis- 
lature — and looking to the effect which these two causes produced on 
the state of Ireland ; he must say, that these appeared to him to be 
sufficient reasons to induce him to accept of almost any alternative. 
For the last twenty-five years there had been a division in the king's 
coimcils respecting the catholic question. When Mr. Pitt returned 
to office, in 1804, it was notoriously on the principle of concession. 
Yet he was content, if not to resist, yet not to advance concession at 
that time. In 1806, when Mr. Pitt's administration was broken up, 
and that of lord GrenviUe and Mr. Fox was formed, the principle 
laid down with respect to this question was that of neutrality. No 
man could lament this more than he did, but he believed that the dif- 
ference which existed on the catholic question had rendered it impos- 
sible to form' an administration completely united. It was naturally 
the case, under these circumstances, when the country was placed in 
a peculiar situation of peril, owing to the state of her foreign relationa 
— that the question should, from time to time be postponed. Men 
were willing to suppress their veiws and feelings on the catholic 
claims in order that they might devote their talents to the general 
welfare of the country. But he would say, that that circumstance 
could not now be adduced as forming an excuse for not considering 
the catholic question. There was nothing at the present time tiiat 
compelled the existence of an administration, disunited with reference 
to the principle of this question. His honourable friends would see 
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that tlds was hia first poaidon— *tiiat, under the present circumstaaces 
of the country,, a disunited administration, possessing divided opinions 
on this subject, was utterly out of the question. An inevitable con* 
sequence, he apprehended, must be, constant disunion in the councils 
of Ireland. That had been the fact. It was impossible not to see^ 
in the last ten years, governors sent to Ireland who were very dif4 
ferently constituted, and this must of necessity be the case while th^ 
administration here was divided in sentiment. Ireland ought not, 
therefor^, to be left, with respect to this great question, in such ai| 
unsatisfactory situation. On these grounds he would contend, that 
there was a sufficient reason for coming to this conclusion— that 
matters ought not, and in truth could not, remain as they were. If 
it be admitted that matters could not remain as they were, and thai 
disnninn in his majesty's councils ought to be prevented, let the legis« 
ktare £urly and dispassionately consider what can be done. And, 
first, let them inquire whether a minister, anxious to support the es- 
tablished religion, and to conduct the afiairs of the , country with be- 
nefit and success, could form an administration on the principle of per- 
manent resistance to any concession to the Roman catholics ? He 
repeated, permanent resistance; because if temporary resistance^ 
foimded merely on passive circumstances, be resorted to, that admi- 
nistration which adopted such a course at once admitted and conceded^ 
the abstract principle. He did not think it &dr that permai^ent resist- 
ance should arise out of temporary grounds of expediency. He did 
not, therefore, think it would h% good for the country that a govern- 
ment should be formed upon the principles of permanent, imqualified^ 
and imcompromising resistance to the catholic claims. He, for one, 
could not advise his majesty to attempt the formation of such a go- 
vernment, because he thought not only that it would fedl, but that it 
would compel the settlement of the catholic question at last ; wlulei 
in the interim, those embittering animosities would have so far in- 
creased as to make the setdement of the question much more difii- 
cult than it would have been before the constitution of such a gor 
vemment. Considering that in the last session of parliament c^ 
majority of that house had decided in favour of concessions to the Ro-> 
man catholics, to oppose concessions would be to stand against an ac<^ 
tual majority of the house, and any administration formed upon th^ 
principle of eternal and uncompromising resistance to the catholic claima 
must ever have found itself in positive minorities. If then it were con-t 
ceded to him that an administration could not be formed on the {Hrin- 
ciple of permanent resistance to concession, it must be admitted that 
there was cmly one alternative, namely — a consideration of the ques^ 
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tion with a view to the settlement of it. Since the year 1807, there 
had heen five general elections. There had therefore been five different 
houses in five distinct parliaments, and four of these had come to con- 
clusions in fJBivour of concessions to the Roman catholics. The house 
of commons elected in 1807, voted in 1812 in favour of considering 
the question of concessions, by a majority of 235 to 106. That 
elected in 1812, voted also in favour of the con^deration, by a majo- 
rity of 264 to 224. That elected in 1818, whidi was the only ex- 
ertion in these five parliaments, resisted the consideration of the 
question, only by a majority of, two — t^e numbers being 243 to 
245. That elected in 1820, passed in 18^1 a bill for the relief of the 
Roman catholics by a majority of nineteen. In 1822, a bill for per- 
mitting Roman catholic peers to sit and vote in the house of lords 
passed by a majority of twenty-one. In 1823, the house passed a 
bill for the relief of the catholics by a majority of twenty. In 1825, 
by a majority of twenty-one. In 1827 the consideration of the ques- 
tion was rejected 4by a majority of 276 to 272 ; but in the last year it 
was carried by a majority of 272 to 266. It was not, however, so 
with the other house ; and he must say he thought it became them to 
weigh maturely this fact, and see if in this difference between the 
two houses of legislature, there was not to be found another reason 
for taking the question into consideration, with a view to the settle- 
ment of it. It could not be denied that the difference between the 
houses of lords and commons on this point was an evil. Certain it 
was, that it acted not a little prejudicially on the government. TThe 
opinion of that house, which had been so constantly expressed in fa- 
vour of concessions to Roman catholics, animated and encouraged 
faction, though it was by no means intended to produce that effect. 
For twenty-five years the two houses had been divided on this point, 
and he saw no means of removing this evil except by a full and deli- 
berate consideration of the whole question. His honourable friend 
had asked him what particular measure it vras intended to propose. 
I^t, it vras their intention, in conjunction with the recommendation 
of his majesty's speech, to arm the executive in Ireland with suffi- 
cient power to suppress the association which had been productive of 
evils so notorious that he was spared the painful task of dwelling upcm 
fhem. Until this were done, and the laws of Ireland vindicated, he 
did not think that they ought to be caUed upon to take into consider- 
ation the question of concession. It was not intended, therefore, on 
the part of the government, to propose any measure in accordance 
with the concluding portion of his majesty's speech, until this essen- 
tial object were obtained. His honourable friend had asked if they 
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had any specific measure in view, as if they intended to throw the 
question loose upon the house, and, having no plan of their own, seek 
for one among the speculative notions and the theoretical views of 
others. He had no hesitation in telling his honourable friend that the 
latter course was by no means contemplated. It was their intention, 
therefore, to submit their opinions to the house ; they meant to pro- 
pose a specific measure, brought forward on the responsibility of the 
cabinet, at a period which they believed to be the most favourable, and 
as early as possible after the subject to which he had first alluded had 
been disposed of. He had no hesitation in saying, that it was the in- 
tention of his majesty's ministers to propose a permanent settlement 
of the question on what they believed would be thought to be satis- 
£sLctory grounds. It was their intention to effect the removal of civil 
and political disabilities ; subject, however, to those exceptions and 
regulations which to them appeared necessary — ^those exceptions and 
regulations standing on their own specific grounds. Other measiures 
were in contemplation, but into them he would not now enter ; con- 
tenting himself with stating that the principle which his majesty's 
ministers had in view, was to attempt a satisfactory and permanent 
settlement of the question, and the removal of civil disabilities arising, 
from religious distinctions. This was the general basis of the mea- 
sure ; but, as he before observed, they should reserve to themselves 
the power of bringing forward such regulations as should appear to 
them to be necessary. This settlement effected, and the civil disabili- 
ties removed, they must deal with the catholics as with the rest of his 
majesty's subjects. He wished he could say that he thought this set- 
tlement would be productive of those advantages which many honour- . 
able gentlemen thought would result from it. One advantage, how- 
ever, it certainly would produce — the public mind would be quieted 
by it: and if then there should be any attempt, civil disabilities, 
having been removed, to trench on legislative enactments, he was 
sure that such attempt would be properly rebuked and. punished.. 
Religious distinctions, too, having been done away with, they should 
oome to the other subjects connected with the affairs of Ireland in. 
better temper. His honourable friend had taunted his majesty's mi- 
nisters with being intimidated into concessions. In his opinion, no . 
motive could be more justiy branded as ignominious than that which, 
was usually termed cowardice. But there was a temper of mind 
much more dangerous than this, though it might not be so base — ^he 
meant the fear of being thought to be afraid. Fear was by no means , 
inconsistent with the character constantis viri : there were many sub- 
jects which it might be impossible for him not to contemplate without 
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dread — ^tihere were many views from which he might be justified in 
dirinking. He would tell his honourable friend that the disorganiza- 
tion and disaffection of Ireland could not be looked upon without fear, 
and that to affect not to fear it, would be to affect insensibility to the 
welfeu-e of the country. He was not a man to yield to intimidation, 
or to be deterred by threats of commotions ; but he could not under- 
stand the constitution of that man's mind, who, looking upon Ireland 
in its present state, could be free frcnn apprehensions of consequences 
which might arise frY)m allowing such a condition of affairs to con- 
tinue. But the point which weighed most with him in respect to 
Ireland was this ; he did believe, that while this disunion of spirit 
existed between the legislative bodies and the government, a proper 
administration of the law by juries in Ireland was almost impoQsiUe. 
For these reasons, he had come to the conclusion, that an attempt 
should be made to effect some settlement of the question, which 
should calm the mind of the anxious protestant, and satisiy every 
reasonable catholic. The opinions which he now expressed were 
formed more than six months ago, almost immediately after the 
conclusion of the last session of parliament. At that time he 
commnnicated with his noble friend at the head of his majesty's go- 
vernment, and they were then of opinion that it was not for the king's 
ifcrvice, for the dignity of the crown, nor for the welfaie of the country, 
that hostility to concessions to the Roman catholics should stiH be 
persisted in. They were of opinion that there would be less evil in 
comadering the question than in persevering to oppose it. It so hap- 
pened that when this question was under discussion,- which was in the 
month of August, he was absent frt)m town, and he wrote to his noble 
friend upon the subject. He was sensible of the embarrassing situa- 
tion in which he was placed, being responsible for the administraticHi 
of affairs in Ireland, and yet constantly in a minority in that house 
upon a question which was thought to be of the greatest importance 
to Ireland. Reflecting upon this, he d^ notify to his noble friend 
that he concurred with him that there was no other course now open 
bat a consideration of the question. He kneti^ and felt that all persooal 
feelings must be subordinate to public good, but he could not help 
feelin^at the same time that his^wn pc^on was materially diffisrent 
from that of any other nunistei^, a^d he would willingly have retbed 
— he had no hesitation in saying so— ^frt>m that interference in the 
Biettiement of the question which now devolved upon him. In the 
bourse of the discussions, however, connected with the conaideratian 
of this subject, his noble friend had said that his retirement would 
greatly embarrass him ; and this being the case, and it having been 
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proved to his satisfaction that the difficulties in the way of settling the 
question would be increased if he pressed his retirement — ^he said to 
his noble friend that if such were to be the consequence, no consider- 
ation should induce him to m*ge his own personal wishes, but that he 
was ready to uphold in his place a measure which he was firndy con- 
vinced had now become necessary. His noble friend had thought it 
his duty to advise his majesty to resort to the proposed measure, and 
would not allow the fear of any imputations which he felt to be un- 
just to influence his conduct. The adoption of the measure was pro- 
posed after much painful sacrifice. He (Mr. Peel) had done all in 
his power to free himself from any engagements which might prevent 
His exercising the most unfettered judgment with respect to this vi- 
tal question ; and he considered that the path which led to a satis^c- 
tory settlement of it to he, under all the circumstances of the country, 
the course most free from peril ; and whatever part he might have 
taken on former occasions, with respect to this question, he consi- 
dered it to be perfectly reconcileable with his duty, as a member of 
that house, and as a servant of the crown, to do all he could to fulfil 
the solemn injunctians of his majesty, to consider this question, in- 
volving so deeply the best interests of the country, the tranquillity 
and concord of the united kingdom* 

Mr. Brougham entirely conciured with the honourable gentleman 
who had just sat down. He considered the catholic question to be 
substantially carried. It had been said that the ministers^ in pro- 
pounding a measure of this description, must have changed all their 
principles vdthout any change of circumstances. If, as the result of 
larger and longer experience, men were to become the supporters of 
different principles to those which they had heretofore honestly held, 
he should not be disposed to speak with the slightest disrespect of 
them. He preferred those who lived to profit by experience, to those 
whom longer living only makes more perversely obstinate, year after 
year reaping the sad fruits of continued long life, without the impor- 
tant, though melancholy consolation, of setting against increasing 
years increasmg wisdom. If it were necessary that tiiere should be 
a united government, there was only one of two ahematives to 
choose — either that the catholic question should be made a cabinet 
question, with a determination to carry it, or that opposition and per- 
petual resistance to it should be offered. For he quite agreed with 
the honourable member who last spoke, that it was childish to think 
to fann a government on the principle of not resisting the question for 
ever, but only for six months, a year, or any indefinite period — which 

oo 
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meant till circumstances changed. Either the government must be* 
united to carry the question or oppose it, and united, if at all, to resist 
it perpetually, as a cardinal point. That is an impossibility ; 
and he addressed himself to men who had not changed their opinions 
at all ; and if there be any gentlemen upon whom the events of the 
election in 1826 were lost — if there be any one upon whom the oc- 
currences at and since the Clare election were thrown away, he (Mr. 
Brougham) would ask that man, if any such be present, to point out 
in that, or in the other house of parliament, the materials of which his 
cabinet would be constructed, framed on the basis of perpetual resist- 
ance. There exist no such materials. He believed that no man 
living would take upon himself to answer for the possibility of putting 
down the catholic association by any means but one, and that was by 
concession. He was as clearly convinced as he was of his own exist- 
ence, if the two measures had been proposed in this succession, the 
carrying of the first would have rendered the propounding of the se- 
cond unnecessary — ^would have put an end to the catholic association ; 
and the association, originally created by the existence of a wrong, 
would have died a natural death on the application of a remedy. 

On Friday, the 6th of February, the report on the address 
was brought up. Sir Thomas Lethbridge and Mr. Leslie 
Foster declared that they had changed their opinions on the 
•question ; and that recent events had convinced them of the 
necessity of conciliatory measures. 

Mr. G. Dawson then spoke as follows :^-Sir, I look upon the de- 
cision of last night as one of the happiest and most fortunate events 
that has occurred within my recollection — as an event which will be 
written with peculiar honour on the page of history. I look upon it 
as a circumstance giving token of the dawning of prosperity for Ire- 
land, now about to succeed a long life of misery and wretchedness. 
During the whole of last year, I carefully abstained from taking any 
part in the debate on this subject, from the conviction that the time 
was fast approaching, when opposition to the catholic claims could no 
longer be continued. This conviction had been "gradually arising in 
my mind, and the consequence of it was^ that I had to struggle with 
very great diffictdties. The constituents whom I represent, and the 
ties by which I am otherwise connected, must both have induced me 
to pause long before I could make up my mind tx> do that which must 
in a great measure sever me from those connexions. All these things 
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were operating in my mind at the time that I went to Ireland last 
year, and I beg to state fully and feirly — hoping that I shall receive 
fiill credit for what I am going to state — that I went on that occasion 
to Ireland in perfect ignorance of what were the intentions of govern- 
ment in this respect. But when I got there, what was it that I saw ? 
I saw the country on the eve of convulsion — I saw its i ;stitutiona 
ready to give way — I saw that every one was in a manner opposed to 
the very members of their ovni family — I saw that every thing was 
gradually creeping towards the brink of destruction — that party feel- 
ing was raging in every direction — ^that grand-juries and magistrates, 
and, in short, every one, partook of the same spirit, and that it was 
impossible for things to go on as they were any longer. When I ar- 
rived in the city of the county which I represent, I found that the 
annual celebration in honour of the siege was about to take place, and 
I was called upon to attend it. But when I heard the sentiments that 
were expressed there by those who entertained strong protestant feel- 
ings — ^when I heard them almost go the length of dwelling upon the 
destruction of the Roman catholics as a necessary step, I could not, 
as an honest man, attend at that meeting, and encourage them to 
persevere in such persecution, or in the entertainment of feelings which 
I conceived must lead to the destruction of the country. I will con- 
fess that I had a fear, a fear that I am not ashamed to own~ for I 
trust it is a fear that every loyal man will ever entertain — I am sure it 
is one that must be entertained by every christian — I feared to see a 
civil war, and all its consequences, follow such a state of things ; 1 
feared to see human blood spilled in the streets, and it seemed to me 
to be little short of such a consimmiation. Under these circumstances 
I attended that meeting, and made the speech I did upon the catholic 
claims. This was my opinion at that time, and I gave utterance to 
it ; this now seems to be the opinion of government ; and whether I 
am connected with that government or not, they shall have my 
warmest support. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he entirely coincided in Mr. Dawson's descrip- 
tion of the state of Ireland. The feature of his majesty's speech 
which alluded to that country, made it the most important that had 
been delivered since the accession of the house of Brunswick to the 
throne of England. In looking at it as it now stood, and the source 
from which its novel features had arisen, he did not think that he 
should be wrong in characterising it as the great and overpowering 
Tictory of truth and justice over error and prejudice ; it gave token of 
a wisdom that was above turning a deaf ear to the rumbling of the 
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thunder, or shutting the eyes to the flash of lightning ; it plucked the 
electric bolt at once from the cloud that overhung Ireland, and saved 
the country, by erecting a conductor to carry off the danger. He was 
disposed to give his cordial support to the address, although it might 
be admitted that it contained many things which he would wish to see 
altered. He was not, for instance, prepared to admit that the catho- 
lic association ought to be described as the cause of all the discord and 
ill-will which at the present moment prevailed in Ireland. He wotdd 
admit it to be dangerous to the public peace ; but he might say, in 
the language of lord Hunkett, it was not the origin of discord, but the 
" spawn of the wrongs'* of Ireland. 

Several members then expressed their full confidence in the 
intentions of the government, and the addreiss was finally 
agreed to. 

In conformity with the spirit of the royal speech, and with 
the address which followed it, it was proposed by ministers, 
in the first place, to bring in a bill for the suppression of the 
catholic association; previously, however, to our notice of 
this measure, it will be necessary to glance at the transactions 
which were taking place in Ireland. 

It appears by a letter from the celebrated Daniel O'Con- 
nell, esq. to his constituents, dated January 23rd, that it was 
his intention to proceed to the British metropolis, in order to 
bring before the house of commons the question of his right 
to a seat in the parliament, irrespective of any alteration in 
the law, as it then stood. It was his design to assemble a 
multitude of noblemen and gentlemen to accompany him. 
In a letter, subsequently addressed to the members of the 
house, dated February 2nd, he fully explained the grounds 
on which he conceived a Roman catholic, duly elected, was 
entitled to a seat in that assembly^ Mr. O'Connell dwelb 
on two or three elementary maxims which he conceives to 
bear with decisive influence on his case; — as that penal 
statutes must be construed strictly, and not extended by im^ 
plication ; — that aflirmative words in an actofparliainent never 
take away a common law right ; — and that the right of an 
elected representative of a county to sit and vote in parlia^ 
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ment is a common law right of the highest nature. It ap- 
pears farther that the 30th Charles II. confirmed and strength* 
ened by 1st William and Mary, erected the obligation to 
take the obnoxious oaths ; and various penalties and disabi- 
lities, for refusing to take them before any exercise of the 
rights of a member of parliament, were imposed by the same 
acts upon all recusant members of the English parliament, 
down to the Scottish union. 

The adoption of these acts into the 22nd article of the union 
with Scotland, rendered members of the British parliament 
liable to the same obligations as those of the English parlia- 
ment had been. Thus things stood until the union with Ireland. 
Mr. O'Connell insists, that no article of the last-mentioned 
union imposes the same necessity as to the taking of oaths as 
the 22nd article of the Scottish union had done ;-r-that neither 
the time, nor the place, nor the manner of swearing, is pre- 
scribed in any part of the Irish act of union, — and that it con- 
tains no sanction of penalty or disability annexed to a refusal. 
An act supplementary to that of the union, 41st of Geo. III. 
declares that *^ all persons disabled from, or incapable of, 
being elected, or voting in the house of commons of Ireland," 
should be equally so from that of the united kingdom. Mr. 
O'Connell gets rid of this by saying, that in such case the 
Irish house of commons with its speaker and other incidents, 
must be revived, because all Irish members had been com- 
pelled to swear before an Irish speaker, or to incur the dis- 
abilities. It has been suggested, however, that if an act of 
parliament enjoins that oaths shall be taken, the usage of 
parliament, which is the law of parliament, and therefore, ac- 
cording to the view of courts of justice, the law of the land, 
might determine the time and manner of taking them. 

The principle which forms the basis of Mr. O'ConnelPs 
argument has been ably controverted by Mr. Sugden, an 
eminent barrister, in a pamphlet containing extracts from 
the acts relating to the oaths to be taken by members of 
the Imperial British parliament, with legal commentaries 
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thereon. Mr. Sugden explains so much of the 1st of Wil» 
liam and Mary, as concerned the substitution of new oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy for those which had previously 
been in use. He contends that the above statute provided 
expressly for the time and manner in which the said oaths 
should be taken by members of parliament, prohibiting 
them to be taken in any other manner or at any other time. 
He further argues, that as the express object of this act of 
parliament was to repeal former oaths, and to substitute new 
ones, it would require ^^a clear declaration of intention" to 
release any class of persons who were bound to take the old 
paths from their liability to take the new ones. Mr. Sugden 
has in some degree anticipated the objections most relied 
upon by Mr. O'Connell^ — namely, 1. The omission in the act 
of union with Ireland to prescribe, as the act of Scottish 
union had done, the time or manner of swearing, or the pe* 
nalties or disabilities to be incurred through a refusal to 
$wear. 2, The inapplicability of the act 41 Geo. III. sup* 
plemental of the act of union, to the matter of qualification 
by oaths— or of disqualification, by refusing to take them. 

The most curious part of Mr. O'Connell's objection to the 
applicability of this act to his own case, is that the act con- 
templates *' only incapacities created by certain employments 
and offices^ rendering the party incapable of being elected, 
if the employments or offices were held prior to the election; 
and creating a forfeiture of the seat, if they were obtained 
after the election." Mr. O'Connell so far contends that the 
41st of the late king has no bearing whatever upon the obli» 
g^tion of members to take certain oaths at times and in 
manners specified. But when he waives this argument, and 
admitting the disability created by the statute to be disabi- 
lity from neglect or refusal to swear, insists that such a 
disability would affect every Irish member who has sat m 
parliament since the union, equally with himself, he goes a 
jgood deal too far. If the point be conceded, that this act 
provides a penalty or disability for a neglect of the oadis, it 
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seems tbat the usage of parliament will intend whatever is 
left unfinished by the letter of the statute, and will deter- 
mine what shall constitute a neglect or refusal to swear ; in 
which case Mr. O'Connell's argument would prove too much 
to be listened to for a moment, since, instead of giving a 
catholic member a right to sit, it would take away the right 
of every protestant Irish member who has sat in parliament 
since the union. 

. The decision of this question, which during its discussion 
excited much interest, is, however, rendered nugatory by the 
passing of the new act, by which Mr. O'Connell would have 
been entitled to a seat in parliament, supposing him to be 
otherwise duly qualified. 

But to proceed. No sooner had the intelligence of the 
king's message to parliament, and the proceedings conse- 
quent thereon, reached the Irish capital, than the strongest 
emotions of pleasure were immediately perceptible. '^ It is 
impossible," says an Irish correspondent to the editor of 
die Times, " to describe, at least it is beyond my powers 
to convey to you a description of, the state of Dublin yester- 
day and this day. It is like a delirium: I never witnessed 
so much shaking of hands, and never were seen in any place 
so many happy (aces. Nor is this extravagant manifestation 
of delight confined to the catholics. By no means : I do as- 
sure you that the protectants are equally intoxicated with the 
news. And when I say the protestants, I would even include 
some of those gentlemen who piqued themselves only a week 
ago on their high and exclusive principles. It now appears 
evident to all the world, what I confess was quite plain to me 
for some time, that the Brunswick clubs owed their extension 
in a great degree to a notion very industriously propagated, 
diat government only required' some display of what was 
Called protestant feeling, in order to give a colour to their 
hostility against the claims of the Roman catholics. This 
delusion is now removed.* The traders and traffickers in po-^ 
litics have been undeceived with a vengeance, and I think you 
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may with confidence prepare your readers for the rapid dig- 
memberment of the Cumberland confederacy. The lord- 
mayor of Dublin, who was to go in his old shandrodan of a 
state coach to present a petition against the catholics, has 
sonified his intention of remaining at home ; and the corpo- 
ration itself, if a thing of the kind were worth a thought, is 
sadly puzzled. The fact is, we are already receiving some 
adhesions from this august body. 

^^ I think I am not over sanguine, when I say that the coun- 
try will be tranquillized in a period of time inconceivably 
short. There will, of course, be a swell upon the waters, 
after the storm has subsided ; but there will not exist the 
disposition of turning every little event which may occur into a 
topic of political acrimony. The catholics, I may venture to 
say, will not ; and though there may be a mad person to ex- 
hibit occasionally, his exhibition will only excite laughter, 
and not hostility." 

It will be recollected that, agreeably to the arrangements 
proposed by his majesty's ministers, a bill was to be (previa 
ously to any act for the repeal of the penal statutes) brought 
in, for the entire suppression of the catholic association. The 
minds of the catholics in Ireland were, therefore, prepared to 
receive the intelligence that, on Tuesday, February lOtb, Mr. 
Peel moved for leave to bring in a bill *^ for the suppression 
of dangerous assemblies or societies,'' in Ireland. He ob- 
served, that without dwelling on the individual acts of the 
association, he thought he was bound to justify the demand 
for the additional authority which the bill would imparl to 
the government, by making some observations on the fH'esent 
state of society in Ireland^ After pointing out the difficulty 
of governing that country, and the danger to public tranquil- 
lity, from the nicely balanced state of parties on the catholic 
question, for the last fourteen years, Mr. Peel prodxiced some 
documents, nine in niunber, as an illustration of the state of 
Ireland during the last four months. 

The right honourable gentleman having read and commen- 
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ted on the several documents enumerated, proceeded to ex« 
plain the provisions of his bill for suppressing the meetings 
of the association and all others of a similar nature. Its pro- 
visions were as follows: — The enforcement of the law to be 
committed to the lord-lieutenant alone. In case of its being 
necessary to enforce the provisions of the law, the lord-lieu- 
tenant to be empowered to select two magistrates for the 
purpose of suppressing any meeting, and requiring the peo- 
ple to disperse immediately. He was to be authorised also to 
Interdict any meeting or association (which might be inter- 
dicted from assembling) from receiving and placing at their 
control any moneys by the name of rent or any other name. 
Moderate penalties to be inflicted for the infringement of the 
law — but no measures of a penal nature. The act to be li- 
mited to one year, and the end of the then next session of 
parliament. Mr. Peel concluded by a summary of the ar- 
guments with which he had introduced the measure, as one 
essential to remove all obstructions in the way of a more im- 
portant question, and sat down amidst loud cheers from both 
sides of the house. 

Lord Althorp, Mr. Villiers Stuart, and Mr. Stanley, al- 
though on general principles opposed to the measure, yet 
consented to give it their support on the understanding that 
it was a preliminary to a bill of relief. A short discussion 
then arose between those members who thought that the as- 
sociation should have been suppressed long before, and those 
who thought that the act for its suppression would have been 
rendered unnecessary by emancipation. Leave was finally 
given for bringing in the bill, which was then rea^d a first 
time. On Thursday, 12th February, the bill wa$ read a se- 
cond time, without opposition, and committed on the following 
night; and on Monday, 16th February, it was read a third 
time, without a debate, and sent to the lords. 

On Tuesday, the 17th February, a deputation from the 
house of comtnons appeared at the bar of the house of peers 
with the bill| which was read a first time, unopposed : on 

pp 
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Thursday it was read a second time, on the motion of the 
duke of Wellington ; it went through a committee of the 
house, without opposition, on Friday ; the report was brought 
up on the following Monday ; and the bill was read a third 
time and passed, Tuesday, 24th February. The royal assent 
was given to it by commission on Thui*sday the 5th of March, 
the day on which the relief bill was brought forward in the 
commons. 

Before, however^ the news of this event could by any pos- 
sibility have reached the Irish coast, and even before Mr. 
Peel's proposition of the 10th of February could have been 
known, the effect of the proposed measure for suppressing 
the association was anticipated by its voluntary dissolution. 
At a meeting of that body, at Dublin, on the 4th of February, 
Mr. O'Connell had stated, that he understood an emancipa^ 
tion bill, of some sort or other, was in preparation, and that 
emancipation was to be accompanied by a bill to suppress 
the association. The act to suppress the .association, he 
thought, ought to be emancipation itself; and, as he intended 
to depart for England on Friday, he should then give notice 
of a motion for Thursday, by which he should propose, that 
it be resolved that the association is for ever dissolved, on an 
act for emancipation being passed. It appears, however, 
that, without waiting for the completion of this event, the as- 
sociation, relying on the good faith of his majesty's govern- 
ment, and in full confidence that the ultimate end of their 
union would speedily be realized, very soon afterwards 
came to a resolution for the immediate breaking up of the 
society. Their determination was announced in the following 
documents^ 

'*Batt*s Hotel, Dover Street, Dublin, Feb. 15, 1829. 

'' Sir, — I have the honour of transmitting to you the en- 
closed resolution of the late catholic association of Ireland, 
just put into my hands by sir T. Esmonde, and of officially 
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announcing the voluntary dissolution of that body. — I re- 
main, sir, your faithful humble servant, 

'/ NICHOLAS PURCELL O' GORMAN, 

" To .'* *' Secretary to the catholics of Ireland." 

- CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION, 

" Com Exchange, Dublin, Feb. 12. 
^^ Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart, in the chan*. 
" Moved by Richard Shiel, esq. ; seconded by John Law- 
less, esq. — 
^^ That the catholic association at its rising this day do 

stand totally dissolved. 

- THOMAS ESMONDE, chairman. 

•' EDWARD DWYER, secretary." 

In the production of this highly important and benefi- 
cial result, much credit was due to the manly and decisive 
conduct of Mr. Shiel, who, not only carried that salutary 
measure by his unanswerable arguments and emphatic elo- 
quence, but in attempting it before the disposition of the ca- 
tholics, as a body, had been ascertained, he ran the risk of 
losing that influence with his own community, which had 
been the only prize left open by law and state-policy to ca- 
tholic ambition. It is but just to bear this testimony on be- 
half of Mr. Shiel, because there are few of the catholics, 
against whose imputed violence more prejudice seems to 
have been entertained. The fact is, that when agitation and 
national excitement were essential to the accomplishment of 
a great national object, every catholic strove to outvie his 
neighbour in that species of violence which was calculated to 
produce the effect. But the man of most ability being most 
successful in the struggle, and that man being Mr. Shiel, it 
is no wonder that he experienced from the enemies of eman- 
cipation, a degree of animosity proportioned to his efficacy in 
rousing the spirit of its friends. Mr. Sheil has now shewn 
that he can be the advocate of peace as well as of turbulence, 
and the service which he has in this case rendered ousrht 
not to be forgotten. 
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On this side the water, the expectations of the ultra- 
Brunswick faction were revived in no common degree, by 
the appearance, on the scene of action, of the duke of Cum- 
berland. His royal highness arrived in England on the 16th 
of February, and proceeded immediately to Windsor, where 
he had an interview with his majesty. It had been at first 
anticipated, that his royal highness would take a decidedly 
active part' in opposing his majesty's government, with re- 
spect to the liberal measures now in contemplation. It was 
even surmised, that the influence of the royal duke on the 
mind of his illustrious brother, would produce some degree 
of hesitation in the proceedings of the cabinet. But when, 
after a short period, it was found that his royal highness 
contented himself with the free expression of his sentiments 
in parliament, and with that influence only which was pro- 
perly attached to his high birth and exalted station, the 
hopes of the enemies of emancipation were abandoned, and 
the great machine of the state proceeded to move with its ac- 
customed regularity. On the 19lh of February, on the oc- 
casion of a petition, presented by his royal highness the 
<]uke of Sussex, in favour of the catholic claims, the duke of 
Cumberland thus delivered his sentiments. 

I can assure your lordships that I never felt more unwilling to 
trespass on your attention than on the present occasion, and nothing 
but the duty which I feel I owe to your lordships — to the country— 
and to myself, could have made me stand up on the present occasion. 
But, my lords, I have always been willing to speak out on this sub- 
ject, and ever shall be, for I think it a duty I owe to the country to 
let it know what my feelings are. It shall no longer be said that I 
am this thing or that, but shall be distinctly known what I am. It is 
painful, believe me, my lords, to differ from my noble friend (the 
duke of Wellington) with whom I have so long been united in the 
bond of private friendship. But I cannot change an opinion which I 
conscientiously think to be right ; and more especially, my lords, 
when the question is, as it undoubtedly is in the present case, neither 
more nor less than this — ^is England to be a protestantor popish coun- 
try ? For, my lords, the very moment we admit one Roman cathohc 
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into this house, or into the other house of parliament, I maintain that 
this becomes not a protestant parliament. I have carefully and atten- 
tively viewed this question every way in which it has been considered ; 
and the result is, that I will never give my consent either to a Roman 
catholic peer sitting in this house, or to a Roman catholic member sit- 
ting in the other house, or to any Roman catholic being a minister of 
the crown, or to a Roman catholic lord-Heutenant of Ireland, or to 
any Roman catholic holding any office that may give him power to 
injure the established church. In stating my opinions, I mean to 
shew no hostility to his majesty's government. No man can respect 
the noble duke more than I do ; and I am. quite convinced that in 
doing what he is going to do, it will cost him a great deal of painful 
feding ; but as an honest man I feel it my duty to state openly my 
opinions, and I trust that jowc lordships will excuse me for detaining 
you while I repelled the insinuations^which it was necessary I should 
no longer suffer to go unnoticed. 

On Monday, the 23rd of February, the marquis of London- 
derry presented a petition from a parish in Ireland, in favour 
of the catholics, when his royal highness the duke of Clarence 
spoke as follows : — 

I rise, my lords, in consequence of an expression which fell from the 
noble lord, whom, I believe, I may be permitted to call my friend, and 
one of whose remarks has called me up thus early. The noble lord said 
that his majesty's ministers were now united on this question. I am 
glad, my lords, to see that they are now united, and that this measure 
has now received the sanction of a united cabinet of his majesty's mi- 
nisters, when for so many years the government has been divided in 
its opinions on the measure. That expression, my lords, made me 
now rise. I vnsh, my lords, that the ministers had been so united in 
1825 ; but the persons who were then his majesty's ministers were 
not united, and we have gone on to the present time. If they had 
been united in 1804, it would have been a great advantage to both 
England and Ireland. From that period, my lords, my opinion has 
been invariably favourable to what is frdsely called catholic concession 
— ^which is not concession to the catholics, but rather an act for al- 
tering their present state of degradation, and nothing else. When 
the great measure shall come before your lordships, I pledge myself 
- to prove, that it is not concession to the catholics, but a removal of de- 
gradation, and the surest means of cordially uniting together eight 
millions of people. Now that I am on my legs, I shall say, that in 
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reserving myself to state my opinion more at length hereafter on this 
question, I shall give that support to his majesty's ministers which 
they deserve from every man against so imjustifiahle, if I may not say 
so infamous an attack. It will be forty-six years, my lords, next 
month, since I first had a seat in this house, and [ thank Grod, during 
the whole of this time I have never given a vote of which I ought to 
be ashamed ; but I never have given — I never shall give a vote with 
so much pleasure as the vote I shall give in favour of the measure to 
be brought in by the noble duke. It is not England only, my lords, 
but aU Europe, which will be benefited by his majesty's cabinet being 
united in this interesting question — interesting to England, and what- 
ever is connected with the interest of England is connected with the 
interest of Europe — arid every rational man must wish for the pros- 
perity of Great Britain as conducive to the prosperity of Europe 
and the world. I also think, my lords, that nothing could have been 
more fortunate than that the noble duke should have been selected 
by his majesty to be placed at the head of aflairs. In the only con- 
versation, my lords, that I ever held with the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack, on the occasion of my tendering my resignation to his 
majesty of the office I held, and which his majesty was graciously 
pleased to accept, I then told that noble and learned lord that I never 
would enter into a factious opposition to his majesty's ministers ; and 
that on any question on which the government was opposed, I should 
conceive it my duty to support them vrith my vote. What I say, my 
lords, will be confirmed by the noble and learned lord, who, I have 
no doubt, remembers my words. Though I may have wished to be 
in active life, I never will be in a factious opposition ; and I consider 
that the whole country should stand up in support of the noble duke, 
who, I must state, has come forward with boldness, fairness, and 
candour. Under these circumstances, I do hold that it is my duty, 
before God and man, to declare my sentiments. Being professionally 
educated, I know something of the catholics, and I should be the 
the most ungrateful of men if I were ever to forget the reception I 
met with from them. I have seen them in many dififerent situations, 
as I have pursued my professional duties, and I have always admired 
the character, the bravery, and the thorough good humour, of the 
Irish people. If the venerable Duncan, who gained immortal fame 
by his victorious action with the Dutch, but who served his country 
more by the energy and discipline with which he kept his fleet at sea, 
at the time of the mutiny at the Nore, were in existence — if earl St. 
Vincent, whose blockade of Cadiz reflected the highest honour on 
him, were living — or if one who was more dear to him than any other 
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officer in the service, the great Nelson, the hero of the Nile, were in 
being — ^if they, with other gallant officers, could lift up their heads 
and see the dawn of the tranquillity and happiness now opening on 
Ireland — if they could see the justice now to be done to the great 
body of men who fought with them on the lower decks of their ships, 
and whose bravery enabled them to gain their victories — how would 
they now rejoice to see the petitions of their brave associates granted. 
Great consideration is due to what such men would say, and they 
would think it was a debt due to the Irish nation. However I might 
on one occasion have had the misfortune to differ from the noble in- 
dividual at the head of his majesty's government, nothing can ever 
induce me to alter the exalted opinion I entertain of his great per- 
sonal worth and high military talent. When I recollect the victories 
achieved by the illustrious duke, from as it were the first dawn of his 
great military talent — when I recollect the brilliant circumstances at- 
tendant upon his first charge at the time he commanded a column in 
India, and contributed so materially to the destruction of the power 
of the celebrated Tippoo Saib — when I recollect all his splendid 
achievements, from his first victory of Vimeira down to the conclusion 
of his labours, and the consummation of his glory upon the bloody and 
well-fought field of Waterloo — ^I cannot but add my htunble acknow- 
ledgment, in common with all my countrymen, of the debt of grati- 
tude which we owe him, and the expression of my unqualified satis- 
faction that he is now about to repay the debt due on his part to so 
many of his brave companions in arms, by raising them from the state 
of degradation in which they have been so long imjustly held by the 
operation of the penal laws. The subject is one to which I have re- 
peatedly turned my mind, and which I have at various times consi- 
dered for the last ten years in all its bearings, and with reference to 
England as well as Ireland. It may, I have no doubt, be said that, if 
your opinions were always in favour of concession to the Roman ca- 
tholics, why is it that you have not before avowed them ? My rea- 
son, my lords, is this — ^the settlement of the catholic question has not 
until now been made a measure of government ; and although I had 
been uniformly in opposition for a long period, and connected in early 
life with many of the distinguished leaders of opposition who espoused 
the cause of the catholics, this consideration withheld me from declar- 
ing my opinions. In the year 1807, however, when it pleased the 
Almighty to produce that concurrence of circumstances which called 
his present majesty to the regency of this country, I felt myself bound, 
under the peculiar situation in which I was placed, to support his 
majesty's government ; and having continued to do so until the present 
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moment, I could not, with the opinion I held upon this subject, come 
forward and express my sentiments in favour of the catholics as long 
as the members of his majesty's govemment were not united upon the 
expediency of granting the claims of the catholics. I saw, however, 
that the policy of granting their claims was every year gaining fresh 
advocates ; I saw that the disunion existing upon the subject of con- 
cession among the members of his majesty's government was every 
year becoming of greater consequence ; and I felt that I should do 
harm, instead of good, by any interference in a point which must ul- 
timately be conceded, but which I felt never could be conceded with 
security or with propriety, ulnless through the medium of the ministers 
of the crown. So convinced am I, indeed, of the propriety of this 
course, that if the noble duke had come down to your lordships' house, 
and declared that he had formed a government unanimous in their 
opinions that the claims of the catholics should be resisted, I feel I 
must have adhered to the same line of policy. Now, however, I 
thank God, the day is altered, and I trust we shall all join heart and 
soul in the furtherance of those measures contemplated by the noble 
duke, but which I, not being in the secret, cannot pretend to describe. 
I hope, however, they will prove, when laid before the house, to be 
infinitely less objectionable than some noble lords seem to ima^be. I 
trust, too, that in the interval between the passing of the bill, which 
we are to consider to-night, and the announcement of those measures 
by which the noble duke purposes to efifect this most desirable object, 
that the right reverend prelates will apply themselves seriously, deli- 
berately, and without the mixture of any unseemly passion or preju- 
jdice, to the consideration of the conctition in which we are now placed, 
and what would be the result of its continuance. I trust, in this de- 
liberation, they will call to their mind that they are the appointed 
ministers of peace. I trust they will~also call to their recollection 
what might be the situation of Great Britain if those events which are 
every day taking place upon the Continent of Europe, and which begin 
to assume an appearance of still greater interest to tiiis country, 
should, by any possibility, give rise to such difficulties as would in- 
volve us in another war. I would ask the right reverend prelates whether 
they can conscientiously bring tiiemselves to oppose that measure 
which may place us in a situation to avoid all hostilities in the present 
situation of Europe ; and I would ask them still further, wbedier 
knowing that by opposing it they may be the me^ins of introducing 
hostilities abroad, and enmity at home : I ask them how they can 
dare to call themselves the ministers of peace. I feel I ought to ask 
pardon of your lordships for detaining you so long at the present mo- 
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ment, and the more so, as I shall very often be obliged to trouble the 
house in the discussions which must take place upon the measures 
which the noble duke intends to propose. I could not, however, 
avoid congratulating your lordships upon the prospect before you, and 
expressing my pleasure and satisfaction that the door of the constitu- 
tion is at last to be opened to the people of what ought to be the 
dearest, as I believe it to be the richest, province of our united em- 
pire. 

The illustrious duke was loudly cheered by their lord- 
ships at the conclusion of a speech which seemed to make a 
/strong impression upon the house. When silence was in 
some measure restored. 

The duke of Cumberland fose and observed, that, painful as it was 
to him, at any time, to, diflfer from those with whom he had been in 
the habit of concurring in political life, it was stiD more painful to 
him to be compelled to diflfer from those with whom he was connected 
by the ties of blood. He felt it, however, to be his imperious duty to 
express his opinion decidedly upon this subject, and he hoped, there- 
fore, that his noble relation (the duke of Clarence) would not take it 
unkind in him, when he endeavoured to give utterance to the asto- 
nishment he felt when he heard fax^tious motives imputed by that no- 
ble person to those who were hostile to the catholics, and his still 
greater astonishment at the unfair attack made upon him personally, 
and upon others, by the application of the term " infamous'' to their 
opposition. His conduct had been, he thought, always fedr and open, 
and honourable and candid, upon this question, both in that house and 
out of it. He trusted he should be always found conducting himself 
as a gentleman and a nobleman ought to conduct himself; and unless 
the changes about to take place proved very different from what he 
anticipated, he was determined to continue that fair and candid oppo- 
sition which he had hitherto endeavoured to display, whenever the. 
question of concession to the catholics was brought before that house. 
Feeling that he had always pursued that course, he could not ^ow 
his oomluct to be stigmatised by the appellation either of factious or 
infamous, 

• ... 

The duke of Sussex thought it due to his illustrious brother (Clar- 
ence) to say, that his noble relation had taken the observiations of his 
noble brother in a sense in which they were hot meant to be applied. 
His illustrious brother had applied the observation he had used to the 

f QQ 
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conduct of all those who had expressed violent opinions hostile to ca< 
tholic emancipation. If his noble relative applied these words of con- 
demnation to his own conduct, that was his own taste ; all he (the 
duke of Sussex) could say in justice to his noble brother was, that he 
did not mean any personal dFelice to his noble rdative. When, 
however, a message came from the crown, recommending to parlia- 
ment the consideration of the question of catholic disabilities in a con- 
stitutional way, it was certainly not at all extraordinary that his noble 
brother should express his surprise at the course pursued by many 
noble lords, in their opposition to his majesty's declared wishes and 
intentions, and that he should characterise that conduct as base and 
infamous. His illustrious brother, with a feeling that this was a 
question upon which the people of England ought not to be misled, 
and that they ought not to be carried away with the opinion of the 
only point in contention being, whether the country was to have a 
popish or a protestant parliament, had designated the conduct of those 
who endeavoured to mislead by the expressions to which his noble 
relative alluded. In his opinion, the members of that house ought 
to be careful how they made statements, or used language, which 
might inflame the public mind, or raise unfounded imputations against 
those who felt the settlement of the catholic question necessary to the 
prosperity of the empire. 

The duke of Clarence, in explanation, denied that he either oovdd or 
did apply the expression which bad been alluded to, in reference to 
his illustrious relative ; but the fact was, his illustrious relative had 
spent so much of his life abroad that he had quite forgotten what was 
due to the freedom of debate in this country. 

But we roust now turn our attention to the ^^ Oxford elec^ 
tion," which formed an important scene in tbe great political 
drama which was now enacting*. To those who are ac- 
quainted with the views of that university on subjects of this 
nuturcy it will be no matter of surprise that the change which 
had taken place in the opinions of Mr. Peel, should hare 
rendered him obnoxious to the disapprobation of, at least, a 
great number of his constituents. 

On tbe morning of that day on which it was to be decided 
by both houses of parliament that the claims of a whole na- 
tion to have some share in the government of their country 
were to be listened to, it was also decided in the university 
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of Oxford) by a majority of more than three to one» (by 164 
to 4B,) to address the parliament thus about to decide^ and 
require of it not to allow the Irish nation to have any share 
or part in its own government. The convocation met on Thurs-* 
day morning, February 5th) and pronounced that concession to 
the catholics ** was against the best interests of the empire*'^ 
On Thursday evenings the king^ in his royal speech on the 
opening of the session^ required parliament to consider the 
disabilities under which catholics labour, with a view to 
their removal ! and the parliament, without a division, agreed 
to take those disabilities into its consideration for the purpose 
specified. It was no sooner settled in convocation, that par- 
liament should be petitioned to go on as they had done, in re- 
jecting the catholic claims, than a letter was read by the 
vice-chancellor from Mr. Peel, declaring that if the convo- 
cation were dissatisfied with the change which had taken 
place in his plan of action, he was willing to resign the ho- 
nour of representing them. 

This decision of Mr. Peel threw a damp on the proceed* 
ings of the convocation. The high estimation in which that 
gentleman had always been held as a member of their body, 
and the sentiments which numbers of the most eminent indi- 
viduals amongst them maintained on the present measures 
of government, conspired to check the triumph of the majo* 
rity. It was soon afterwards decided that a proposition 
should be made for the re-election of their late member. He 
was opposed by sir Robert Inglis, and Thursday, the 26th of 
February, was the day fixed for the electors to declare their 
choice. Mr. Peel was supported by many of the most emi- 
nent men in the university, who had espoused liberal princi- 
ples, and even by many others, who ranked on the side of 
opposition. On the morning of the day just mentioned, the 
city of Oxford presented every appearance of the approach 
of a tumultuous election. During the preceding night, post- 
chaises arriving with voters from all parts of the kingdom, 
exhibited full proof that the canvass had been conducted 
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with tlie utmost activity. Many of the gentlemen came up- 
wards of 200 miles ; those from the north were principally tit 
the interest of Mr. Peel ; and from the west in that of sir 
Robert Inglis. 

A\] the sons of the ministers who had votes were on the 
scene of action with the families of several of the whigs. 
Amongst them were lord Apsley, hon. Mr. Bathurst, lord 
Morpeth, Mr. Charles Wynn, sir John Sewell, Mr. Hob- 
house (late under secretary,) lord Clifton, Mr. serjeant 
D'Oyley, Dr. PhilHmore, lord Ebrington, sir T. Tyrwhit, 
Mr. R. Grordon, Mr. Laurence Peel, Mr. Dawson, Mr. M. A. 
Taylor, and several other members of parliament. 

The convocation sat at 12 o'clock: the vice-chancellor. 
Dr. Jones, presiding, surrounded right and left by the beads, 
of houses, and, a little more advanced, the doctors : in the 
area were the masters of arts, the students, and some others. 
After the usual ceremonies, and the reading of the forms. Dr. 
Ingram, president of Trinity College, nominated sir R. H. 
Inglis ; Br. Marsham, warden of Merton, nominated Mr. Peel. 
This was done in Latin, in a short and select form of words. 
Dr. Marsham then prayed that leave might be given to speak 
in English, which the vice-chancellor granted. 

Dr. Marsham then addressed the convocation. He said he deeply 
regretted that it had fallen to his lot to propose Mr. Peel as a candi- 
date ; he would infinitely have preferred that the task should have been 
undertaken by one of more weight in the university, but extraordi- 
nary circumstances had caused that duty to devolve on him. Private 
friendship, esteem for Mr. Peel's public character, and deep anxiety 
for the honour, welfeu'e, and reputation of the university, and hot less 
a firm and solemn conviction that the steps he was taking were cal- 
culated to advance the great interests of the nation, all stimulated him 
to discharge his duty to the utmost of his abilities. Twelve years 
^nee it might have been said of Mr. Peel, that from his extensive li- 
terary acquirements in that university, his energy and general charac- 
ter, he promised to make them a fit representative ; but now he could 
with truth declare that he had fulfilled all his promises, that he had 
zealously devoted his time and talents to the discharge of the honour- 
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able trust confided in him ; and that even amid the superior daims of 
his country, in that arduous and difficult station, he had been wholly 
devoted to them. He had deserved their confidence — ^had done no- 
thing to forfeit it. 

[Here there was a continued outcry from sir R. Inglis's Mends, es- 
pecially in a part low down in the room, chiefly occupied by clergy, 
who behaved most disgracefully. Many minutes elapsed before silence 
could be restored, and the interruptions both of Dr. Marsham and the 
succeeding speaker were frequent : the vice-chancellor three times in- 
terfering to procure order.] 

Dr. Marsham, in continuation, said the catholic question was one of 
great and acknowledged difliculty, on which the wisest statesmen had 
differed, and respecting which we ought to think with great charity 
of the opinions of others, when' conflicting with our own; that Mr. 
Peel had proved himself a firm Mend to the established church, and 
there was no reason to believe that his attachment to that church was 
in the least diminished ; that by re-committing the trust to Mr. Peel's 
bands they would best consult the honour of the university, and the 
safety of that church. (A most violent outcry agsdn took place.) 
Mr. Peel was entitled to a trial at their hands ; they knew not what 
were the measures about to be adopted ; if, indeed, it were possible to 
suppose the great cause of the established religion of the coimtry would 
be betrayed, very di£ferent considerations might arise ; but there was 
no reasonable apprehension of any such result. Should, indeed, Mr. 
Peel prove hereafter unworthy of their confidence, he would be among 
the first to denounce him. A petition, he said, against the catholics 
had been sent up by the university ; but he believed no such petition 
would have been assented to had his majesty's gracious intentions 
been known. Here there was tremendous uproar, and cries of " no, 
no." He repeated his firm conviction. The imiversity had done much, 
and suffered much, in the cause of loyalty, and it would not be credited 
that the king would recommend such measures if the exigencies of the 
state did not imperiously call for them. Mr. Peel had most honour- 
ably and candidly thrown himself on his constituents, and he earnestly 
hoped they would reinstate him in that honourable post which for 
many years he had filled with the highest credit to himself and honour 
to them. ' 

Dr. Ingrain, head of Trinity, then rose to put in nomination 
sir Robert Inglis. He made but very few observations, and 
the cries of '^ poll, poll," and the confusion were so great, that 
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very few, if any, heard any thii^ he said. Be stated^ lliflt 
what bad fallen from Dr. Marsham, so far from indvciiig' 
those present to vote for Mr. Peel's re-election, was as wide 
as the east was from the west from having^ any such tendency* 
Did they consent to elect Mr. Peel, and the proposed mea- 
sure prevailed, they might as well at once adopt the prin** 
ciple of universal suffrage. (Great applause, confusion, and 
cries of ^ poll, poll.'*) The reverend doctor then sat down. 

Mr. Girdlestone made an ineffectual attempt to address the 
meeting. It was said that he intended to have spoken against 
Mr. Peel's re-election, but the cries for going to poll were 
so universal and powerful, that he could not proceed. 

The vice-chancellor then left his chair, took his seat at the 
table before him, and the polling commenced. 

The election terminated on Saturday the 28th, the numbers 
being, at the close of the poll — 

For sir Robert H. Iiiglis • 755 

For the right hon. Robert Peel 600 

Majority for sir R. H. Inglis ...... 146 

The vice-chancellor then annonnced, in the Latin language, 
that sir Robert Harry Inglis was duly elected one of the 
burgesses to represent this most learned university in the 
connnons house of parliament. The loudest cheering fid- 
lowed tbjs announcement, and coarse cries were beard of 
** down with Peel." This uproar at length assumed a form 
of regular action, and three cheers were snccessively given 
for the vice-chancellor and lord Eldon. Three loud cheers 
then followed for the return of sir Robert Inglis, and ibey 
were accompanied by a clapping of hands^ A gentlenaAii in 
a scarlet gown then proposed '^ three cheers for the king." 
This call did not seem to be as palatable to the members of 
the convocation as the preceding appeals (o their (mthtisiasni, 
for it was loudly hissed. A decent sense of hMBage for the 
first magistrate of the state induced a number of gentleiBeti 
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t0 dieer ; but their voices were eventually drowned hy the 
iiitg<»rity:, who gave vent to a contrary feding. 

It was afterwards asserted by lord Morpeth, in die house, 
that the talent, and more especially the rising talent, of the 
university was in favour of Mr. Peel. This was disputed by 
many honourable members, and animadverted upon by one 
of the public journals ; but the correctness of his Lordship'^ 
estimate will be sufficiently evident from the list which has 
been published of those voters who either obtained the liigh« 
est honours under the old system of examination, or the first 
classes imder the new, and also of those who have been dis- 
tinguished by the academical prizes. From this list it will 
appear, that out of 152 first classmei, 101 voted for Mr. Peel, 
and 51 for sir H. Inglis ; and that of prizemen, twenty^hree 
voted for Mr. Peel, and four for sir H. Inglis. 

Of Christchurch-men (the college of both candidates,) 39 
first*classmen voted for Mr. Peel, and 8 for sir H. Inglis ; 
and of the prizemen of Christchur<di, every one, widiout ex- 
ception, voted for Mr. Peel. 

In the rejection of Mr. Peel as its representative, the uni- 
versity certainly conferred no honour on itself, nor did their 
efforts impede, for a single moment, the completion of that 
great measure, which the rival candidate had pledged him- 
self to oppose, and to the successful prepress of which, 
throiigh its several stages, our history will now return. 

On the morning of Thursday, 5th Marjch, the day ap- 
pointed for the introduction of the Roman catholic relief hill, 
all the avenues to the house of commons were occupied as 
early as ten o'clock, although it was understood that the 
marquis of Chandos would persevere in bis motion for call- 
ing over the house, which would have the effect of delaying 
the opening of the gallery. A few minutes after six, the 
door of the strangers' gallery was opened, and the rush to 
obtain seats was tremendous. 

Petitions in favour of concession were presented from 
Warminster, and one from York, most numerously and re- 
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spectably signed. Another member rose witb a third petition^ 
but the impatience of the house was so great, and the calls 
for Mr, Peel so loud and incessant, that the honourable 
member sat down. 

Mr. Se<»'etary Peel then moved that those passages of his 
majesty's speech should be read, in which parliament were 
recommended to consider the state of Ireland. 
The clerk baring read the passages in question, 
Mr. Secretary Peel again rose. [Although every bench 
and every nook both in the body of the house and in the side 
galleries were crowded with members, the most profound si- 
lence instantly prevailed. The right honourable gentleman 
then addressed the house in a most earnest and impressive 
tone and manner.] 

He rose as a minister of the king, and by the just authority which 
belonged to that situation, to vindicate the advice which had been 
given to his majesty by a united cabinet ; he rose in the spirit of 
peace, to propose the adjustment of the catholic question ; a question 
which had occupied the attention of parliament, and which had dis- 
tracted the coimcils of the king, for now nearly thirty years. He 
rose to discuss the question in the spirit recommended in one of those 
beautiful prayers by which, on the present, as on every other occasion, 
the proceedings of this house are preceded, and m which we were en- 
joined to '^lay aside aH private interests, prejudices, and partial' affec- 
tions." Crod grant that, in the simple and appropriate language of 
that prayer^ "the result of our coimcils on this day may lead to the 
maintenance of the true religion and of justice ; to the safety, honour, 
and happiness of the kingdom ; to the public welfare, peace, and 
tranquillity of the realm ; and to the uniting and knitting together 
all classes of persons, and all estates in true christian charity.*^ He 
approached thi& subject, he confessed, almost overpowered by the 
magnitude of the interests concerned, and by the difficulties which he 
knew surrounded it. He was not unaware of the extent to whidi 
those difficulties were increased by the situation of the person upon 
whom had devolved the task to propose the measure to parliament. 
He, however, threw aside those personal difficulties, supported by the 
consciousness that he had done his duty ; and that he had fulfilled the 
obligation of his solemn oath as. a responsible minister of the crown. 
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by which he was bound, in all matters debated in council, to declare 
his mind openly and faithfully, according to his heart and his con- 
science. According to his heart and his conscience he believed that 
time had now come, when there was less danger to the general inter- 
ests of this empire ; less danger to the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of the protestant institutions of this country ; in attempting, on safe 
principles, the adjustment of the catholic question, than in any other 
course which he could suggest. He had stated that opinion on a 
former occasion to the house, and to that opinion he now deliberately 
and fixedly adhered, unchanged by any scurrility ; unchanged by any 
expression of opinion of an op()osite nature, however general or deep ; 
and unchanged by the forfeiture of political- confidence, or by the 
heavy loss of private friendship. He had for years attempted to 
maintain the present system of exclusion in Ireland, and considered 
abstractedly it was not an unreasonable system ; but those who take 
upon themselves the responsibility of public stations must see to what 
extent they could push certain principles, and if they were satisfied 
that pushing those principles to a certain extent would endanger the 
established institutions of the state, it was not inconsistent in them, 
but it was their duty, to advise the adoption of measures which were 
in apparent contradiction to those which they had before supported. 
He was not going to enter into any discussion upon abstract princi- 
ples ; he was not going to enter into any disquisition on theories of 
government, but the argument which he was about to offer was ad- 
duced from the practical view of affairs ; and he confessed he should 
anxiously wait to hear what answer might be given to it. The out- 
line of his argument was this — that " we are placed in a position in 
which we cannot remain ; that Something must be done — that we 
cannot remain stationary ; and that there is that degree of evil in di- 
vided councils, and a disunited cabinet, which could no longer be suf- 
fered to continue." That was his first position. His next position 
was — supposing the first to be established, and supposing it to be ad- 
mitted that a united government ought to be formed — " that that go- 
vernment will have the choice of one of two courses, and only of two. 
It must either grant the Roman catholics further political liberties, or 
retract those which have already been granted them ; it must either 
remove those barriers which obstruct the flow of the waters, which 
are pressing on the institutions of this country, or must throw back 
the current which was now set in.*' 

He had detailed, on a former evening, the communication which had 
been made to him with respect to the state of Ireland, in order to 
shew that civil intercourse was poisoned in that country — that fiimily 
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was divided against family— that the bonds of civil life were burst 
asunder — ^that the tranquillity of the country was disturbed, and that 
the fountains of justice were turned from their proper direction. What 
was the answer which was given to this statement? " This is the 
old story — the repetition of facts with which we have been familiar 
for the last twenty-five years ; therefore there is no reason for any 
change." It was because it was the old story — because the fajcts 
were well known — because it was found impossible to put an end to 
t^iem, that he was tired of maintaining the present system. He be- 
lieved, that throughout tlie whole of the kingdom there was one almost 
universal voice that something must be done. He asked the house to 
look at the state of the government of this country for the last thirty-* 
five years, in order to see the bearing which the cathoHc question had 
had on the government of England, to see the distraction which had 
been caused, by permitting — unavoidably, he would say — the cathoUc 
question to remain an open question. He would then ask them to 
CDnsider the bearing which these divisions in the king's councils and 
in the dehberations of parhament must have had on the government 
of Ireland. Mr. Peel here instanced the various cabinets which were 
dissolved between the time that the duke of Portland and earl Fltz- 
william joined Mr. Pitt, until the close of Mr. Perceval's administra- 
tion, entirely through difference on the catholic question. The parli- 
ament elected a month after that minister's death, and on the expira- 
tion of the restrictions on the regency, by a majority of 139, deter- 
mined to take the question into consideration. He believed that had 
Mr. Perceval lived, it would have been impossible to conduct the go- 
vernment on the principle of perpetual non-concession. Since then, 
up to the commencement of the present session, the cathohc question 
had been made what was called a neutral question ; the consequences 
of which, in his opinion, had been most unfortunate. During the 
whole of that period the cabinet was sometimes exactly equally di- 
vided ; sometimes the proportion was seven to six against concession ; 
sometimes it was six to seven in favour of resistance. Usually, how- 
ever, the cabinet was equally divided. Look then at the unfortunate 
consequences of such a state of things as regarded Ireland. We had 
there a divided government also — the lord-lieutenant and his secretary 
taking opposite views of this question. The attorney-general and 
solicitor-general taking opposite views. The consequences of these 
divisions, with respect to the great question affecting the tranquiUity 
of Ireland, had been the weakness and want of energy introduced into 
the administration of affairs in that country. Did not then those 
circumstances form a powerful reason for attempting some other 
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course ? The divided government upon this question had been an apt 
representative of the divided opinion of the branch of the legislature 
he was addressing. Four out of five houses of commons which had 
sat in the five last parliaments, had at some time or other come to a 
decision in favour of the catholic question. One house of commons 
did resist the consideration of the question, but by a majority of only 
243 to 241. Every other house within the last ten years had decided 
in favour of the settlement of the question. Now with respect to the 
present house of commons, which was elected in 1826 : it was elected 
immediately after the five nights* discussion in parliament with re- 
spect to the catholic association. The public mind must then have 
been awakened to the subject ; and had it been opposed to the future 
agitation of the catholic question, then was the time for it to have 
given practical effect to its views. When he heard it stated that the 
feeling of the country was almost unanimous against the attempted 
settlement of the question, he must declare that this was a very re- 
cent discovery. The opposition of the country to the proposed set- 
tlement of the question, ought not to have been manifested by public 
meetings in every parish, but by the exercise of the elective franchise. 
He had been furnished with a list of the members for fifteen counties 
in England, possessing the largest population, and of twenty towns 
in England, also possessing the largest population, and having the 
most popular form of voting. From the statement in question, it ap- 
peared that the counties of York, Lancaster, Devon, Dorset, Derby, 
Kent, Essex, Lincoln, Warwick, and Sufiblk, were neutralized, each 
returning members on opposite sides of the question. In Somerset- 
shire and Hampshire, both the members for each county were op- 
posed to concession. The remaining counties enumerated, Middlesex, 
Norfolk, and Staffordshire. The whole result of the returns from the 
fifteen counties was, that fifteen members were found voting adverse 
to the concession, and seventeen in favour of it. Now with respect 
to the towns, the list of which had been selected with perfect fidmess. 
First, London sent four members, of whom two were in favour of, and 
two opposed to, concession. Westminster sent two members, who 
uniformly voted in favour of concession. It was the same with respect 
to Southwark. From Leicester, one member voted for, and the 
otiier against, concession. From Bristol, both members were adverse 
to concession. Both the members for Nottingham were in favour of 
that measure. So, likewise, with regard to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Liverpool and Hull were divided, llie members fi-om Preston voted 
in favour of concession, and those from Exeter against it. Coventry 
and York were neutralized. Chester and Derby were both unani- 
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mous for concession. Worcester and Aylesbury were neutralized ; 
and so, also, were Carlisle and Colchester. The result was, that from 
the towns he had enumerated, there were sent to the house of com- 
mons eighteen members who voted against concession, and twenty- 
eight who voted for it. He would refer to this fact when he was 
told that the deliberate voice of the people of England was to be in- 
ferred from their petitions to parliament. Many important conclu- 
sions might be drawn from the facts which he had stated to the house. 
How long could resistance be maintained ? Had the youthful talent 
of the house been enlisted in opposition to the claims of the Roman 
catholics ? On looking back he found it impossible not to declare 
that almost every young man who bad come forward in parliament 
during the last ten years, had come forward, actively and eloquently, 
as the advocate for concession. TTiis having been for twenty-five 
years the state of the government and of the legislature, he came next 
to consider the state of Ireland. If every thing was satisfactory — ^if 
peace prevailed — if the ordinary law made progress in every part of 
the country — there might have been good grounds for resisting any 
theoretical changes in the system of laws which had heretofore 
existed : but during the period in which the parliament had been di- 
vided, and the government disunited, what had been the state of Ire- 
land ? In scarcely one year during the last twenty-five had govern- 
ment been able to rely on the ordinary law. In 1800, the Habeas 
Corpus was suspended, and the act for suppressing rebellion was passed. 
In 1801, those measures were repealed. In 1803, Emmett's rebellioQ 
broke out, and the same year was signalized by the murder of lord 
KiJ warden. On that occasion, both the measures which he had be- 
fore mentioned were renewed. In 1806, they expired; but the west 
and south of Ireland, imder the administration of the duke of 
Bedford, were in such a state of insubordination, that a special com- 
mission was appointed. In the following year the insurrection act 
was passed, authorising the lord-lieutenant to suspend the trial by 
jury, and render it a transportable offence to be out of doors between 
sunset and simrise. This act was repealed in 1810. He would di- 
rect the attention of the house to the discussions which took place 
about the period of which he was now speaking, upon the measures 
proposed by a noble lord with respect to the catholic committee, 
formed of delegates from different parts of Ireland. Two trials took 
place, in one of which the parties were convicted, and in the other 
they were acquitted. In 1814, another catholic convention ap- 
peared, A proclamation was issued for its suppression, and it was 
suppressed. In 1825, parUament passed an act for the suppression of 
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illegal associations, and the session of 1829 commenced by another 
.act for the suppression of the catholic association. Coupling those 
iacts with the divided councils of the king, and the disunited state of 
parliament, had he not, he asked, established his first position — 
namely, that matters could not remain as they were ? If it were 
admitted that the present state of things could not continue, and that 
a government prepared to offer a permanent resistance could not be 
formed, then he considered that his justification was complete, and 
his other position inevitably followed as a legitimate deduction from 
the premises — namely, that no other course but concession could 
safely be pursued. Could a government be formed prepared to offer 
permanent resistance to the claims of the Roman catholics ? The 
first thing to be done was to put down the catholic association ; but 
it derived such an elasticity from the system, that all endeavours to 
keep it down and suppress it had heretofore been found ineffectual. 
But suppose the association put down, could they stop there ? If 
they were not prepared to consider the whole state of Ireland with a 
view to a removal of the disabilities of the catholics, what were they 
to do with the elective franchise ? His honourable friend, the mem- 
ber for the university of Oxford, had sometime ago stated, that 
twenty-three counties in Ireland were ready, when opportimity pre- 
sented itself, to follow the example of the county of Clare. Suppose 
the remedy proposed should be a dissolution of parliament ? Would 
a government united against concession venture upon a dissolution of 
parliament in the present state of Ireland ? Of the Irish members 
who voted on the catholic question last year there were sixty-one 
members for counties. Of that number forty-five voted for concession, 
and sixteen in favour of resistance to the claims. Of the members 
for large towns in Ireland, sixteen voted against concession, and se- 
venteen in favour of it ; making in the whole, sixty-two in favour of 
concession, and thirty-two against it. Some honoiu^ble members 
might say, '* this is a proof of catholic influence ;" why so it was; 
upon that very ground he put it. Then, if the remedy could not be 
found in a dissolution of parliament, what course should such a go- 
vernment take ? One other remedy would be, to retract the privi- 
leges they had already granted, and this must end in a result little 
short of the re-enactment of the penal laws. We had already gone 
too far to render such a course practicable. We had removed the 
seal from the vessel, and suffered the great spirit to escape. We had 
no means of conjuring him back again to his former limits. Let them 
look to the state of the catholics ; to the effect of education upon 
them ; to the influence which their property and the civil privileges 
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they already enjoyed gave them. Let the house look at the state of 
the population of Ireland. In round numbers, allowing for the in- 
crease of population which had taken place since the census, the popu- 
lation of Ireland was 7,000,000. Of these, 5,000,000 were Roman 
catholics, and 2,000,000 protestants of aU denominations. At first 
sight it might be supposed that the government could be carried on 
by means of the 2,000,000 of protestants ; but then it should be con- 
sidered, that of these protestants there were 1,200,000 residing in 
Ulster. They were then to consider how they could conduct such a 
government in Munster, Leinster, and Connaught. In these three 
provinces there was a population of 4,250,000 catholics, and 750,000 
protestants. The population of Ireland was most unequally dispersed 
in the several provinces, with respect to religious creeds. In Antrim 
and Down, there were parishes without a catholic. Li the county 
of Clare there were ten contiguous, without one protestant. In tiiree 
parishes in Munster, there was not either protestant or dissenter. In 
four parishes in Ulster, the whole of the population were presbyterian. 
In Leinster, there were 134 parishes, with a population of 186,300 ca- 
tholics, and 24,400 protestants ; the catholics being in the proportion 
of seven and a half to one. In Munster, there were 72 parishes, in 
which were 12,900 protestants, 128 dissenters, and 167,500 Roman 
catholics, the latter being in the proportion of thirteen to one. In 
23 parishes of Connaught, there were 101,600 inhabitants, of whom 
96,800 were catholics, 4,800 were protestants, and 12 dissenters : tiic 
cathoUcs being in the proportion of twenty to one. In nine parishes 
of Roscommon, there was a population of 26,600, of which 25,700 
were catholics, and 831 protestants. In Ulster, there were 71 pa- 
rishes, with a population of 267,000 inhabitants, of whom 140,000 
were protestants, and 126,000 catholics. Now, if we divided the 
population into two classes, who had heretofore viewed each other 
with feelings of extreme jealousy, and often of hatred ; feelings which 
must be considerably heightened if the civil privileges of the catholics 
were to be withdrawn ; how, he would ask, was civil government to 
be carried on in those three provinces where the Roman catholic po- 
pulation was 4,250,000, and that of the protestants only 750,000? 
How could the administration of justice be carried on in those places ? 
Were they to withdraw the trial by jury ? If they left that, there- 
enactment of the penal code would be useless, for it would be impos- 
sible that the laws could be executed fiilly, as far as the interference 
of a jury was necessary, where the great body of the people had an 
interest in defeating them. He had thus, he trusted, sufficiently 
proved what he had said in the commencement ; that with the country 
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in that state, with such a feeling on the part of the catholics, they 
being in the country generally the great majority, and in large dis- 
tricts almost the sole population, there could be no security for the 
protestant establishment, backed as the views of the catholics would 
be by a powerful alliance in parliament. Let it also be considered, 
that in the continued resistance, to concession, a government would 
not only have to fight the battle with the catholics, but also against 
protestants who conscientiously supported their claims. If any facts 
were necessary to illustrate this point, let the house look at the late 
protestant declaration. That document, important in many respects, 
was evidence of this fact ; that the contest with an unconceding go- 
vernment was not that of protestant against catholic, but agaiust ca- 
tholics \mited as one body, while protestants were disunited. Let 
him suppose, however, for a moment, that it was possible for a go- 
vernment to carry a system of coercion into effect. It might endure 
during peace ! but would a government be competent to uphold it in 
time of war ? If not, the commencement of war would be the worst 
period in the history of the empire. He looked back to the time 
when bold hearts were at the head of the government ; to the year 
1792, when Mr. Pitt was at the head of aflfairs. - He saw, in that 
year, grand-juries and other public bodies unanimous in forwarding 
petitions against any concession to the catholics ; the house of com- 
mons of Ireland repelling even their very petition to have their griev- 
ances considered, by a majority of three to one. The French war 
broke out in 1793, and the session opened with a reconmiendation 
from the throne to have the grievances of the catholics taken into 
consideration. A bill was almost immediately passed for the removal 
of many of the disabilities, but with such haste, and so inconsiderately, 
that to this day we were reaping some of its bitter fruits. There was 
another alternative to the grant of concession which he had heard 
talked of; he meant that of civil war. From the bottom of his heart 
he deprecated such a course, and God forbid that the protestant in- 
terests should ever be loaded with that responsibility. What would* 
be the effect of a civil war ? We had tried it before. Let us read 
history again — let us go back to the time when Mr. Pitt was at the 
head of the government, and remember the atrocities which then de- 
solated a part of the empire. . Let those who were opposed to con- 
cession consult the dreadful experience of past years, and they would 
come to the conclusion that it was impossible this question could re^ 
main as it now was. He had attempted to shew that it was impos- 
sible we could remain as we are with respect to it, that a great moral 
necessity existed for its adjustment, and that it was impossible that 
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that adjustment could be longer protracted. On these grounds, he 
would now attempt to lay before the house the proposal of his majes- 
ty's government, and to explain those measures which they considered 
necessary to allay the evils which agitated the country, particularly 
in the sister kingdom, and for adjusting and for ever setting at rest 
what was commonly called the catholic question. 

The chief cause of the opposition which had been raised out of 
doors was, he believed, the opinion that this question involved religious 
and not political considerations — there was an apprehension that there 
was something inconsistent with the protestant religion in the con- 
cession of civil privileges to the Roman catholics. This was an as- 
sertion which he begged leave to deny. The question was a political 
question only. It was a question which must be decided, not with 
reference to religious opinions, but on principles and feelings of expe- 
diency. But supposing for a moment the question to be one of a re- 
ligious kind, had we by coercion hitherto succeeded in propagating 
and extending the protestant faith ? Would it not be natural that 
by concession we might give an opportunity to the catholic to con- 
sider the difference in the two creeds, and the grounds of those dif- 
ferences, which he would never take as long as he saw his religion 
the object of legislative hostility. Would there not be a better chance 
for the success of protestantism if fair play were given to it by doing 
away with catholic disabilities ? An objection had been drawn from 
the coronation oath, but this objection he had uniformly rejected. It 
was never urged by Mr. Pitt ; it was never urged by lord Liverpool, 
who was a uniform opponent of the measure ; and he (Mr. Peel) con- 
fessed that he thought it impossible that any one could read that oath 
with attention, and say that the removal of the civil disabilities of tiie 
Rcmian catholics was inconsistent with that oath. He would say no- 
thing of the incorporation of the catholic church in the state, but the 
removal of civil disabilities from the catholics was certainly, in his 
opinion, not inconsistent with that oath. He anticipated that many 
objections, resting upon the act of union with Scotland, would be 
urged against him. *^' But," said the right honourable gentleman^ 
" I entreat gentlemen of all parties to approach this subject in the 
spirit of mutual concession. I entreat them to consider whether the 
basis on which it is founded is not right ; to look at the ultimate ob- 
ject which it is to secure ; and if it be a great and imp(»tant object,* 
which in my conscience I believe it to be, not to let slight and paltry 
objections lead them to forega the advantages which may be rationally 
expected from it, or to refrain from averting the dangers which every 
mkn sees must be incurred, if the atten^>t at adjustment fails. I 
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implore them to recoDect that there have been before now great oc- 
casions in our history in which minor objections were neglected in 
order to obtain important benefits." The right honourable gentleman 
referred to the act of union with Scotland, the passing of the septen- 
nial act, the restrictions on the regency, and the act of imion with 
Ireland, as events in which ordinary considerations and fixed princi- 
ples had been overlooked in order to benefit and tranquillize the 
country. Mr. Peel then proceeded ta explain the principle upon 
which the measure of government was formed, and to state the dif- 
ferent details of it. " The principle and basis of this measure," said the 
right honourable gentleman, *' is the abolition of civil distinctions and 
the equality of political rights. There may be exceptions, and there 
may be regulations of this principle, but they will all be introduced 
upon special grounds. Having laid down such a rule, I feel that I 
have a right to demand the consent of the Roman catholics to the 
other measure, which I have to propose, as part of the greater measure 
for their relief. One other principle pervades this bill, and that is, 
the maintenance in fact and in word, of the protestant religion as by 
law established ; its doctrines, its discipline, and its government. We 
have to reconcile two great objects, the restoration of civil privileges 
to the Roman catholics, with the fiill and perfect security of the esta- 
blished church/* The right honourable gentleman then proceeded to 
explain the details of the measure. He proposed to repeal the penal 
laws in Ireland and in Englsmd, as feur as they related to real property 
enjoyed by Roman catholics, and that they should be entitled to en- 
joy landed property on the same terms with other dissenters, in case 
of any omission on their part to take the oaths appointed by the penal 
laws. The next question was, as to the admission of Roman catholics 
to political power. " My opinion is," said he, '* that unless you admit 
Roman catholics into parliament, all yoiu: other concessions of politi- 
cal power to them will avail you nothing. They will only serve as 
instruments by which they will assist themselves to maintain tlie 
struggle against you. Therefore, I propose, by my bill, that the Ro- 
man catholic peer and the Roman catholic gendeman shall be eligible 
to take their places as members both in this, and the other house of 
parliament. I also think that it is desirable to place them entirely on 
the same footing with the protestant members of the legislature. I 
tloubt the policy of placing any restriction on the number of Roman 
catholics to be returned to this house, and for this reason ; that prac- 
tically it will be difficult upon any just principles to carry such a re- 
striction into effect. Supposing that the law were, that not more than 
forty Roman catholics should be eligible to parliament at the same 
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jtime, nothing would be so difficult as to apply the restriction after 
more than forty members were returned to this house, and to say 
which of tiiem ought to be sitting members. Nothing would be more 
difficult than to apply it at the time of a general election ; to decide, 
supposing more thaja forty Roman catholic candidates were proposed, 
which of them should be considered eligible, which not. I object 
upon still higher grounds to any restriction being placed upon the 
number. I think that if we say that you shall return thirty or forty 
Roman catholic members as the especial niunber of those who are to 
be charged with the care of Roman catholic interests, we shall do that 
which we ought above all things to avoid ; we shall make them com- 
bine ; we shall hold them up to the country and to their constituents 
as a sacred band, who are charged with the interests of the Roman 
catholics; we shall separate them from the protestant members of 
the house, and shall constitute them a distinct body, which will 
have at heart the promotion of the Roman catholic interests, and per- 
haps the subversion of the protestant church. I therefore propose to 
let the Roman catholics enter this house on the same principle as the 
protestants of the established church, and as the dissenters from it, 
there being no distinction whatever made between them. I have also 
considered with great attention a recent proposal of a right honourable 
friend of mine, to limit the questions on which Roman catholic mem- 
bers are to vote. Notwithstanding the ingenious plan of my right 
honourable friend, I think that it vould be difficult to determine the 
questions which relate exclusively to the interests of the established 
chiurch, and it might be that questions which nominally relate to the 
established chiurch might not be those in which its interests are really 
involved. If the Roman catholic were inclined to speaks and pre- 
cluded from voting on such questions, injury might be inflicted as ef- 
fectually by an able man, with party ties and connexions, making en 
inflammatory speech, and then leaving his party to support it by their 
votes, if he spoke, as if he were entitled to vote. On the whole, I 
am of opinion that such a restriction would be a departure frY)m the 
bill, which I have before said is the abolition of all distinctions, and 
the equality of political rights." He was sure that it woiild be a 
great relief to the Roman catholic, and a great satis&ction, he believed 
he might say, to many protestant^nembers, to hear that he proposed 
,to repeal the declaration against traosabstantiation ; reserving that 
d^laration for certain cases of necessity, which he should hereafter 
di^cribe. He proposed, he repeated, to repeal that declaration as fiur 
as regarded the admission to office. That declaration against tran- 
jsubstantiation never was intended by its framers as a religious test. 
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It was invented in the reign of Charles the second, and was merely 
used as an instrument of exclusion against the Ronian caitholics. 
When that exclusion was to be removed from the Roman catholics^ 
there could be no reason for allowing the test of exclusion to remain 
unrepealed ; for it would be extremely painful to any man of feeling 
to declare the religion of the Roman catholic member who followed 
him to the table impious and idolatrous. He proposed also to relieve 
the Roman cathoHcs from the oath of supremacy, leaving the ancient 
oath of supremacy to be still taken by protestants. He hoped that 
the time would shortly come in which Roman catholic members would 
consent to take the oath of supremacy as it was taken by their an- 
cestors in the reign of queen Elizabeth. At present] they mi^t per- 
haps object to it : and therefore, to ease tender consciences, he in- 
tended to substitute another in lieu of it. He should propose that 
^oman catholics should take an oath which would relieve them from 
the necessity of taking the oath of allegiance, and the oath of abjura- 
tion, because they would both be incorporated in it. The Roman catho- 
lics would still remain subject to those oaths, because they would form 
part of the new oath, which he proposed to have administered to 
tiiem, and which would give us all the security which we can expect. 
It differed slightly from that which had been proposed in the various 
bills brought in by Mr. Grattan, Mr. Plunkett, and the honourable 
member for Westminster, and he thought it desirable that this should 
be the only oath administered to persons who professed the Roman 
catholic religion. In conformity with the principle he had already 
declared, the bill proceeded to render Roman catholics admissible to 
all corporate offices in Ireland. He had always thought that admis- 
sibility to every office connected with the administration of justice was 
one of Ae most valuable privileges which could be conferred on the 
general body of the Roman catholics. At present, the Roman ca- 
tholic was excluded by law from the office of high- sheriff, and indeed 
frx)m every office in the superior courts of justice ; but by the bill he 
proposed, they woiild be equally eligible with the protestant to every 
office connected witii the criminal justice of the country. With re- 
spect to military offices, ihe Roman catholic was at present practically 
capable of taking any employment which might be assigned him in a 
military capacity, with the solitary exception of that of commander- 
in-chief. He now came to consider the propriety of admitting them 
to the higher civil offices of the state : and he thought that no harm 
could arise from yielding to the Roman catholics this achnission. He 
doubted the wisdom of qualifying the Roman catholic to receive a fa- 
vour from the popular branch of the constitution, and of leaving him 
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disqualified to receive a £Etvour from the crotvn ; of allowing him to ac-* 
quire distinction by flattering the prejudices and courting the i^plause 
©f the people, and of depriving the crown of the power to reward him 
for any exertions which he might make in support of its honour and 
dignity. In order to leave the avenues of ambition in parliament 
open to the Roman catholic, he was of opinion that we ought to render 
him capable of being employed in the civil service of his country. He 
proceeded, in the next place, to consider the exceptions with which 
he proposed to accompany the bill. The leading principle on which 
the exceptions should be founded, should be their connexion with 
duties or offices connected with the established church. The only 
offices from which he proposed to exclude the Roman catholics, were 
those of the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and of the lord-chancellor of 
Chreat Britain, He also meant to exclude catholics from the appoint- 
ments to any of the imiversities, or colleges therein, or institutionr 
upon protestant foundations, such as Eton, Westminster, Winches* 
ter, or any ecclesiastical schools of the same kind. The privileges 
and nonnnations to these establishments it was intended to maintain 
inviolate ; in addition to which he meant to retain the law against 
even presentations by catholics to places of this kind : and he pro* 
posed further, that in case a catholic held, by virtue of his situation or 
property, any office of church patronage, that such influence should be 
exclusively vested in the crown. He further proposed that it shouki 
not be lawful for any catholic to advise the crown in the investiture or 
distribution of any ecclesiastical dignity in the established church o{ 
England or Ireland. 

"These, sir," continued Mr. Peel, "are tiie reservations which I 
make in behalf of the rights, privileges, and immunities of the esta*^ 
blished church. These are the exceptions which the intended bill 
will give to satisfy the just expectations of the protestant mind ; but 
be it remembered, that they rest upon specific grounds, and do not in 
the slightest degree invade the great principle upon which the biB 
proceeds of an equalization of civil rights^ I believe I have now stated 
enough of the outline of the proposed measure to enable the house to 
judge of its import, I ought to mention that I intend the proposed 
oath to apply equally to the Irish and Scotch catholics, I would now 
ask, can it be denied by any impartial man that we have gone fiur to* 
wai'ds satisfying the just wishes of the catholics ? Can it be denied 
that this adjustment is proposed in a spirit which ought to give the 
most ardent advocate of the catholics content and satis&ctiou ? This 
being the case, I say then, we have a right to require from him and 
his adherents, that our measure shall be met on his part and on theirs 
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with a corresponding dispodtion to afford ftiir satisfaction td the pro- 
testant mind. We give him the fair eligibility to which he asserts a 
claim ; the catholic, in his turn, is bound to give us whatever fair 
concession is not inconsistent with his religious principles. Upon ge-^ 
neral grounds of expediency, I admit he may cavil or complain of cer- 
tain conditions ; but, as a catholic, I contend he has no right to make 
such a complaint ; for we have conceded to him the removal of the 
harrier which separated him from his protestant fellow- subjects." 

Mr. Peel then reviewed, at great length, the state of the elective 
franchise in Ireland, and pointed out the alterations which he intended 
to propose in it, and the reasons upon which those alterations were 
founded. After referring to the evidence taken on this subject in 
1 825, and contrasting the . 40s. freeholds in England with those in 
Ireland, the one being mostly in fee, the latter derivative, he pro- 
. ceeded thus : '* The general opinion of those examined before the 
parliamentary committees was in favour of raising the franchise to 
^20. For my part, however, I consider that augmentation would 
be rather too violent an alteration, and I prefer to take rather an in- 
termediate course. I confess I shall be satisfied with a ^6 10 franchise, 
and I think it sufficient to afford a reasonable presimxption that we 
shall raise the character of the voter. I abstain from going into the 
details of this measure respecting the ^810 freeholds, and confine my-? 
self to the general principles which will form its basis. I will not 
interfere with leases for life, with the class of freeholds ; nor do I 
mean to meddle with the tenant-laws of Ireland. All I shall do is, 
to raise this nominal 40s. freehold to a real ^10 franchise. I do not 
propose to extend this restriction of the elective fr'anchise to corpo- 
rate towns, and I do so in perfect fairness ; for I do not think it 
would be quite fair to extend it to them, while I left the right of the 
corporations to make freemen undiminished. Were the freel^old 
franchise within their jurisdiction raised to ^10, a corporation could 
overpower the public voice by the exercise of their right to make 
freemen. I cannot, I know, vindicate this part of the measure, ex-* 
clusively as a defence of protestantism, because I admit that the ma-, 
jority of the ;610 freeholders, in the south of Ireland, will be Roman 
<^tholics ; but they are likely to be independent men and free agents, 
and to raise an impartial voice in the exercise of their right/' The 
remaining branch of the question to which he should now proceed^ 
related to the subject of ecclesiastical securities. He was not insen- 
sible to tiie arguments that had been brought forward in favour of a 
pecuniary provision for the ministers of the Roman cathoHc religion,, 
jand an ecclesiastical incorporation of that church with the state ; and 
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he was also aware of the advantages described as likely to result 
from such a procedure. He confessed, however, that if these secu- 
rities, growing out of a provision for, and an incorporation of the Ro- 
man catholic church with the state, were to be made the subject of 
negotiation and compact with the see of Rome, he saw the greatest 
difficulties in arriving at any such result. It would also be a mea- 
sure more repugnant to the feelings and principles of the inhabitants 
of this country than any other that could be devised. He was not at 
all sure, indeed, in the present temper of the Roman catholics, and 
with their present feelings, that such a measure would be acceptable 
to them; and it would be a departure from our great principle of 
maintaining the inviolability of the doctrine and discipline of the es- 
tablished church. . Under these circumstances, then, if he were asked 
what security in the way of affording a stipend to the Roman catholic 
clergy, or exercising an interference or control over their church, he 
was prepared to suggest ; he at once said he had none. He had no 
intention to propose an incorporation of the Roman catholic religion 
with the state ; he had no intention to give that church a qualified 
establishment. He proposed that the Roman catholic religion should 
be placed, not on the footing of establishment, but upon the footing 
of dissent. At the same time, there were some regulations which it 
appeared to the members of his majesty's government that they were 
imperatively called upon to introduce. He alluded to regulations 
connected vrith the Roman catholic religion. In former bills that 
had been brought forward on this subject, a power was reserved to 
the crown to exercise a negative on the appointment of Roman ca- 
tholic bishops. A provision was also contemplated with respect to 
the inspection of the intercourse subsisting between the see of Rome 
and the Roman catholic church in Ireland. His objection to the 
** veto" was, that it would be considered, and not unjustly, as the 
commencement of a qualified establishment, with regard to the Roman 
catholic church. At once, then, he abandoned the idea of a veto; 
first, because it afforded no rational security ; and, in the second place, 
because objections might possibly be made by the Roman catholics 
towards our exercise of such a power, which objections it was not 
worth while to raise. So likewise with regard to the spiritual* inter- 
course that subsisted between the see of Rome, and the Irish Roman 
catholic chiurch : with respect to a power of examination to be vested 
in the hands of the government of this country, he was not at all sure 
whether or not an objection would be made by the Roman catholics, 
but he did not desire to inspect the correspondence, and therefore felt 
no wish to raise the question. He had much rather the secretary of 
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state should have no more to do with the spiritual afiairs of the Roman 
church, than he had to do with the internal discipline and regulations 
of the Wesley an methodists. The great advantage of settling this 
question, and composing the differences at present existing in Ireland, 
consisted in this ; that after we had set this matter at rest, we should 
be enabled to demand any securities that might be necessary. We 
should then be able to maintain a high, independent, and imcom- 
promising tone towards the Roman catholics of Ireland, and legislate 
for them as for others of his majesty's subjects. There were some 
points which, he conceived — ^in no respect trespassing on any legiti- 
mate privileges or discipline of the Roman catholic religion — might 
be so arranged as to afford great satisfaction, and a sense of security 
to the protestant mind. With this view, he thought it fit to provide, 
that when Roman catholics were admitted to the enjoyment of corpo- 
rate offices, and other offices of a similar nature, in no case, and 
under no pretence whatsoever, should the insignia of office be taken 
to any other place of worship than a place of worship of the esta- 
blished church ; that the robes of office should not be exhibited in any 
other place of religious worship except the protestant church; and 
that the insignia of office, if carried in any religious ceremony, should 
be alone carried in the ceremonies of that church. He further pro- 
posed that the episcopal titles and names made use of in the church of 
England, should not be assumed by members of the Roman catholic 
church. Bishops they were, and had, among other privileges, a right 
to^^ercise the power of ordination, which was perfectly valid, and 
was even recognized by oiu: own church ; but he maintained it was 
not seemly or necessary for them to assimie the styles and titles that 
properly belonged to prelates of the established church. There was 
another point also, with respect to which the bill that it was the inten- 
tion of government to introduce would make a provision ; the exten- 
sion of orders and communities bound by monastic vows ; and more 
particularly to the order of Jesuits. With the existing communities 
he did not propose to interfere to any considerable extent. However, 
it was tolerably manifest that we ought to know the numbers of 
these societies, and who were the members of them ; and with a view 
to obtain this information, the bill would take precautions against the 
future arrival of Jesuits, render a registration necessary of those who 
were here at present, and prevent the extension of communities under 
religious or monastic vows, which were in no way necessary to the 
free exercise of the Roman catholic religion. Such would be the 
principal heads of the measure, which it was the intention of his ma- 
jesty's ministers to call upon parliament to adopt. He would propose 
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to die house to resolve itself into a committee, for the purpose of 
adopting a resolution, which would be the foundation of a bill for the 
admission of Roman catholics to civil privileges ; and he intended^ 
after the resolution should have been agreed to, to move for leave to 
bring in a separate bill for the regulation of the elective franchise. 
When parliament approached the principles of the measure, he trusted 
they would do so in a calm and dispassionate manner, and consider 
the question with a desire to ensure the public safety, and bring about 
a satisfactory result. Let aU bear in mind, what would be the conse- 
quence if this measure were to be rejected. It was a measure which 
proceeded on the principle of applying equally and impartially to all. 
He did not mean to say that specious, perhaps even solid, objections 
might not be made to it : objections might be brought forward against 
every measure of an extensive and complicated nature, and the present 
was one of that description. ** Depend upon it (continued the right 
honourable gentleman) we never shall settle the catholic question, if 
every man is determined to settle it in his own way, and according to 
his own peculiar views and wishes. We shall never settle it tffl 
every man is determined that it shall be settled. Talk of dangers ; I 
ask whethsr there is not a chance, and a strong one, that by uniting 
the protestant mind on this subject, we shall be able to find new and 
sufficient securities, whenever they are required, against any dangers 
that might by possibility arise out of the setdement of this question. 
I ask the Roman catholics whether these concessions are not suffi- 
cient ? whether they do not afford good ground for the sanguineL^^- 
pectatioiis entertained by those who have for years advocated this 
question, that the most beneficial results will flow from its adjust- 
ment ? God grant that the removal of the disabilities that have so 
long affected our Roman catholfc fellow-subjects, may be attended by 
the desired effects, and assuage the civil contentions of Ireland! 
That by the establishment of a free and cordial intercourse between 
all classes of his majesty's subjects, mutual jealoilsies may be removed, 
and men taught, instead of looking at one another as adversaries and 
opponents, to respect and value each other, and to discover the exist- 
ence of qualities on both sides that were not attributed to either ! 
Perhaps I am not so sanguine as others in my expectations of the 
future ; but I have not the slightest hesitation to say, I fiilly believe 
that the adjustment of this question in the manner I propose, will not 
only give much better and stronger securities to the protestant interest 
and the protestant establishment, than any that the preseut state of 
things admits of; but also avert evils and dangers impending and im- 
mediate. I trust by the means now proposed the moral storm may 
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be lulled into a calm, that the waters of strife may subside, and the 
elements of discord be still and composed. But if these expectations 
be disappointed ; if, unhappily, civil strife and contentions shall still 
take place ; if the differences existing between us do not arise out of 
artificial distinctions and unequal privileges, but if there be something 
in the character of the Roman catholic religion, forsooth, a something 
not to be contented with a participation of equal privileges, or any 
thing short of superiority, still I shall be content to make the trial. 
If the battle must be fought ; if the contest which we would now 
avoid cannot be averted by those means ; let the w^orst come to the 
worst, the battle will be fought for other objects, the contest will 
take place on other grounds. . The contest then will be, not for an 
equality of civil rights, but for the predominance of an intolerant re- 
ligion. Under these circumstances, we shall, on entering the contest, 
have dissolved the great moral alliance that existed among the Roman 
catholics in consequence of those disabilities ; we shall have with us 
those great and illustrious authorities that long supported this measure, 
and which will then be ranged upon our side ; and I do not doubt 
that in that contest we shall be victorious, aided as we shall be by the 
unanimous feeling of all classes of society in this country, as demon- 
stt-ated in the numerous petitions presented to this house, in which I 
find the best and most real securities for the maintenance of our pro- 
testant constitution, aided, I will add, by the union of orthodoxy and 
dissent, by the assenting voice of Scotland, and, if other aid be ne- 
cessary, cheered by the sympathies of every free state, and by the 
wishes and prayers of every free man, in whatever clime, or imder 
whatever form of government he may live." The right honourable 
secretary concluded by moving the following resolution: **That the 
house resolve itself into a committee of the whole house, to consider 
of the laws imposing civil disabilities on his majesty's Roman catholic 
subjects/' 

Loud and protracted tiheeting followed the conclusion of 
the speech of the right honourable gentleman, who towards 
the close of his address appeared to suffer from exhaustion. 
His speech occupied nearly four hours aod a quarter, in the 
delivery. Throughout he was listened to with the most pro* 
found attention, and, at times, the cheers of applause, from an 
immense majority of the house, were so loud and continued, 

T T 
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as to be heard in Westminster hall, and the passages leading 
to the lobby. 

IVfr. Banks was strongly opposed to the measure ; and was 
followed on the same side by Mr. Trant, and sir H. Inglis. 
Mr, O'Neill (of Hull) expressed himself warmly in favour of 
the bill, and said that any thing short of emancipation would 
be rejected with scorn. 

Sir G. Murray said he had never before stated his opinions on the 
question, and once only had he voted on any measure connected with 
the question, which was in the association suppression bUl of 1825. 
He was at that time in favour of emancipation ; but felt no hope of ils 
success, until it was brought forward imdei: proper auspices. Since 
that period he had had a military command in Ireland, and had also 
filled the office of lord-justice. The result of all his observations in 
a civil and military capacity was, that Ireland must ^ither advance or 
recede. We might indeed retrace our steps by the sword, but such 
a frame of society would bear no analogy to the British constitution. 
He held every exclusion to be an infringement of its principles. It 
had been his fortune to have spent the greater portion of his life in 
the military profession, and it had been his constant endeavour to free 
his mind from those prejudices which he lamented to*find existing in 
civil societies ; for in the army they knew of no religion which distin- 
guished the protestant from the catholic ; who dwelt in the same tents» 
who fought in the same ranks, who together mounted the breach, only 
excited by the noble emulation as to w^ho should best serve his coun- 
try in its hour of danger ; and together, when they fell in the battle 
field, they were laid in the same grave, carrying with them the same 
bope in the one Redeemer. It had been represented that the cabinet 
had been subject to intimidation. From whence could intimidation 
arise ? When he commanded in Ireland, he had felt no intimidation, 
either from the catholic association, or from the multitude which that 
body swayed. There was a power in the state against which the 
power of the catholics was a mere nothing ; but, when he considered 
the eflfect of disunion in that country, there was then ground for in- 
timidation, because no army could protect a man against private out- 
rage. The duty of government was, not to rouse one part of the 
people against another, but to protect the whole, and to secute to all 
equal rights and equal privileges. 
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Lord Milton complimeuted the last speaker on the elo- 
quence he bad displayed, and expressed his approbation of 
the simplicity of the measure proposed by ministers, and the 
straight-forward manner in which Mr. Peel had introduced 
it. 

The bouse adjourned at half-past twelve o'clock. 

On Friday, there was a very full attendance of members ; 
and on resuming the debate Mr. C. Grant rose. 

He commenced by observing, that the necessity of the measure 
had been altogether denied by some ; by others it had been considered 
as remote ; but the period was now arrived when, as the necessity 
was very generally acknowledged, it could no longer be viewed as re- 
mote. Up to this year it had been said that the question of catholic 
emancipation was only interesting to a few individuals, and was totally 
uninteresting to the people of Ireland. The people had now refuted 
that assertion, and had come forward voluntarily and indentified them- 
selves with the catholic association. What, he would ask, were the 
groimds of resisting the claims of the cathoHcs to political power? 
That their religion was incompatible with their allegiance to their 
sovereign. Yet, in every bill which had been passed to relieve the 
Roman catholics, this principle was abandoned, and the act proceeded 
with the declaration that they were loyal subjects. The member for 
Oxford had last night said, that the government were not yet reduced 
to the necessity of, concession. He had said that a united ministry 
might be formed, and that the protestants might be rallied and sup- 
ported by the army of England to keep down the efforts of the catho- 
lics of Ireland. This was what his honourable friend called moral 
force. The honourable member seemed to be of opinion that civil war 
was impossible. He would only refer him to a period of thirty years 
ago, when what he believed to be impossible was actually accom- 
plished. The duke of Wellington, who had been used to military 
command, when a crisis arrived, had not recourse to power, but to 
conciliation ; whereas his honourable friend, who, he believed, had 
not been much used to military command, when that crisis arrived, 
would have recourse to his system of moral force ; an appeal to the 
bayonets of the protestants of Ireland, supported by the bayonets of 
the army of England. The principle of exclusion could not be found 
in the bill of rights, and all the great authors, from Bacon to Burke, 
declare that the constitution is not an exclusive one. He regarded 
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the bill about to be introduced as an act of liberality ; an act of justice, 
done in a spirit which gave to it all the grace of a favour. A noble 
lord (Chandos) had declared that he thought the securities to be in- 
troduced in the proposed measure were good for nothing. In his (Mr. 
Grrant's) opinion the mesisure did not rely on those securities so much 
as on its own essential principles. The feelings of the nobility, the 
gentry, and the yeomanry of England were decidedly in favour of the 
established church ; and all those classes were united heart and hand 
against the errors of the Roman cathqlic faith, This was the real se- 
curity. For his own part he looked for securities in the affections 
not only of the people of this country, but more particularly of the 
people of Ireland. There would now be a united kingdom. He was 
sure that the day the bill received the royal assent would be for ever 
remembered in Ireland at their solemn meetings, and in their hours of 
conviviality, and that it would be remembered, not as the signal of 
disimion and discord, but as the pledge of tranquillity on the one hand, 
and of protection on the other, 

Mr, Brougham rose to express his entire and unqualified 
approbation of the measure. 

Mr, Fynes Clinton thought, it did not augur well for the peace of 
Ireland when they saw his majesty's government yielding their prin«- 
ciples and their long-cherished opinions for the purpose of piu*chasing 
a temporary respite from the power of the catholic association. Nqi. 
thing would satisfy the catholic clergy but the establishment of tbsk 
own church as. the national church. The whole argument of Mr. Peel 
had resolved itself into this ; *' Let us grant concessions now, that in 
* the event of another contest, we may be armed witii additional 
strength." An evident admission that an ulterior struggle was 
dreaded ; at the same time it was a strange course, to arm with ad^ 
ditional power those we expected to struggle with. 

Mr. North foUowed-r— '*The honourable gentieman is of opinion 
that the measures now proposed would not restore tranquillity to Ire^ 
land, as they did not contain any complete and adequate securities to 
prevent the catholics from seeking ulterior objects. The question i0 
not whether we have obtained new securities by the new measures, 
but rather whether we have parted with any securities, by leaving the 
situation in which we found ourselves. Can I believe that it is for 
the advantage of the established church to be looked upon as the cold, 
dark, and chilling obstacle interposed between the people and the 
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beams of royal favour; which crosses their path in every road to in- 
terest and honour. It does give a security to the established churchy 
when we throw down these barriers and obstacles, and when that dis- 
content shall be removed. We do give a security to the established 
church, by making its existence congenial with those feelings which 
make an essential part of our nature, and inspire us with sentiments 
of kindness and benevolence. The present state of Ireland plucks out 
the heart of religion, which is charity ; it sets man against man, and 
puts a canker into every heart ; and, if it be long continued, it will, I 
fear, put a dagger into every hand. Let not the honourable gentle- 
man imagine that there is any thing in the character of the people or 
climate of Ireland, that makes tumult and disturbance essential to their 
lives. It is in the law of the land, in the exclusive system, in the 
idolized ascendancy, which has so many impious and superstitious 
worshippers, that we must seek the causes of the evils that afflict Ire- 
land. The honourable gentleman (Mr. F. Clinton) had, throughout 
his speech manifested the most entire ignorance of the actual condition 
pf Ireland, and above all did he display his ignorance when he spoke of 
this measure as the price paid for the putting down of the catholic as- 
sociation. I can tell the honoin^ble gentleman this, the doors of the 
catholic association may be shut ; its orators, from the first to the last, 
may be silenced ; but still the direst agitation may exist and flourish. 
Will they still let the tribunals of Ireland be open ? If they will, then 
still will there be open a theatre for agitation. The most trivial law- 
suit, every decision of an Irish magistrate, on every subject, is taken 
1^) as a poHtical case, and gives rise to a feverish discussion on the ca-? 
tholic question. For these things there is but one remedy ; one com- 
plete, allrsufflcient remedy ; and it is that which the wisdoxn and 
prudence of the government, and the gracious kindness and conde- 
scension of the sovereign, have proposed ; to aflFbrd to the catholics of 
Ireland equal laws and privileges with the rest of his majesty's sub- 
jects. The catholic association will be extinguished when it is trans-, 
ferred to this house. Bring it here ! Let us graft their wild and energetic 
shoots on o^jr more matured and nurtured English stock ; and rely 
upon it, of the fruit which it will produce we need not be ashamed.. 
In the course of this discussion there has been a phrase so inapproprir 
ately used, that it has given me a disgust towards a rallying word, 
which I believe would never have been odious. I allude to the con- 
stitution of 1688. In the year 1688, it is true that we saw a great 
revolution carried into effect ; a revolution which established princi-- 
pies of great and vital importance, while it extinguished the absurd 
doctrine of an unalienable hereditary right of succession ; in short, it 
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established the absolute right of the legislature to provide, in every 
instance, and under all the varieties of circumstances, for the. happiness 
and security of the nation. If I understand the subject at all, that is 
the right way to read the history of the revolution of 1688, and I will, 
therefore, take the hberty of telling honourable gentlemen, if they be 
religionists, that they quote the bill of rights as the devil quotes scrip- 
ture ; or I will tell them, if they be lawyers, that they cite the case 
of the revolution like a weak and ignorant judge, who, startled by a 
precedent which he does not understand, makes use of it for the pur- 
pose of defeating justice, and of violating the very principle from which 
it took its origin. Honourable gentlemen have complained that tiiere 
was something premature in the measure now proposed. I never heard 
a more unfounded complaint. Let the house recollect what was the 
warning conveyed to it in the course of the last session, when that 
great measure for the relief of the dissenters passed through parli- 
ament. If that was not a warning, if honourable gentlemen did not 
then see what the signs of the times were, I can only say, that they 
appear to me to be like that stiff-necked generation, described to us, 
that would not have believed, even if one had risen from the dead. 
It seems to me that the well-known story of Mrs. Thrale's, about the 
three warnings, is very applicable to the opponents of the catholic 
claims just now : the house of course knows that, in the story to 
which I have just alluded, old Dobson complains that death has no 
business with him, because he has not received the three warnings 
that had been promised him, quite forgetting that at that very moment 
he was without the use of his limbs, had lost his sight, and was as 
deaf as a post. So it was with these honourable gentlemen. Here 
they are complaining that they have had no warning ; but I assure 
them that the case of old Dobson is very much in point, and that they 
are so like old men, that they must depart without any further warn- 
ing. As to the measure itself, I believe that it will give security to 
the government and to the state, and afford satisfaction, as the means 
of protecting the institutions of the country ; it will be the means of 
completing the imperfect measure of the imion of this coimtry with 
Ireland ; and, if I may be allowed to use the e^^pression, it is inserting 
the key-stone into the great arch of the poHcy and safety of the em- 
pire. Nay, sir, it will do more than this ; it will still the voice of fac- 
tion, it will extinguish the seeds of rebeUion, and, should foreign envy 
entertain any lurking hope of witnessing, through this medium, the 
downfiedl of British greatness, it will be utterly destroyed." 

Several members, among- whom were the marquis of 
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Blandfordy Mr. Estcourt, and coloDel Sibthorpe, opposed 
tbe bill. 

Mr. Peel rose to reply. The rigbt honourable gentleman 
refuted the charge of precipitation which had been brought 
against him, and then proceeded to notice the objections 
arising out of the unqualified nature of the emancipation pro- 
posed, and the inefficiency of the securities, and concluded, 
amidst great cheering, by contending that no answer, nor at- 
tempt at answer, had been given to his question of the pre- 
vious night, namely, what was to be done in the event of its 
being resolved not to grant emancipation ? 

The house then divided, when the numbers were — for the 
motion 348; against it 160; majority 188. The house ad- 
journed at three o'clock. 

The relief bill and the Irish elective franchise bill were 
brought up- on Tuesday, Marc}] 10, and the second reading 
of the former bill fixed for that day week. 

Meanwhile, these proceedings of his majesty's government 
had placed Mr. O'Connell and his friends in some degree of 
difficulty. However, it was determined to persevere on the 
ground of the election at Clare, and to oppose the petition 
against his return for that county. The case was argued by 
counsel before a select committee of the house of commons, 
which met on the 4th of March, to consider the merits of the 
petition. 

At the sitting of the committee, there were comparatively 
few strangers present, owing probably to a report that the 
committee were not to sit till 12. But soon after that hour, 
the room was crowded to inconvenience, and continued so 
throughout the day. 

Mr. O'Connell sat at the table along with his counsel. 
During parts of the day, he sat with his hat on, a privilege 
allowed only to members. 

The counsel for the petitioners were Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Adam, and Mr. Doherty, an Irish barrister. 

Those for Mr. O'Connell were Mr. F. Pollock, Mr. Al- 
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derson, Mr, C. Phillips, and Mr« Lyncb^ of the chancery 
bar. 

Mr. Walmesley, the clerk of the committee, read the peti- 
tion against the return of Mr. O'Counell, which set forth that 
on the hustings he (Mr. O'Connell) said he was ^^a Roman 
catholic, and would so continue till the end of his life ;" that 
" he would never take the oaths," &c. It also described cer- 
tain placards — acts of intimidation — commands of " vote for 
your religion," &c. 

Mr. Harrison asked whether it was requisite to read the 
whole of the petition? All the allegations were abandoned, 
except that as to the eligibility of Mr. O'Counell. The 
question, in fact, reduced itself to a question of law.- 

The chairman, after consulting with the committee, ac- 
quiesced. 

This case occupied the attention of the committee and 
counsel during three successive days, at the close of which, 
the chairman, lord Wm. Russell, declared that the committee 
were of opinion that Daniel O'Connell, esq. was duly elected 
member of parliament for the county of Clare. Although 
the return of Mr. O'Connell was thus admitted, the question 
as to the oaths to be taken by him was one of more difficult 
solution, and respecting which it was necessary to wait the 
result of the great measures then before parliament And 
when the clause in the bill which excluded him from a seat 
in that assembly was afterwards agitated, it reflected great 
credit on Mr. O'Connell's good sense and liberal feelings 
that he desired two honourable members to deprecate any 
opposition, on his account, to those provisions in the bill 
which appeared to exclude him from parliament except 
after a fresh election. The bill of course waa not framed 
to meet his particular ca^e ; but Mr. O'Connell might feel a 
very natural disappointment, if not resentment, at seeing the 
great labour of his campaign at Clare thrown away* He 
however, sacrificed his personal feelings in a very handsome 
manner, content to bear an individual defeat, rather than ob- 
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struct a great public cause. Mr. O'Connell, by this wise for- 
bearance, was acting in strict accord with the generous spirit 
of his countrymen, who, in all parts of Ireland, cheerfully 
submitted to the sacrifice of a portion of their rights^ for the 
sake of the more important benefits, secured by the great act 
of the legislature^ 

Very different was the course pursued by his majesty's at- 
torney-general, the only minister of the crown who had 
shewn any opposition to the wise and conciliatory measures 
now in contemplation. Sir Charles Wetherell continued to re- 
tain his situation in his majesty's councils to the very latest 
period in his power, and, as we shall see^ in his memorable 
speech, did every thing but insult the government of which 
he ranked the most inferior member. At length, however, as 
was indeed to be expected, he received the official intimation 
that the king had no further occasion for his services. 

On Tuesday, March 1 7,. Mr, Peel moved the order of the 
day; and on the question that the bill be read a second 
time. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull said he would take that opportunity to state 
very shortly the reasons which induced him to oppose the further pro- 
gress of this bill. He confessed that he had not heard any thing from 
the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Peel,) or from others, which did 
not seem rather calculated to evade a reason than to afford an apology 
for the alteration of their opinions. The honourable baronet then 
proceeded to examine the reasons which the right honourable gen^ 
tleman (Mr. Peel) had detailed to the house, as having operated on 
his mind to produce a chaage of opinions ; the state of Ireland, the 
position in which he was placed with reference to the house of com- 
mons, and the disunion which existed in the cabinet ; all of which ap- 
peared to him to be unsatisfactory. In continuing his observations, 
the honourable baronet remarked, " That it had been asserted by the 
honourable member for Winchilsea (Mr. Brougham,) not then present^ 
that the question was strictly political, and not at all a religious one« 
He was not surprised at that declaration as coming from that he* 
noiurable and learned member, for it was consistent with the opinions 
he had always advocated in that house ; but the case was very dif- 
ferent when the declaration was considered to be made by the right 
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honourable home secretary. That right honourable gentleman had, 
as well as himself and other honourable members, contended that the 
question was altogether a religious one ; for that if there were nothing in 
the doctrine of the Roman catholics incompatible with their admission 
to politicEd power, there certainly was nothing in their conduct as 
subjects. The objection was to the religious tenets, not to the poli- 
tical conduct, of the catholics. Indeed, not many months ago, Mr. 
Peel laid down explicitly, as the ground of his hostility to concession : 
" Can I leave out of account," said the right honoiurable gentleman, in the 
very last session of parliament **the pernicious tenets of the Roman 
catholics, fraught as they are with evil to the institutions of civil so- 
ciety?" But now the question was altogether political with him. 
He (sir Edward Knatchbull,) however, begged leave to tell him, that 
with a large body of the people of this country, the question was ex- 
clusively religious, and that they had some gromids for considering it 
so, he thought there would be little difficulty in shewing. He firmly 
believed that the Roman catholic religion and the protestant religion 
could not CO -exist together upon an equal footing. He was firmly 
convinced that "of these two religions" (to use the words which 
had been employed by the right honourable gentleman, Mr. Peel 
himself, on a former occasion) '* one or other must have the ascend- 
ency." There was another subject upon which he wished to say a 
word, the coronation oath. He (sir E. KnatchbuU) would not now 
pronounce an opinion on that subject. All he would say was, that 
there was a strong opinion prevalent out of doors, that the coronation 
oath stood dii*ectly in the way of the head of the government giving 
his consent to the passing of this measure. That opinion was ma- 
terially strengthened in the minds of the people of this country in 
consequence of the opinion which had been expressed by his late 
majesty on the matter, and the decided and unequivocal terms in 
which that opinion was declared. How that question would now be 
decided, he would not take upon himself to say ; but he could not 
avoid remarking, that there was a time when that question weighed 
strongly upon the minds of many members in that and the other house 
of parliament. But he would ask them for a moment to consider the 
painftJ situation in which the protestant monarch of this country may 
be placed by the removal of these barriers, which stood in the way of 
the acquisition of political power by the Roman catholics. He for 
one had considered that point deeply : it had weighed strongly on his 
mind, and he only wished that it had weighed strongly on the minds 
of his majesty's ministers. For himself he would say, that if they 
were to have a protestant monarch in future, God forbid that he should 
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be surrounded by catholic counsellors. True it was, that the chan- 
cellor of England must still be a protestant. But then the first mi- 
nister of the crown might be a catholic. If the measure now under 
consideration should pass into a law, there was no man more anxiously 
desired that it might accomplish all the good which was anticipated 
from it by its votaries and advocates ; but as he firmly believed that 
it would never effect such good, he should give it at present his 
most decided opposition. 

The chancellor of the exchequer was willing to give his honourable 
friend who had just sat down credit for having taken the course which 
he had pursued on this question from a conscientious conviction of its 
propriety ; but thought the measures adopted by the government in 
this instance were not similar to that line of proceeding of which he 
complained. The right honourable gentleman then alluded to some 
of the positions taken up by the last speaker, noticing particularly his 
assumption that the present was a religious question, in contending 
for which he had quoted, from the speech of Mr. Peel, the statement 
that one or other of the catholic or protestant religions must be the 
ascendant. On that point he (the chancellor of the exchequer) entirely 
concurred with his right honourable friend, and he would say that that 
was his justification for the course he had adopted in reference to this 
question. He would unhesitatingly assert, that the measure which 
had been recommended fix)m the throne to parliament had mainly for 
its object to make the protestant religion the ascendant. If the memi- 
ber for Kent were aware of the position in which the established 
church of that coimtry at present stood in regard to the Roman catho- 
lic population, he would at once admit that some great measure like 
this was necessary even for that establishment itself. It was only ne- 
cessary, in proof of what he asserted, to draw the attention of the 
house to the productions which emanated from the daily press on the 
subject of the church and its revenues, to refer to the laborious efibrts 
which were made to excite a hostile disposition against that church 
amongst the catholic population, and to the effects which a continual 
agitation carried on upon such a system produced upon the minds of 
the catholic people of Ireland. His attention had been directed to this 
subject for some time back, and allusions were made to the altered 
state of feehng amongst the catholic population in various letters 
which had reached him from different parts of Ireland, all complaining 
that the protestant clergy were not now viewed with the same respect 
by the people as heretofore — that the people had regularly combined 
against the payment of the church dues, and that there existed no 
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hope whatever of engaging their aflFections in future. Waa not that 
a situation in which it was at least unfortunate for the country to be 
placed ? It was to remedy such an unhappy state of things that his 
majesty's government had adopted the course which they were now 
pursuing ; they conceived that the present measure was calcidated to 
smooth away the asperities of party violence — to diminish the irrita- 
tion, and in a great degree to remove the prejudices, of the people, 
that they could be thus brought again to treat the ministers of the 
protestant church with that respect and attention to which their cha- 
racter and virtues so eminently entitled them ; and that it was only 
under such circumstances that that church could be employed afi an 
important engine in the moral improvement of that people. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that at a moment like the present, and 
in the existing state of this mighty empire, when she was bursting 
from the fetters which had so long constrained her energies and coT" 
rupted her strength, he could not but express his satisfeiction that Ire- 
land was about to vindicate herself from the charges of incapacity for 
moral improvement, and for the enjoyment of political liberty . After 
an almost endless, and he was going to say, fruitless, discussion whidi 
had taken place on this question — after the tide of eloquence whidi 
had at last triumphantly swelled the channels of public opinion — after 
the galaxy of talent had placed the question in its proper bearing, the 
great measure was to be brought to that termination which had been 
anticipated by statesmen of surpassing glory ; and it only remained 
for an humble individual like himself to attempt to assuage the too 
great triumph on one side, and perhaps of overstrained bitterness on 
the other. He stood in that house as the humble representative of the 
most protestant county in the most protestant part of Ireland — the 
province of Ulster. They were rich, prosperous, and happy. There 
w^ nothing to drive them from the peaceful fireside, and they fe}t 
grateful for the blessings they enjoyed, and they trusted that provi- 
dence would bestow on them a long continuance of their prosperity 
and happiness. It might be asked, for what reason should that por- 
tion of Ireland be marked out for such peculiar blessings ? why were 
the people so peculiarly situated ? The reason was obvious. They 
suffered under no restrictions — they laboured under no disabilities. 
No withering bhght had crossed the pathway they had trod. They 
had learned what every Englishman was bound to learn — that they 
were free. The cathoHcs were deserving of sharing with the protes- 
tants all the advantages they possessed. They were not met in that 
house to dispose of the tenets of the cathoHc church. Such questionfl 
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had long ago been set at rest. The protestants had repudiated the 
tenets of the catholic church, and he venerated and supported the op- 
position to those tenets. But this was in every respect a national 
question, and it involved the salvation of the coimtry. By grasping, 
as it had been well observed, the long lost but newly found energies 
of Irish prosperity, they would strengthen their own constitution. 
Was the conversion of Roman catholics to protestantism desirable ? 
If it were, he would undertake to say that there would he more con- 
versions in one hour after the removal of the catholic disabilities, than 
in a century of agitation and degrading restrictions. If increased 
strength were desirable, they would have it ten thousand fold from the 
confidence, the loyalty, the patriotism, which would spring from this 
measure. Was happiness their aim, it would be spread with enthusi* 
astic and overwhelming energy by the removal of religious disabilities. 
It had been said that the protestant church required certain securities. 
If the protestant church stood not on her own defence — if she did not 
rest on the character of her ministers, and upon the purity of her 
doctrines, she was not worthy of those exclusive privileges which some 
of her very anxious supporters had allotted to her. If, on the con- 
trary, her foimdation was on the solid rock, if it were based on the 
doctrines of true religion, of morals, of mercy and generosity, she 
needed none of those supports which some were so desirous to bestow 
upon her. The effect of the present measure would be, to unite the 
In^o countries in the bonds of peace and amity, to cement the interests 
and identify the feelings of two great and powerful nations ; to ratify 
and make perfect what had hitherto been unratified and imperfect, to 
change the source of rancour and heart-burnings into a source of pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Sadler, the new member for Newark, in addressing the house, 
felt that he was labouring under embarrassments from the great im- 
portance of the subject, and from the situation in which he was placed. 
He knew that in opposing the measure before the house, he spoke the 
Bentiments of a vast mass of what he had heard described as the ig- 
norant, the bigoted community, he meant the religious community of 
England, many of whom were as competent to decide the question as 
those who had taken so much pains to stultify them ; they were even 
much better able, as they brought to the question the light of common 
sense, and what was of greater rarity in these days, stability of prin- 
ciple. Before he ventured on one argument upon what he thought to 
be the principles of the British constitution, he might be allowed to 
jrevert tp what had been that evening the subject of general discussion. 
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It was the condition of Ireland that was to incline the house to make 
such tremendous inroads on the British constitution. It was asked 
what did they propose to do with respect to Ireland ? Could not Ire- 
land be saved otherwise than by the extinction of protestant ascend- 
ency ? No man who knew. any thing of Ireland, no man acquainted 
with the history of that country would attempt to attribute the dis- 
tress of Ireland, its difficulties, its disorders, to the protestant esta- 
blishment or catholic disabilities, for that distress existed in full force 
before the reformation, and consequently before protestantism could 
be guilty of that with which it was now accused. Every evil of Ire- 
land, that had existed from her first connection with England, had 
originated in her feelings herself a conquered country. Her lands had 
been parcelled out to strangers, upon the express condition of their re- 
aiding upon them, and afterwards upon the condition of their support- 
ing the protestant religion. These conditions had been entirely 
neglected. The evils of Ireland were clearly to be traced to what 
would render this or any other country distressed ; the desertion of 
those who owed every thing to their country. Employment had been 
taken from the people, and they had been driven to desperation. 
Could any man suppose that the proposition before the house could 
have any eff^ect upon the great mass of the people of Ireland ? Legis- 
late for Ireland, taking with you the lights of coromon sense and experi- 
ence ; go to the task with a warmth of benevolence, and with a kind- 
ness in your hearts ; introduce a moderate system of poor laws, and 
diffuse among the people of that country the benevolence of christian 
education. These means of improvement, although they had been 
ridiculed by theoretical folly, would be resisted by interestedness ; but 
they would in no long time regenerate Ireland. Ireland asked of the 
government a fish, and they gave her a serpent. She asked of them 
bread, and they proff^ered her catholic emancipation. This, he pre- 
sumed, was the practical and only comment which had been passed 
on his majesty's speech, the recommendation that parliament should 
take into consideration the condition, the whole condition of Ireland. 
He must say that the principles of the British constitution are built 
upon a system of exclusions and disabilities. It demanded pecimiary 
qualifications from all who exercised the functions of government from 
the legislators who make laws, from the magistrates who execute them, 
and from jurymen of every description. By the proposed measure a 
Roman cathohc may be first lord of the treasury. The place of the 
king, as a learned lord e;xpresses it, must, it appears, still remain pro- 
testant ; but some bigoted devotee of Rome may conquer his way to 
the royal presence, be his prime minister, and become viceroy over 
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him. What (continued the honoiirable member) after having esta- 
blished by a solemn act the doctrine that conscience ought to be left 
free and unrestrained, how do you apply it ? Why you propose to 
sear this brand high upon the forehead, deep into the heart of your 
prince, you render the scar more visible, the insult the more poignant, 
by making him the soHtary individual whose hereditary rank must be 
so held and transmitted. Freedom of conscience to all subjects, but 
none to your king ! ITirow open wide the portals of the legislature 
that a duke of Norfolk may take his seat in your senate, but hurl from 
his loftier seat there, the throne of this realm, a duke of Lancaster, if 
he exercise the same privilege, if he presume to have a conscience ! 
Whether the exception is introduced to blind the eyes of some under 
the guise of a security, or however intended, I will propose that, 
amidst this general emancipation, the king shall not be bound ; that in 
the very acme of liberal legislation the king should not receive a 
marked insult ; that his future rehgious professions shall be delivered 
from the taint of this solitary dictation ; that his conscience shall be 
free. I will move, sir, an amendment, omitting that clause. But, sir, 
this measure does not merely affect the feelings and the character, I 
say it touches the title, of the king? Reverse the attainder upon 
popery, and the natural consequences are obvious. Proclaim the 
equal right and eligibility of all reHgions to all offices of state amongst 
us, ye emancipators, and remind us of the miUions of subjects who 
demand the declaration and concession, and allude to the scores of 
millions who back their demand elsewhere, and the moment the king 
shall sign such a bill, in what position will you have placed him? 
The privileges of protestantism as hitherto maintained, constitute the 
royal title deeds of his august family ; that which became the actual 
transfer of this estate, which he holds in parliament and in the coun- 
try ; and in what attitude do his legal and constitutional advisers place 
themselves who recommend their surrender ? It was the very as- 
cendency, now a by- word of abuse, which first introduced into these 
realms the illustrious and patriotic line which now governs us ; which 
still forms at once the pillar and foundation of the throne; which 
combines its title with the very elements of our constitution ; which 
identifies it with our hberties ; which consecrates it with the sancti- 
ties of oiu* rehgion ; in a word, which proclaims by the unanimous 
suffrages of all our institutions as well as in all oiu* hearts, George IV. 
as the rightful king of the first protestant empire upon earth. It is 
true, that the act of settlement is yet, I believe, to remain an act 
which was with difficulty passed, and passed at least by a majority of 
one only ; by a parliament exclusively protestant; but it will be of 
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course more zealously supported, both as to its letter and spirit, by 
one partly papist. But, sir, I am adverse, for my own particular part# 
as a matter of taste as well as principle, from resting the royal title, 
which has hitherto been placed upon tlie broad foundation of national 
principle, and supported by all the analogies of the constitution, upon 
a mere act of parliament, or rather upon a reservation4n that act ; upon 
" inky blots and rotten parchment bonds ;" instead of the firm foun- 
dation of our protestant constitution. I feel persuaded, therefore^ 
tliat whatever becomes of the legal, the proposed measure touches the 
moral title of the king. For these reasons, I will, as an humble in- 
dividual, resist the present measure to the last. Mr. Sadler then 
descanted upon the contradictory motives by which the supporters of 
the catholic claims were actuated, and argued, that the circumstance 
of men avowedly hostile to tiie church establishment uniting with 
their political opponents to carry the question, was a sure indication 
that the destruction of protestantism was aimed at. The real object 
of attack (continued the honourable member) is the establishment ; or 
rather, its privileges and immunities. When a number of Roman ca- 
tholics shall have become seated in this house, that they shall not feel 
. disposed to lessen the influence of, and finally to destroy a church which 
they conscientiously abhor, is absurd. That they should not make 
common cause for a similar purpose with other parties inspired by 
similar views and feeling, is impossible. They will form the nucleus 
of a growing party, to whom the measures of the crown must always 
be rendered palatable, and who, consequently, will so fiax dictate the 
future policy of the country. Such has been the case in past times ; 
the most important events that have ever occurred in our history have 
been carried by far smaller majorities than these could form acting to<* 
gether, and consequently holding the balance between the other dif- 
ferent parties in the state ; such especially that of the revolution and 
act of settlement, deliverances which, if they could have been accom- 
plished at all, could have been secured only by wading to the liberty 
of England through seas of blood, had not popery been expelled £rom 
the legislature of the country. The honourable mmnber concluded 
by thanking the house for the attention with which they had heard 
him. He had spoken his sentiments si^cerely, out of respect for the 
protestant constitution, and not from wishing to impede the catholicfl 
in the proper exercise of any one of their rights. He wished it not 
to go forth that he had any personal hatred against the Irish Roman 
catholics. He respected their virtue, he revered their talents, and he 
admired them for their courage. He would not prevent them from 
enjoying the exercise of any one of the privileges of their religion* but 
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he must demtir to admitting them into the heart of our protestant 
constitution^ 

At an adjourned debate on the following day, Mr. Wilmot Horton 
said, it seemed to be a favourite argument with those who were now 
opposed to the catholics, that they ought to be deprived of all political 
power because it was impossible to prevent the catholics and the pro- 
testants from coming immediately into collision upon the subject of 
the rights of the protestant church. It happened that he was pos- 
sessed of some of the opinions of influential catholics upon that subject. 
At the time he made public that portion of his plan which prohibited 
Roman catholics from legislating upon any question connected with 
the emoluments or privileges of the established church, a relative of 
his, who was a prominent member of the Irish association (lord Ken- 
mare was supposed to be alluded to) assured him, that should catho- 
lics be admitted into parliament unfettered by any restrictions or dis- 
qualiflcations, he should feel it his duty to abstain from taking any 
part in the discussion, when the privileges of the established church 
came under consideration. This, too, was the opinion of Mr. Blount, 
the secretary of the English catholic association. This was the Ian- 
guage and the feeling of men of high honour and principle, but it 
made no impression upon those who were devoted to a system of ex- 
clusion, and who seemed to imagine that their boasted constitution 
was filmed for no other purpose than to perpetuate that offspring of 
illiberality. They had been told, on the evening before, by an ho- 
nourable member, that this bill would not prove a remedy for the 
evils of Ireland. He did not mean to say that the mere parsing of 
this hSl would have the effect of putting an end to the miseries of 
Ireland, or that it would at once remove the mass of crime and dis- 
sension which has been the growth of ages, but he contended that it 
would go far towards the commencement of reformation ; and that 
they must apply a remedy to the physical evils of Ireland, befcwe they 
could hope to improve the moral condition of its people. They had 
heard a good deal about securities, in the discussions upon this bill. 
Members who declaimed so much about securities were not sincere in 
their demand for them ; but still he had been of opinion that some-* 
thing in the shape oi security was calculated to allay the apprehensions 
of the timid, although he did not think that any measure of that kind 
could add to the security which they had already possessed in the 
honour of the catholics, and in their common interest for the preser- 
vation of the constitution of the country. If the protestants were 
satiated to remain under the protection of five-sixths of the infantry 
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of the empire, rather than under the protection of laws administered 
with impartiahty to all classes of his majesty's subjects, then the 
question must rest where it is ; but if they wished to put a termina- 
tion to such an unnatural state of circumstances, they must consent 
to the arrangement proposed. 

Mr. R. Grant said, that he had listened last night with considerable in- 
terest to the speech of the honourable member for Newark, and which 
he considered one of great ability. That honourable member argued 
the question on the supposition that catholics should not be, imder 
any circumstance, admitted without limitation into that house. He 
would only say, that he was confident that the number of catholics 
whom the present measure would enable to become members of the 
legislature, would not exceed the proportion of the wealth and re- 
spectability of the catholics to . the wealth and respectability of 
the protestants. He would contend that the ratio of catholic re? 
presentatives could not exceed that of protestant ; their respective 
interests in the state being considered. He would, however, frankly 
declare, that he should not like to see the catholic ratio of members 
of parliament smaller than the protestant. In the first place, such a 
due proportion of the protestant and catholic members of the legisla* 
ture would preserve pure that feeling of duty which a sense of com- 
mon interest and a fair representation in the state must give birth to. 
In the next place, it would equipoise any tendency either might have 
to encroach upon the supposed interests of the other ; and la$tly» and 
above all, such a proportion of catholic members would convince the 
people of Ireland and this country, that the measure of relief was a 
bona fide efficacious one ; not like those former ones, which worked 
very well on paper, but were of no practical benefit. The honourable 
member (Mr. Sadler,) when told of the state of Ireland, arising from 
a long system of misrule, came forward with a proposition for esta- 
blishing a legislative provision for the poor as the only specific re- 
medy. But at present the question was, how the discontent ^as to 
be allayed, how the plague was to be stayed in its progress. Do this 
by removing grievances tl\at had long oppressed the people of Ireland, 
«nd then the honourable member might submit Ins other remedies and 
preventives. No alarm need be entertained from the measure of go- 
vernment giving additicmal political power to the catholics. If the 
will to do injury to the protestant establishments existed, the power 
to exercise that will also existed; and all that the measiure could 
effect in that point would be to check and direct that power. In sup- 
porting it, he should therefore act in accordance with the prayer of 
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the protestant petitions, " to diminish and not to increase the political 
power of the catholics." Notwithstanding the declaration of the ho- 
notirahle member for Newark, he would contend that granting the 
catholics all they had so long and so anxiously, and so unremittingly 
sought for, and what every law of religion and nature entitled them 
to, was in the spirit of — ^was in fact perfecting the constitution. 
That the British constitution recognised the principle of exclusion as 
a permanent and vital principle, he (Mr. Grant) with every respect 
for the honourable member for Newark, would utterly deny. Equal 
protection to all was the leading principle of that constitution. Its 
spirit went not to divide the population of these countries into 
classes or castes, or to raise up a wall of separation between one class 
of fellow-citizens and another ; but, on the contrary, to place them 
b11 upon an equal footing, by the communication of equal rights and 
equal privileges. Divine providence, in joining together those coun«- 
tries by natural and indissoluble ties, admonished them to live to- 
gether as one and the same people, in the bonds of peace and mutual 
good- will. When they had such high authority on their side— "when 
the interests of charity, the conciliation of Ireland, and the security 
of the empire demanded their interposition, it was impossible for his 
majesty's government to have adopted any course different from that 
which they are now pursuing. They had brought forward this im* 
portent measure to effect the great object of restoring peace andtran- 
-quillity to the country. He would support it because he conceived 
that it would be followed by a train of blessings to the country ; and 
he would answer the objections of its opponents by quoting the beau- 
tiful sentiments contained in the conclusion of one of the speeches of 
the immortal Canning; "Let us rather, in the language of both li^ 
turgies, exclaim, sursum corda ! Let us raise our hearts to the dispen- 
ser of all good, and, with that elevation of soul, let us proceed in that 
^eat work which we have begun, and which, sooner or later, will 
-find its own way to the final consummation so devoutly to be wished 
by all good men." 

Mr. Trant said, that, notwithstanding the eloquent speech just de- 
livered, he still felt convinced that the establishment of the popish re- 
ligion would be one of the consequences of the measure, which was 
^wing to the clamour of the ** seven millions." He would oppose the 
present measure, because it tended to destroy that constitution for 
which their forefethers had fought and bled, in order to preserve its 
•blessings for themselves and their posterity. If this measure passed, 
-he believed that Ireland would become exclusively a catholic country. 
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Mr. Trant concluded by reading an extract from a pamphlet of the 
late lord Clare against concessions to the catholics, in which he en- 
tirely concurred, and he was resolved to give every opposition to the 
measure of government. 

Lord Palmerston said, the honourable member for Newark, who had 
last night spoke in that house for the first time, had, in his eloquent 
and able speech, thought it necessary to apologize for even touching 
upon the state of Ireland, an apology altogether unnecessary, and 
somewhat curious. The honourable member seemed to think that al- 
though the state of Ireland was the cause of the measure upon which 
he addressed the house, yet that he might deal with the poor-lawS| 
with political economy, with education, and with all other matteTS, 
but the great matter of all, the state of Ireland— the state of thf 
country most concerned in the question, was not to be mentioned a^ 
all. It was, however, upon a view of the condition of Ireland that 
he (lord Palmerston) was prepared to support the bill. The nobl^ 
lord then alluded to the state of Ireland, and after stating that it was 
the great reason why he supported this measure, he depicted its de«- 
plorable condition in glowing colours. In opposition to the measure, 
it had been observed, that if thirty, forty, pr fifty Roman catholics 
gained admission into that house, they would use their best endeavours 
to subvert the constitution, but it had not been exactly explained how 
they were to accomplish the task. It should be remembered, how-r 
ever, that although a small party might, by throwing its weight into 
nearly poised balances, give the preponderance to one, yet that the 
measures which it was supposed the catholics would be desirous to 
carry were of such a nature that they could succeed only when they 
could support them by a decided majority ; and that being the case, 
it was impossible that thirty or forty Roman catholics could efifect their 
adoption. But it was said that in the case of a tottering, weak mi? 
nistry, the Roman catholics might, by their co-operation and assist- 
ance, obtain a mastery. Such a supposition was absuixi. The very 
moment a ministry so misconducted itself it would be deserted by 
every protestant, and crushed by its own baseness or folly. If the 
catholics were dangerous, they had gone too far, but they could not 
recede ; and if they were not dangerous, they had not gone for enough. 
The elements of political power were numbers, wealth, and intelligence ; 
and these they had permitted to catholics to acquire. Yet while the ca- 
tholics were going on daily adding to their importance, they stUl went 
on discussing the danger if catholics should acquire any further p(^- 
jtical power^ Why, those persons who swayed the passions and coja? 
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inanded the actions of five or six millions of catholics, possessed poli- 
tical power, if there was'any meaning in words. He called upon the 
house to strip these men of the dangerous power they possessed — to 
convert them into supports of the empire ; he called upon the house, 
as skilful physicians, to extract tiie poison, and to convert it into a 
restorative. If the most ingenious tormentor of the hiunan race had 
endeavoured to devise a scheme for rendering Ireland miserahle, he 
could not have conceived a more effective one than the penal. In a 
pure despotism all might be contented, because all were alike ; but 
when freedom was given only to a part, there must be dissensions and 
heart-burnings. His right honoiurable friend (Mr. Peel) had asked 
those who opposed the measure what other course they would pursue, 
and the. honourable member for Newark had said, mulct the absentees, 
educate the poor, introduce the poor laws, and as a last remedy, a 
civil war. Absenteeism ! Make Ireland habitable, and the absentees 
would return. Educate the poor ! No ; if they wished to maintain 
the disabilities they should keep the poor in ignorance. Introduce 
the poor laws ! Why the Irish were charged with being an impro- 
vident people, the population was considered superabimdant. How 
then would the poor laws serve them ? Committees of that house 
had sat to endeavour to get rid of the curse of the poor laws in this 
country ; but it had never occurred to any one to think that their in- 
troduction into Ireland would confer a double blessing on that coun- 
try. As to a civil war, gentlemen said that they must come to it 
sooner or later, and that they were better prepared now than they 
should be hereafter. When the honourable member for Newark was 
better acquainted with the history of Ireland he would know that blood 
had been shed, and leaders had been tried and punished. True, those 
measures had succeeded for the moment, but they had ultimately only 
fixed deeper the barbed arrow of discontent into the hearts of the peo- 
ple. It was easy for honourable gentlemen, who lived secure in the 
})j£S8ing8 of pes^e, to talk of civil war. 

** He jests at scars who never felt a wound." 

Tliat barbarism which required civil war would not be sanctioned 
by the people of England. ' If the nation was glutted with peace, and 
like a smothered fire was ready to burst forth in flame, let it turn to 
another country, and not upon itself. England, he was sure, would 
recoil with loathing at the prospect of shedding fraternal blood. 
Whilst tiiey were debating about securities, dangers were increasing ; 
the groaning of the eartii warned its inhabitants of approaching con- 
vjjlsum, and the signs of the jdmes excited alarm. 
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The attorney-general hoped he might take the liberty of, saying 
that he had never bound himself to any party, and he could produce 
testimonials of the independent course which he had always followed. 
DiflFering in opinion from gentlemen on the opposite side of the house, 
he was now called upon, as the attorney-general of a protestant go* 
vemment, to deliver his sentiments on the question under the consi- 
deration of the house ; ^d he must throw himself on the good feeling 
and indulgence of the house, in endeavouring to perform the duty 
which he owed to himself personally, to the British parliament, to the 
people, and to that sovereign to whom he was nominally, but not 
practically, the servant. He therefore would presume, as a membei^ 
of parliament, who yielded in independence to no gentleman present, 
to deliver his sentiments on the subject under consideration. If, in 
the course of these discussions, any one expression should fall from 
him, carrying with it the complexion of ill-nature and asperity, h« 
would willingly revoke such expression. He wished not to speak in 
the language of ill-nature or asperity ; but he must say, that he never 
in the course of all his life, experienced so much pain as when he 
wajB told that that large proportion of the house, who conceived them^ 
selves to be led by the talents, the experience, and the learning of the 
right honourable the secretary for home aflfairs, were, on the first day 
of the meeting of parliament, to be utterly disbanded, left without m 
leader, cast forth and abandoned. He might presume that the house 
would give him credit for one quality — ^that of sincerity ; and he must 
«ay that he agreed with the honourable member for Kent, that with- 
out prior notice but with only seven days' notice, the protestant party 
in England, and the protestant party in that house, had been aban- 
doned and deserted, deserted by their leader, and cast away to the 
waves and the winds. Let no man suppose that he had the audacity, 
presumption, temerity, or folly to put himself forward as the substi- 
tute of that eminent and able leader, whom the protestant party .for- 
merly had, but he sincerely regretted, no longer possessedj^ in the 
person of his right honourable friend. A very eminent historian, Mr. 
Hume, had said, that a man could not, without the imputation of va- 
nity, speak more than a few words about himself; and he would en- 
deavour to avoid that imputation by saying a very few words more of 
his personal aflfairs. He certainly did not know whether he was not 
presiuning to address the house in the situation in which he was now 
standing, or whether he ought not to speak as the member for Hymp- 
ton. He was still the king's attorney-general, and the king's attor- 
jiey-general he would remain. He had declined to draw the bill now 
on the table of the house, because, looking to the oath which, lie bad 
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taken as attorney-general, he thought he should, by drawing that bill 
be abjuring his duty, and be drawing the death-warrant of the protes- 
tant church. That conclusion he came to after much anxious reflec- 
tion on the question, and he believed that if he drew what he con- 
ceived to be the death-warrant of the church of England, he should 
be betraying his duty as attorney- general as much as Noy betrayed 
his duty when he drew out the order for the raising of ship-money, 
or lord-chancellor Jefiiries, when he drew out the warrant of commit- 
ment of the protestant bishops to the tower. A noble lord had 
called, not by name, but by an allusion which could not be mistaken, 
on the person who was nominally the king's attorney-general, to state 
what were the grounds on which it was to be maintained that the ex- 
clusion of catholics from parliament was a principle of the constitu- 
tion. That was the challenge which the noble lord had thrown out, 
and which he was ready to meet. 

The right honourable and learned gentleman then undertook to 
shew by various historical deductions that the act of queen Elizabeth, 
which introduced the oath of supremacy, and the statute of Charles 
II. which introduced the oath of abjuration, although not recited in 
the bill of rights, were constitutionally and legally embodied in it. 
And that, in point of fact, all those restrictions against the admission 
of catholics into parliament, or places of trust, which existed before 
the revolution, were reestablished, renewed, confirm'ed, and en- 
forced by fresh additions by the bill of rights, and the statute of king 
William. In a subsequent part of his address, the right honourable 
.•gentleman, alluding to his majesty's coronation oath, by which he was 
bound to support the established church, observed, that if his majesty 
•chose to dispense with the obligations of that oath, he might do so, 
•but he (the attorney-general) would do no act to put him in jeopardy. 
These,, the right honourable gentleman said, were the grounds on 
which he refused, and would refuse, a hundred times over, to put one 
line to paper of what constituted that which he was pleased to desig- 
nate, "the atrocious bill before the house." He had no speech to 
eat up. He had no apostacy disgracefully to explain. He hsiA no 
paltry subterfuge to resort to. He was not in one year a protestant 
master of the roUs, and in the ^ext a catholic lord-chancellor. He 
would rather remain as he was, the humble member for Plymptbn, 
than be guilty of such apostacy — such contradiction, such unexplain- 
able conversion, such miserable contemptible apostacy. Referring to 
the state of Ireland, the right honourable speaker declared his con- 
viction that the measure before the house, so far from putting an end 
Jo the evils whidi had so long distracted that country, would lead to 
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new demands, which would be attended with an equal excitement of 
feeling as those then under discussion, and which might finally lead 
to the overthrow of the protestant establishment in that coimtry. 
His majesty's speech, he continued, did not intend that, with sevsn 
days* notice, a measure should be brought forward for the relief of 
the catholics ; no such thing. His majesty's speech advised that the 
whole state of Ireland should be considered. Had that been done ? 
He would appeal to the noble lord, the member for Cambridge (lord 
Palmerston.) He had talked of absentees, of the poor laws, and 
other matters relating to the internal state of Ireland, of the trade 
and conmierce of that country ; and these were the grounds for the 
noble lord's sustaining the bill. If that were the principle of the bill, 
it was not the principle of his majesty's speech. Instead of a hasty 
measure of emancipation, his majesty's speech had recommended the 
house to proceed to an inquiry : yet now, with a united cabinet, after 
seven days' notice, we were to proceed to emancipation without any 
inquiry into the state of Ireland. Many of the members of that 
house had no expectation of this measure, and that the protestant in- 
terests would be not merely abandoned, but cast off; nor could they 
believe it till they heard it read from the chair. Such an example of 
abandonment was without parallel. He (the attorney-general) did not 
think that the chronicles of this country could produce any thing ant 
simile aut secundum. 

The right honoiurable and learned gentleman then dwelt at consi- 
derable length on some of the minor details of the bill, especially 
with respect to the intended securities, which he thought totally inr 
adequate to answer the purpose contemplated by the advocates of the 
measure, and in conclusion, said, that he felt it necessary as an indi- 
vidual to declare his sentiments on this great question. Those prin- 
ciples he would not abandon from any considerations of office. But, 
as the attorney-general of the king, he could not consent to what he 
believed would be the death-warrant of the constitution of Ei^land^ 
and with this feeling he would give the measure before the bouse 
every opposition in his power. 

The honourable and learned gentleman sat down amidst 
loud cheers from those members opposed to concession. 

Mr. Peel rose. [As he rose the cheers of the supporters of the 
measure were mixed with those of the opposite side, so that it was 
some moments before he could proceed.] He began by observing 
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that about three-fourths of the speech which was just delivered os- 
tensibly on the principle of the bill ; about three-fourths of the de- 
fence of the sacred cause of the protestant constitution had rested on 
personal considerations. That defence had been made to rest on per- 
sonal imputations. He would say, that it partook much more of 
rancorous personal hostility, than of ardent attachment to the pro- 
testant constitution. What were the personal charges and impu- 
tations, and what did they prove ? why, that if this biU had been in- 
troduced fix)m personal interest, it shewed the height of folly and ab- 
surdity in those who introduced it. But was this so ? Was it not 
rather introduced at the sacrifice of party, and he would say, personal 
connexions ? These were sacrificed to promote the removal of the 
disabilities under which the Roman catholics laboured, but what dic- 
tated this sacrifice ? What was the cause of this alleged dereliction 
of principle, of consistency, of this disregard of party feelings and 
strong opinions ? a sense of duty which would relinquish all to accom- 
plish measures which were considered indispensable for the safety of 
the country. The time was not yet arrived when he (Mr. Peel) 
should be at liberty to state all the difficulties with which his noble 
friend at the head of the government had had to struggle with respect 
to the measures which had been introduced, or when justice could be 
fairly done to him and to those who acted with him. But the time 
would arrive when this would be done, and when he could satisfacto- 
rily explain why only a seven days' notice had been given of the 
measures which had been recommended in the speech from the throne. 
With respect to himself, as connected with the measures before the 
house, he had hoped, at one time, that he should have been able to 
have given his support, his entire and cordial support, to the intentions 
of his noble friend, in his capacity as a private individual. He was 
ready to pay the fiill penalty of what the honourable gentleman had 
been pleased to call his apostacy, by relinquishing office and return- 
ing his trust to his constituents ; but though he was ready to do this, 
let no man say that he w^ bound to adhere to a party, or to give his 
advice against what he thought necessary for the welfare of the coun- 
try. He would tell the honourable gentleman when it was he had 
determined to commit his fortune with that of his noble friend on this 
important question, and to abide by the result, be it what it might. 
It was at a moment when the difficulties of the question seemed to 
increase, on the day when the highest authcaities in the church de- 
clared that they could not give their support to the proposed measure i 
From that hour, happen what might, he was determined not to aban- 
don his post, but to give to his noble friend all the support he could^ 

Y Y 
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as a pubHc man, and to share with hun, as a minister, all the respon- 
sibility. 

The honourable gentleman who last spoke, must know as well as 
any man one circumstance connected with that point, that the com- 
mon law of the land was not found sufficient to put down the catholic 
association. By whom was the bill of 1825 framed, who was con- 
sulted upon it, but the honourable gentleman ? Had he since at- 
tended to its effects ; or if he found the association still in operation, 
had he ever referred to that act, and sought that its enactments should 
be enforced ? He (Mr. Peel) apprehended that the honourable gen- 
tleman, and those who agreed with him, would admit, that when 
that act of 1825 had ex|)ired, the common law was not found suffi- 
cient to afford a remedy for the evils which existed in the formation of 
the catholic association, or that any of them would have been willing 
to risk the consequences of leaving that body to be put down by the 
operation of the common law alone. They might argue this question 
for ten nights in succession, and endeavour to blink the real question 
as much as possible, but still that question would recur ; ** What was 
to be done with Ireland ?" not, he would say, merely for the catholic 
population of that country, but what for the protestant interests, and 
the safety of its protestant estabUshments ? They had in that country 
seven millions of inhabitants, two of them protestants of different de- 
nominations, and five of them catholics. There were among those 
millions, a large portion of one class of them opposed, politically op- 
posed, to a portion equally large, not of the others, but of the same 
class, and against the whole of the other class which constituted the 
great majority of the population. This population, he meant the 
5,000,000 of catholics, had increased, greatly increased, within the 
last thirty years in niunbets, in wealth, and intelligence. They were 
all united in their claim on the legislature of the country for an equal 
participation with their fellow-subjects of the rights and privileges 
belonging to British subjects. How was their demand to be met? 
By a united protestant people? No ; but by a protestant population* 
more than equally divided on the same question ; for it was not too mudi 
to say, that the larger portion of the landed and commercial wealth, 
and of the intelligence of Ireland, were in favour of the propriety (tf 
concession. He called on the house to read the history of the elec- 
tion for the county of Clare, to consider that it proved the catholics 
to possess a power which they knew how, and were determined to 
use ; and though that power might be noxious to themselves, it would 
not be the less injurious to protestants, a power which, though they 
knew its value, they would willingly give up for an equal admission 
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with their protestant fellow-subjects to the privileges of the coustiti^ 
tion. The right honourable gentleman remarked on the intense^ but 
sober enthusiasm, evinced by the people of Clare, the perfect discipline 
they had shewn, their abstinence from indulgences to which they were 
accustomed, their forbearances from every kind of excess, and their 
perfect and complete organization ; and contended that the contem« 
plation of such a union was awfiil, and could not be overlooked by 
any statesman. He ridiculed the notion of putting the people down 
by the sword, for they did not afford that chance to those who might 
be disposed to avail themselves of it. They contended not with such 
weapons, but by those which the law already placed in their hands, 
by the privileges already granted to them. The question again re- 
curred, what was to be done ? Was the elective franchise to remain 
as it was ? Or was it to be removed without any attempt to remove 
the causes of discontent ? 

The right honourable genderaan next referred to an authority 
which he believed would not be denied, that of an intelligent protes- 
tant clergyman, who had much experience of Ireland, to shew that 
the protestant religion had not gained in numbers by the penal code ; 
but that on the contrary, that of the catholics was gaining, and if 
those penal laws were continued, would gain the ascendency. There 
were no means at present of shaking the compact body which the 
Roman catholics formed ; they were inaccessible to the influence of the 
crown ; they were supported by a large majority in the house of com- 
mons ; and though he might wish, if it were practicable, to maintain 
the constitution in the state in which it existed in 1688, still, under 
existing circumstances, he thought it better to incorporate the Roman 
catholics into the constitution, than to continue to exclude them from 
it by enactments which only added to their strength, and increased 
their power. The constitution of 1688, continued Mr. Peel, was not 
more broken in upon by the measures now in contemplation, than on 
other occasions. An extension of privilege had been granted to the 
catholics by various legislative acts, which had received the sanction, 
and had even been frumed under the auspices of those who opposed 
the present bill. In connection with this subject, the right honourable 
gentleman took occasion again to notice the personal allusions con- 
tained in the speech of the honourable baronet who had preceded 
him, and who he described as having, in the course of the last night, 
•' poured out upon him a week of concocted sarcasms." The charge of 
apostacy, in particular, was repelled with great spirit, and thrown 
back with the most pointed effect upon his accuser, who, if a change 
in opinion constituted a sufficient ground for the stigma, had, by some 
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of his own admissions, laid himself open to the same reproach. The 
right honourable gentleman concluded his address in the following 
manner. '* One parting word and I have done. I have received in the 
speech of my noble friend (lord Mountcharles) testimonies of appro- 
bation which are grateful to my soul ; and they have been liberally 
awarded to me by gentlemen on the other side of the house in a man- 
ner which does honour to the forbearance of party among us. They 
have, however, one and all awarded to me a credit which I do not 
deserve for settling this question. ITie credit, if it be a credit, be- 
longs to others, and not to me. It belongs to Fox, to Grattan, to 
Plunkett, to the gentlemen opposite, and to an illustrious and right 
honourable friend of mine, who is now no more. By their efforts, in 
spite of my opposition, it has proved triumphant and victorious. I 
will not conceal from the house that in the course of this debate allu- 
sions have been made to the memory of my right honourable friend, 
now no more, which have been most painful to my feelings. An ho- 
nourable baronet has spoken of the cruel manner in which my right 
honourable friend was hunted down. Whether the honourable baro- 
net was one of those who hunted him down, I know not ; but this I 
do know, that whoever joined in the inhuman cry which was raised 
against him, I was not one. I was on terms of the most friendly in- 
timacy with that illustrious statesman, down even to the day of his 
death, and I say with as much sincerity of heart as man can speak, 
that I wish he was now alive among us to reap the harvest wl^icli he 
sowed, and to enjoy the triumph which his exertions gained. I am 
aware that the fate of this measure cannot now be altered ; if it suc- 
ceed, the credit will redound to others ; if it fail, the responsibility 
will devolve upon me, and upon those with whom I have acted. 
These chances, with the loss of private friendship, and the alienation 
of public confidence, I must have foreseen and calculated before I 
ventured to recommend these measures. I assure the house, that in 
conducting them I have met with the severest blow which it has ever 
been my lot to experience in my life ; but I am convinced that the 
time will come, though I may not live perhaps to see it, when full jus- 
tice will be done by men of all parties to the motives on which I have 
acted, when this question will be fully settled, an^ when others will 
see that I had no other alternative than to act as I have acted. They 
will then admit that the course which I have followed, and which I am 
still prepared to follow, whatever imputation it may expose me to, is 
the only course which is necessary for the diminution of the undue, 
illegitimate, and dangerous power of the Roman catholics, and fo^ 
the maintenance and security of the protestant religion," 
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The right honourable gentleman then sat down, amid loud 
cheering', which lasted for some time. 

After a few remarks from the attorney-general, in which 
be denied tbat he had betrayed the confidential communica- 
tions of the cabinet, and a very brief rejoinder by Mr. Peel, 
the house divided, when there appeared, for the second 
reading 353; against it 17.3; majority 180. 

The whole number of voters on the first division on the 
bill was 508, the majority being 348, and the minority 160. 
On the present occasion, it will be seen, there was an increase 
of 18 in the number of voters, 13 of whom were gained by 
the minority. 

The bill was read a second time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted on Monday next. 

On Monday, March 23, Tuesday 24, and Friday 27, the 
bouse went into a committee for the further consideration of 
the bill; when a few slight alterations, affecting some of 
the clauses, were suggested by Mr. secretary Peel, and 
adopted. Various amendments were also proposed by Mr. 
Banks, Mr. G. Moore, Mr. Estcoiirt, sir R. Inglis, the marquis 
of Chandos, sir E. Knatchbull, Mr. F. Lewis, colonel Sib- 
thorpe, sir R. Vyvyan, and other honourable members, most 
of which were, after considerable discussion, rejected. On 
the last of the days above referred to, no other clauses being 
proposed, upon the question that the bill with its amend- 
ments be engrossed, the house divided, when there appeared, 
for the motion, 233 ; against it, 106 ; majority, 127. The 
bill was then ordered to be read a third time on Monday 
nexl, and the house adjourned. 

On Monday, March 30, Mr. secretary Peel moved the third 
reading of the. relief bill, when the marquis of Chandos 
moved, as an amendment, that the bill be read that day six 
months. In the debate which followed, the arguments ad- 
duced on either side, were little more than a repetition of the 
topics so often urged on former occasions. It appeared to 
be beyond the power of the most ingenious speaker to exhi^ 
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bit under any novel aspect, a subject on which argument 
and eloquence had already exhausted all their stores. Mr. 
secretary Peel, in concluding his last address in vindication 
of this memorable measure, and in which he had replied to 
some further animadversions of the late attorney-general, 
said, he was happy to inform the house, that the best spirit 
had already prevailed in Ireland. He held in his hand a 
letter from a person high in authority, dated the 27th of 
March, which stated that a favourable change had taken 
place in Ireland since the intentions of his majesty's govern- 
ment had been known. The well-meaning men of both sides 
of the question had laken the opportunity of retracting harsh 
expressions. The measure had been received with feelings 
of gratitude, and animosities which had existed mafny years 
bad been buried in oblivion. This discussion had to him 
(Mr. Peel) been most painful, but he must again repeat to 
those who now differed with him on the question, that he 
should never consider himself completely bound by former 
opinions, but would act upon the exigencies of the time. 
He would not embark in the vessel of the state with that 
pilot who would never alter his course. This was the opinion 
of the most able men of all times and of all countries, and his 
defence was the same as theirs. 

On a division taking place, there appeared, for the amend- 
ment 142; for the third reading 320 ; majority 178. 

Colonel Sibthorpe rose to introduce a clause, the object of 
which was to prevent Roman catholics, being members of 
corporations, from having any influence over the funds ap- 
propriated to endowing schools, colleges, or almshouses on a 
protestant foundation. 

Mr. secretary Peel apprehended that it was the province of 
the court of chancery to guard against the misappropriation 
of these fiinds. 

A division took place, for the clause, 17; against it, 233. 

Several verbal amendments were moved by Mr. secretary 
Peel, and agreed to. The bill then passed with the usual former. 
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The forty-shilling freeholders disfranchisement bill ivas 
read a third time, and passed. 

In order to preserve a steady and connected view of the 
progress of this most important legislative measure, we have 
hitherto refrained from any observations relative to its com- 
panion, the bill for raising the elective franchise in Ireland 
from two to ten pounds ; and which, as we have just noticed, 
passed the lower house simultaneously with the former. The 
only remarkable circumstance connected with the discussion 
of the disfranchisement bill, was the attempt of the high tory 
party to prevent, if possible, the completion of the more im« 
portant measure, by voting against the collateral and subor- 
dinate provision, although, undoubtedly, in unison with their 
own views. Many observations were therefore made by the 
leaders of tliis party, (who now occupied the very singular 
situation of being the opponents of government,) as to the 
inequity of this bill. It is, however, we believe, susceptible 
of the clearest proof, that this boasted privilege of the Irish 
forty-shilling freeholders had always been little, if any thing, 
more than nominal. The following picture, drawn by the 
most popular journal of the day, is, we have no doubt, sub- 
stantially correct. 

" The Irish AOs. freeholder has never yet on any occasion 
ventured to exercise a freeman's privilege, and give an un- 
biassed vote. He has never even dared to turn his vote to 
the sort of vicious profit which may be derived from it by 
the electors of the venal boroughs of England ; for if he 
once accepts a bribe, the landlord instantly ousts him from 
his dwelling. The 40^. freeholder of Ireland is not invested 
with the franchise for his own benefit ; it is not a right, but 
a heavy obligation. He is compelled by it to do the dirty, 
riotous, outrageous, often dangerous election drudgery, im- 
posed upon him by his landlord, — to injure the man he likes 
— to support the man he hates — to absent himself from his 
remote cottage and half-dug field — to desert his family in 
illness or hunger, and for days to swell the hustings mob, or 
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to risk an ejection frbm liis freehold. In times of excite- 
ment, should the priest make head against the landlord, 
there is damnation set in array against expulsion. If he 
swings loose from the temporal tyrant, and bugs the spiri- 
tual, the arrears of rent are next day called for : the call is 
vain, — and he is a * freeholder' no longer. No man can say 
that this poor man's franchise was beneficial to himself, or 
constitutional in its relation to parliament. No man can af- 
firm that a member so returned to the house of commons re- 
presents the opinions or politics of those by whose voices he 
is sent there. Such a member represents the oligarchy of 
the county, of which he is himself in most cases a leading 
member : the paupers who attend the poll are but the trou- 
blesome forms and semblances of a democr^^cy affixed to tbe 
substance of a pure despotism, slightly incumbering its ope- 
rations, but in no degree concealing them."* 

* Times Newspaper, March 24, 1829. 
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Winchilsea and Eldon, Lord Holland, and others — Bill passes the 
Lords — Royal Assent given — Abstract of the Bill — Improved State 
of Ireland — Case of O'Connell brought before the House of Com- 
mons — Conclusion, 



During the progress of the relief bill in the house of 
commons, and in the earlier stages of its course tli rough the 
higher branch of the legislature, the minds of men, in both 
parts of the united kingdom, were kept in a state of conti* 
nued, though varied excitement. Among the multitudes, 
indeed, who compose the population of Ireland, with the ex« 
ception of a very small and diminished party, one uniform 
tone of feeling seemed to prevail. It was that of hope and 
pleasure, kindling into rapture, a state of feeling to which 
that interesting but unhappy island had, indeed, long been a 
stranger. The changes which were daily taking place in its 
local aspects, especially as the great measure drew near its 
final accomplishment, assumed the most gratifying appearance* 

z z 
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There was, especially, one circumstance, against which it was 
impossible for the most zealous and prejudiced opposer of 
emancipation to shut his eyes, the increased value of land 
in Ireland since the contemplation of liberal measures. Even 
by the latter end of March, and before the bill had reached 
the upper house, this altered state of things was strikingly 
apparent. The following fact, as illustrative of this observa- 
tion, is very remarkable. For seven or eight years past the 
estates of lord Mountnorris, in the county of Wexford, had 
been advertised for sale, but without a prospect of bidders ; 
when, within a few days after notice that the catholic bill 
was to be introduced, an eager competition took place, and 
they were bought at a higher price than had ever before 
been demanded. Such were the immediate results of this re- 
markable measure in the sister island. In England, its effects 
on the public mind were exhibited in more diversified shades 
of opinion and feeling, which among one, and that indeed a 
numerous class of politicians, presented a totally opposite 
character ; while the agitation produced by the collision of 
different parties was extreme, and the enthusiasm which its 
own peculiar views of the subject excited in each, was 
wrought to the utmost pitch. Petitions from all quarters, 
both for and against the measure, were poured in, though 
the latter, in point of number, greatly prevailed. The efforts 
made by the anti-catholic party were most strenuous and 
persevering, and the endeavours made use of to procure peti- 
tions, were not always marked by a very scrupulous attention 
to propriety. The advocates of concession,aware of the strength 
and decision of government, in general satisfied themselves 
with taking their stand as calm, though interested and gra- 
tified, spectators of the important conflict, assured of a final 
and decisive victory. There were, however, some important 
instances which furnish exceptions to this remark ; and 
where the efforts of the liberal party were marked by a zeal 
and activity equal to those of their opponents. Among these 
may be noticed the meeting at Edinburgh, on Tuesday the 
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17th of March, which was characterized by a display of in- 
telligence and genius, admitting of but (ew^ if any, superior 
examples. The meeting was attended by all the ornament^ 
of the bar, by the chief men of wealth and influence residing 
in the capital, by the most distinguished clergymen of all 
denominations, by more than half the professors of the col- 
lege, and by nearly every individual of any reputation for 
talent or knowledge connected with the town. To the good 
sense^ the reason, the charity, the honest pride, and the firm 
convictions of this assembly, that distinguished clergyman, 
Dr. Chalmers, professor of divinity in the university of Ed- 
inburgh, addressed himself; and in the course of a most 
brilliant and powerful oration, after rejecting the aspersions 
cast on the friends of emancipation, as entertaining views fa- 
vourable to popery, the doctor proceeded thus : — 

** We are not indifferent, neither are we hostile, to the holy cause of 
protestantism. I cannot answer for others; but in vindication of 
myself, I declare that it is in the spirit of the utmost devotedness to 
that cause I now come here, and because in this emancipation of 
papists I see for protestants, I see for protestantism, a still greater and 
more glorious emancipation. The truth is, that these disabilities have 
hung as a dead weight about the protestant cause for more than a 
century, lliey have enlisted in opposition to some of the most un- 
conquerable principles of our nature, resentment on accoimt of injury, 
and the pride of adhering to a suffering cause. They have trans- 
formed the whole nature of the contest, by having rooted and given 
tenfold obstinacy to error ; they have given to the side of protestantism 
the hateful aspect of tjnranny, while, on the side of the catholics, we 
behold a generous and high minded resistance to what they deem to 
be oppression : they have transformed a nation of heretics into a na- 
tion of heroes. We could have refuted and ashamed the heretics out 
of heresy, but we cannot pull down the hero from his altitude. From 
the first introduction of this heterogeneous element into the question, 
the cause of truth has gone backward ; it has ever since been met by 
unpelding defiance from a people irritated, but not crushed, imder a 
sense of indignity. This notable expedient for bringing down popery 
has compressed it into a firmness, and enclosed it within a phalanx, 
which, unless opened by emancipation, will be found impenetrable. 
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Gentlemen might draw arguments from history against us ; but there 
is one passage in history they never can dispose of. How comes it 
to pass tliat protestantism achieved such a triumph, and made such 
progress, when it had pains and penalties to fight against ; and how 
comes it that its progress was arrested from that moment it laid on 
those pains and penalties in turn ? What have all the enactments of 
the statute-book done for the cause of protestantism in Ireland ? And 
how comes it to pass that when single-handed truth walked through 
the land with the might and prowess of a conqueror, no sooner was 
she propped up by the authority of the state, no sooner was the ar- 
mour of intolerance given to her, than her brilliant career of victory 
was for ever ended ? When she took up the carnal and laid down 
the spiritual weapon, her strength went out of her, she was struck 
with impotency. In giving up the warfare of principle for the war- 
feure of politics, she lost her power. Gentlemen opposed these con- 
cessions who were profound in the deeds and documents of history, 
but she has nothing to offer half so instructive as the living history 
now before us. With pains and penalties against it, the cause of the 
reformation had done every thing in Britain. With pains and penal- 
ties in its fevour, it had confessedly done nothing, or worse than no- 
thing, in Ireland. The question does not require the evidence of 
history for its elucidation. There shines upon it an immediate light 
from the known laws and principles of human nature. When truth 
and falsehood enter into collision upon equal terms, and with their 
own appropriate weapons, the result is infallible, ' Magna est Veritas 
et prevalebit.* But when to strengthen the cause of truth we put the 
force of the statute-book under her command, there instantly starts 
up on the side of falsehood, an auxiliary far more formidable. You 
may lay an incapacity on the persons, or you may pi;t restraint and 
limitation on the property of catholics : but the catiiolic mind becomes 
tenfold more impregnable than before. I agree with the duke of 
Wellington in thinking, that when once those political distinctions are 
removed, the result will be the spread of protestantism in Ireland. Had 
we mingled more extensively with our catholic fellowr subjects, and 
kept them company in all the walks of civil and political business, we 
would this day have had the transfusion of another feeling, and the 
breath of another spirit amongst us ; nor would we have beheld, as 
now in Ireland, the resolute and tmyielding attitude of an aggrieved 
and outcast population. I have one word more to say upon a topic of 
great interest. I am aware of one advantage which our opponents 
have against us, and that is a certain command over the religious 
feelings of the population. Yet I am not aware of any pubHc topic 
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on which the popular and prevailing cry ever ran more counter to the 
whole drift and spirit of Christianity. What other instruments do we 
f ead of in the New Testament for defending protestantism but the 
word of God and the spirit of God ? How do the apostles explain 
those principles when they speak of the triumphs of that truth which 
is mighty to the pulling down of strong holds ? They tell us that it 
is because the weapons of their warfare were not carnal, but spiritual. 
I consider the exercise of those spiritual weapons the only ones which 
are of force to assail the strong holds either of popery or paganism. 
The kingdom of God refuses to be indebted for its advancement to 
any other. Reason, scripture, prayer, ought to comprise the whole 
armoury of religion, and by these alone the battles of our fsEuth are to 
be successfully fought. Ever since intolerance, that unseemly asso- 
ciate, has been admitted within our camp, the cause of the reformation 
has come down from its vantage-ground. She has wrested this en- 
gine from the hands of her opponents, and wielded it herself, and from 
that moment her cause has been at a dead stand. I want her to be 
disencumbered of this weight, and restored to her own proper and 
peculiar energies. I want truth and force to be dissevered from each 
other, the moral and spiritual not to be implicated with the grossly 
physical means. Never will our cause prosper, never will it prevail 
in Ireland, until it is delivered from the outrage and contamination of 
so unholy an alliance. It is not because I hold popery to be innocent 
that I want the removal of these disabilities ; but because I hold, that 
if these were taken out of the way, she would be tenfold more assail- 
able. It is not because I am indifferent to the good of protestantism 
that I want to displace these artificial crutches from under her ; but 
because I want that, freed from every symptom of decrepitude and 
decay, she should stand forth in her own native strength, and make 
manifest to all men how firm a support she has on the goodness of her 
cause, and on the basis of her orderly and well-laid arguments. It is 
because I count so much (and will any protestant here present say 
that I count too much ?) on her Bible, and her evidences, and the 
blessing of God upon her churches, and the force of her resistless ap- 
peals to the conscience and the understandings of men — ^it is because 
of her strength and sufficiency in these, that I would disclaim the aids 
of the statute-book, and own no dependence or obligation whatever 
on a system of intolerance. These were enough for her in the days 
of her sufferings, and should be more than enough for her in the days 
of her comparative safety. It is not by our fears and our false alarms 
that we do honour to protestantism. A far more befitting honour to 
the great cause is the homage of our confidence ; for what Sheridan 
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said of the liberty of the press, admits of the most emphatic application 
to this religion of truth and liberty. ' Give/ says that distinguished 
orator, * give to ministers a corrupt house of commons ; give them a 
pliant and a servile house of lords ; give them the keys of the trea- 
sury and the patronage of the crovni ; and give me the hberty of the 
press, and with this mighty engine I will overthrow the fabric of cor- 
ruption, and establish upon its ruins the rights and privileges of the 
people.' In like manner, give the catholics of Ireland their emanci- 
pation ; give them seats in the parliament of their country ; ^ve them 
a free and equal participation in the politics of the realm ; give them 
a place at the ear of majesty, and a voice in his councils ; and give 
me the circulation of the Bible, and with this mighty engine I wiU 
overthrow the tjiranny of anti-Christ, and establish the feir and origi- 
nal form of Christianity on its ruins. The politics of the question I 
leave to other and abler hands. I view it only in its religious bear- 
ings, and I give it as my honest conviction, and I believe the convic- 
tion of every true-hearted protestant who knows wherein the great 
strength of his cause lies, that we have every thing to hope from, the 
proposed emancipation, and nothing to fear." 

Such was the spirit, with comparatively few exceptions, 
by which the friends of emancipation were animated through- 
out the whole of our island. They either waited with fear- 
less or patient expectation for the accomplishment of their 
wishes ; or, if any popular meetings were held, they were 
careful to temper their zeal with moderation and forbearance 
towards those with whom they were at issue on this spirit- 
stirring question. The only instance which we recollect, 
where the ebullition of popular feeling assumed a character 
of turbulence, was caused by the presence of Mr. O'Con- 
nell in London. On one occasion, in returning from the ca- 
tholic chapel in Sutton-street, Soho, he was surrounded by 
so dense a crowd, waiting to procure a sight of him, that he 
could with difficulty make bis way to the square. There the 
crowd was equally thick, and he was some time in passing 
as far as Compton-street, the mass of people increasing at 
every step. At the corner of Compton-street he procured a 
hackney-coach, in order to escape from the pressure, as well 
as the gratulations ; but the people having unharnessed the 
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horses, and preparing to draw him, he said he would never 
allow himself to be drawn by his fellow-men, and got out, 
though much against the inclination of the people, who made 
several attempts to force him back. He then proceeded to 
his lodgings in Bury-street, St. James's, surrounded by the 
crowd, shouting all the way, " Huzza for Mr, O'Connell, the 
man of the people, the champion of religious liberty ;'' 
" George the fourth for ever ;" " The duke of Wellington, 
and long life to him;'* "Mn Peel and the parliament.^ 
When the crowd arrived at Bury-street, it could not consist 
of less than 10,000 persons, reaching in a compact body from 
Jermyn-street to King-street. When Mr. O'Connell reached 
his lodgings, he came out on the balcony, and addressed the 
people. He thanked them for their kind feelings, the de« 
monstration of which, though certainly somewhat rough in 
the manner, he was sure was most sincere in the matter. He 
should be proud at any time to receive the gratulations of his 
countrymen, for he considered English and Irish equally his 
countrymen from henceforward ; but he was particularly de- 
lighted at receiving them at the present period, when there 
was so near a prospect of a measure which would give heart- 
felt happiness and tranquillity to Ireland, and permanent se- 
curity and prosperity to the entire empire. A benevolent and 
magnanimous monarch had listened to the counsels of wise 
ministers; and the first great step to make Ireland comfortable 
and wealthy was about to be taken. He had struggled long 
for liberty ; but not on any narrow or sectarian principles. 
His principle was, that every human being should be allowed 
to worship God according to the dictates of his conscience, 
without being interfered with by any human laws. This 
principle he asserted equally for the protestant and presby- 
terian, as for the catholic. He had drawn petitions in favour 
of the protestant dissenters with as much sincerity and zeal 
as he had ever done for the catholics of Ireland. Actions 
not opinions, crimes and not creeds, were the legitimate sub- 
jects of human laws. The duke of Wellington wa» now 
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proving that he was as wise in the cabinet as he was success- 
ful in the field, and although there was mixed with the mea- 
sure an alloy of injustice towards the 405, freeholders, which 
could never be forgotten, yet there was so much of magna- 
nimity and intellect in the emancipation bill, that gratitude 
could not be too lively,- or satisfaction too complete. He 
then adverted to the absence of crime produced in Ireland 
by the catholic association ; and most strongly recommended 
to the people here to follow the example of their brothers in 
that country. He then advised the people to separate in 
good humour and kindly feeling ; after giving three cheers 
for the king, three for the duke of Wellington and the mar- 
quis of Anglesea, and three for England, Scotland, and old 
Ireland. This advice was complied with, and in a few mi- 
nutes the street was perfectly clear. 

The province of the historian, in tracing the events of the 
period under our contemplation, would be a less invidious 
one, if no disorders more reprehensible than those to which 
we have now alluded, had marked the proceedings of any 
political party of the day. We are, however, under the 
painful obligation of stating that^ in procuring signatures to 
anti-catholic petitions, as well as on other occasions, very un- 
becoming methods were too frequently adopted. To say no- 
thing of the exhibition of placards of an inflamatory nature, 
and the publication of handbills adapted to excite the pas- 
sions of the multitude, ministers of religion, both in the es- 
tablishment and out of it, condescended to prostitute their 
sacred office, by making the pulpit the organ of political 
discussion, and substituting, for the peaceful instructions of 
the christian sabbath, the discordant themes of party decla^ 
mation. In some of these ill-judged, though perhaps well- 
intentioned, harrangues, endeavours were made to assi- 
milate the motives and principles of living individuals of 
the present age, with those of men, who, for two or three 
centuries, have occupied the repositories of the dead. But, 
if judged by this rule, what sect or what party could escape 
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the sweeping censure ? The illiterate and vulgar, ever ready 
to avail themselves of any subject calculated for the excite* 
ment of party violence, eagerly drank into a spirit so con« 
g^enia] with the worst passions of our nature ; and nothing, 
probably, but the present advanced state of civilization, and 
the general progress of education, by which the manners of 
80 ixiany of the lower classes have received a degree of re- 
finement unknown to former times, could have prevented the 
occurrence of scenes in the metropolis, and other large towns, 
similar to those which, on an occasion much like the present, 
disgraced the infuriated followers of lord George Gordon. 
It is a fact, that for several successive evenings, a number of 
ill-intentioned persons collected about the houses of parlia* 
xnent, for the avowed purpose of insulting the duke of Wel« 
lingtoo and other members of the administration, though by 
the timely assistance, and continued activity of the police, 
nothing of a serious nature occurred. 

But it was in procuring petitions that the most unwarrant- 
able methods were made use of by the anti-catholic party. 
Not satisfied with a single signature to a single petition, it is 
a well authenticated fact, that the nanies of the same indivi- 
duals were attached in three or four different neighbour- 
faoods, to the same number of petitions, or even repeated, 
with or without some diversity of modification, to the same 
petition. These shameful arts of some of the petitioners 
against catholic relief were frequently exposed in both houses 
of parliament. 

Nor did the mischief stop here. Men of high rank and 
character seemed to forget the respect due to dignified station, 
while they were led by the violence of excited feeling, to 
break through those restrictions which the usages of polished 
Jife impose on its expression. The earl of Winchilsea, in a 
letter to the secretary of king's college, took occasion, most 
unaccountably, to introduce the late political events, in order 
•lo convey a most unprovoked censure on the character and 
motives of the noble duke at the head of the administration^ 

3 A 
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In this epistle, no less singular in its nature, than serious in 
its consequences, the earl intimated his intention to withdraw 
his name from the h'st of supporters of the institution alluded 
to ; and stated, as the grounds on which he did so, that the 
*Mate political events bad convinced him that the whole 
transaction (the founding a college as an antidote to the 
principles of the London university, by which the duke, * as 
leading member of his majesty's government, had assumed a 
new character, as the public advocate of religion and mo- 
rality') was intended as a blind to the protestant and high 
church party ; that the noble duke, who had for some time 
previous to that period determined upon * breaking in upon 
the constitution of 1688,' might the more effectually, under 
the cloak of some outward shew of zeal for the protestant re* 
ligion, carry on his insidious designs for the infringement of 
our liberties, and the introduction of popery into every de» 
partment of the state." 

A correspondefnce immediately ensued between the parties, 
through the medium of sir Henry Hardinge on behalf of the 
noble duke, and earl Falmouth for earl Winchilsea — the 
duke of Wellington having first desired to know if the letter 
was written by, and published under the authority of the 
noble earl. Both were admitted ; and the duke demanded 
a retraction of the passage imputing motives for his conduct 
which tended to disgrace and criminate him, by his lordship 
addressing a letter to that effect to the secretary of the king's 
college; and also that the earl should make the same ac- 
knowledgments to the duke in writing. This was refused, 
unless the duke would admit that, at the time he presided at 
the meeting for the establishment of the college, he did not 
contemplate the measures now in progress for breaking in 
upon the constitution of 1688, by emancipating the catholics. 
The duke, in reply, would not admit that any man had a 
right to call upon him to justify himself from charges which 
his fancy might suggest, or to publish a highly offensive 
opinion that he was actuated by disgraceful and crinuQal 
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motives in a ^ansaction which took place nearly twelvQ 
months ago ; concluding by expressing his opinion that the 
noble earl would be anxious to give him reparation for so 
unprovoked an insult, A meeting was consequently decided 
on, and on Saturday the parties met at eight o'clock, the 
duke arriving on the ground on horseback, accompanied by 
sir Henry Hardinge, and followed by ear! Winchilsea, and 
earl Falmouth as his second, in a carnage and four. — After 
the necessary preliminaries had been settle^, the parties took 
their ground, and the duke of Wellington fired first, when 
earl Winchilsea immediately discharged his pistol in the air. 
After some discussion, the following memorandum was deli« 
vered by lord Falmouth to sir Henry Hardinge, and accepted 
by sir Henry as a satisfactory reparation to the duke of Wel- 
lington :— 

"March 21, 1829, 
** Having g^ven the duke of Wellington the usual satis£Eu;tion for 
the affront he conceived himself to have received from me, through 
my public letter of Monday last, and having thus placed myself in a 
different situation from that in which I stood when his grace commu- 
nicated with me, tiu-ough sir Henry Hardinge and lord Falmouth, on 
the subject of that letter, before the meeting took place, I do not now 
hesitate to declare, of my own accord, that, in apology, I regret hav- 
ing unadvisedly published an opinion which the noble duke states to 
have charged him with disgraceful and criminal motives in a certain 
transaction which took place nearly a year ago. I dso declare, that 
I shall cause this expression of regret to be inserted in the Standard 
newspaper, as the same channel through which the letter in question 
was ^ven to the public. 

(Signed) " WINCHILSEA AND NOTTINGHAM." 

The duke of Wellington returned to town, and shortly after 
proceeded to Windsor to report the circumstance to his royal 
master. 

We are no advocates for duelling ; and it is much to be 
regretted that human life, and especially the lives of indivi- 
duals possessing such exalted rank, and one of them so im- 
portant in the councils of his country, should have been ex- 
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posed to such awful hazard. The result, however, was 
ultimately beneficial ; the admission of the noble earl, late as 
it wa9, was marked with an expression of manly and honour- 
able feeling*, which proved that the judgment only, and not 
the disposition of the noble aggressor had misled him. 

In a few days afVer this affair had so fortunately termi* 
nated, the relief bill, having received the sanction of the 
lower house, was introduced into that of the lords. Previ- 
ously to this event, and as a last effort, the^earls of Eldon 
and Winchilsea endeavoured to use all possible influence 
with his majesty, to prevent, if possible, the consummation of 
the measure* On the 27th of March, the former carried 
down to Windsor a chariot load of petitions from various 
quarters of the kingdom, against the passing of the obnoxious 
statute. These efforts were, however, totally unsuccessful. 
On the 31st of March, the bill was brought up from the 
commons by Mr. Peel, and was welcomed by some of their 
lordships with loud cheers. Mr. Peel then presented the 
Irish elective franchise bill. Afler the relief bill was read a 
first time, the duke of Wellington moved that it be read a 
second time on Thursday. Lord Bexley opposed the mo- 
tion on the ground of its precipitancy, and instanced all the 
former cases when a much longer time was allowed for con- 
sideration. The duke of Wellington, in reply, urged that 
the bill had been already abundantly discussed, and pleaded 
the public anxiety to know their lordships' decision. The 
earl of Malmsbury followed on lord Bexley's side ; and lord 
Holland replied by citing the baste in which the obnoxious 
statutes were originally passed. 

The bill, said his lordship, was only intended to repeal two acts of 
the time of Charles II. ; acts, which by some legal metonymy that he 
did not perfectly understand, had recently been called by some the 
constitution of the country, and which, by a ^Euoiciful anachronism, 
which he understood as little, had been described by others as the 
protestant revolution of 1688, and yet, of these two acts, one of which 
was passed hi the 25th of Charles II. requiring that certain oath* 
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should be taken by all Roman catholics previously to their admission 
into office, and the other in the 30th year of the same reign, requir- 
ing that certain oaths should be taken by them previously to their 
admission into seats in the two houses of parliament, of these two 
acts, the result of the wisdom of our ancestors, the fundamental laws 
of the land, the fruit of the long deliberation, as it is said, of the most 
learned lawyers, of these two acts, one was passed under the influ- 
ence of suspicion as to the prince (m the throne of the country, and 
of something stronger than suspicion as to the heir prestunptive of 
that prince ; and the other under the operation of universal conster- 
nation and dismay, when five peers of that house were, by an act of 
power imjustified and unjustifiable, condemned, and branded in one 
day, swept away from their places in this house, and sent in confine- 
ment to the tower. •* I marvel," continued lord Holland, " how the 
noble baron on the cross bench, among the number of precedents 
which he quoted to the house, contrived to leave out of his cata- 
logue these two acts, which he admires, and worships, and venerates 
so much beyond all others. The test act, if I mistake not, passed 
through all its stages in the house of commons in the course of five 
days : it was brought up here on the sixth day ; it was read a second 
time on the next day, and passed through this house entirely in six 
days. This was the wisdom of our ancestors, this was the decency 
and dignity of their proceedings. Let it not be supposed that that 
measure had been for a long time previously under the consideratioa 
of the house : it had not ; it was the result of surprise ; it was the re- 
sult of a sudden disclosure of the councils of the king, shewing that 
he entertained designs subversive of the protestant constitution, and 
tending to introduce popery and arbitrary power. And now I come 
to that other act, which, to any one who reads the history of those 
times, (and it may be a good act in itself, and justified by the event,) 
can never be spoken of, so far as regards the motives of those who 
proposed it, except in terms of the deepest abhorrence and indignation^ 
It was read a first time when Titus Oates came to your bar with his 
unparalleled absurdities and his monstrous impossibilities respecting 
the popish plot. The second reading was the next, yes, the very next 
day. Now I would ask the noble baron why we are to confine our- 
selves, to the precedents of 1819 and 1820, and why we may not imi- 
tate those of the good old protestant times, which he lauds on other 
occasions to the skies ? But it is said by some noble lords, ' Oh ! this 
is a breach of the constitution of the country, and we must not pro- 
ceed rapidly with such a bill.' I know, and I am sorry to say that I 
know of many laws having been passed, which made great breaches 
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in the fundamental principles of the constitution, with much greater 
rapidity than that with which it is now proposed to pass this biU. I 
have known, my lords, bills for the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act, and bills for Continuing the suspension of the habeas corpus act, 
passed at some periods in one, and at others in two or three dayis. 
The suspension of the habeas corpus act was not the mere suspension 
of a single act, it was the suspension of all the fundamental laws of 
the country, as fiar as regarded the liberty of the subject ; and yet I 
know that bills for the suspension of the habeas corpus act, have 
passed more than once with extraordinary rapidity. And then again, 
other lords say that they are taken by surprise. Talk of surprise ! it 
is monstrous, it is laughable to hear of such a thing. It may be 
matter of surprise that the noble duke, with his acute and penetrating 
powers of mind, should have been so tardy in giving to this question 
the benefit of his support ; but to say that it is matter of surprise that 
this question should come under the consideration of parliament this 
session, is so inconsistent with common sense, that I wonder how any 
man can assert it. Could any one delude himself so &r as to imagine 
that the question would not come under our consideration in the 
course of this session ? It would indeed have been matter of surprise 
if it had not. But, says the noble baron, some persons were surprised 
at finding that the noble duke and the right honourable secretary for 
the home. department, whom they had dubbed the champions and de- 
fenders of the protestant cause, were not imbued with their own in- 
veterate and obstinate prejudices : surprised at that they possibly may 
be ; but to be surprised that this question should again tmdergo discus- 
sion, is it credible, is it, I would ask, possible ? Why, it has been, I was 
going to say, from time immemorial, but certainly it has been £Dr the 
last 30 years, and for a time before many of your lordships had seats 
in parliament, and to which the memory of some of your lordships 
will not extend, an annual subject of discussion. And yet noble lords 
are surprised that we should receive this bill of catholic relief from the 
house of commons. Why it was only last year that the house of 
commons did something which ought to have made them expect 
something of the kind. Here, on your table, was placed only last 
year, a resolution of the house of commons of the united kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, expressing a strong opinion in favour of 
catholic emancipation. And then they had a recommendation from 
the tbrone on the first day of this session, calling upon them to take 
into their deliberate consideration the whole condition of Ireland, and 
that they should review the laws whiclT impose civil disabilities on his 
majesty's Roman catholic subjects ; and now they are surprised, for* 
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sooth, at what has happened, and call for longer time to consider.'^ 
The noble baron then said, that if it really were a matter of personal 
convenience to the noble lords to have two or three days granted 
to them for deliberation, he should not be disposed to resist the 
amendment which they had proposed. But when it was stated that 
they wanted more time, because the prints would not be on the table 
before to-morrow, he must own that he could not discern how they 
wanted the prints to judge on the principle of the bill to which they 
all declared themselves opposed. The noble earl had said that he did 
not want time to consider the details of the bill, but to consider its 
principle. The principle of it was the same with that of every bill 
which had been introduced into parliament on this subject for the last 
30 years. He therefore could see no just reason for further delay. 
If delay there must be, it ought to be granted between the second 
reading of this bill and its conmiittal, when the house, having agreed 
to the principle of the bill, would be called upon to examine its de- 
tails. No delay was necessary on the principle of the measure, as it 
had been before the coimtry long before many noble lords had the ho- 
nour of sitting in their lordships* house. 

After a few remarks from two or three peers, the duke's 
motion was carried without a division. The elective franchise 
bill was read a first time, and the second reading postponed, 
conditionally upon the relief bill, to Monday. 

On Thursday, April 2nd9 the lord-chancellor took his seat 
at five o'clock. For two hours the house was occupied in 
receiving petitions, thirty-seven of which were presented by 
lord Eldon, who said he could have trebled the number. 

The duke of Wellington then rose to move the order of the day. 
In conunencing his observations, his grace drew the attention of the 
house to the agitated condition of Ireland, where the people were or- 
ganized for mischief; and cited the late events as proofs of the fact. 
In this state of things the king's prerogative was invaded, as his ma- 
jesty could not, with safety to the -community, incur the risk of the 
election that would follow the creation of a peer. The laws could 
not be carried into execution in Ireland. In England there were ma- 
gistrates and soldiers who could disperse illegal meetings of the people, 
but those who condemned the government for not carrying such means 
into execution in Ireland did not know the state of that cormtry. 
In another house the majority considered that the only remedy for 
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diese evils was the repeal of the civil disabilitdes affecting the eatholics; 
Putting down the association would not do it. It was said, let them 
go into a civil war. But the people would not resist l^e laws so as 
to justify a civil war, and the evils might go on imremoved to the de- 
cay and ruin of the coimtry. His grace had spent the greatest part 
of his life in war, yet he would sacrifice his existence to prevent a 
civil war. There was nothing which so completely rent asunder th^ 
bonds of society, and uprooted the prosperity of a nation. But if it 
were bad when occasioned by resistance to the government, how 
much worse was it from such a cause as the present? The mi* 
natural rebellion of 1798 was put down by force, and the next year 
the union of the two kingdoms was proposed, principally with a view 
to the adoption of the measure now under consideration. When the 
difference of opinion between the houses of parliament, the people, 
and the protestants themselves, was considered, the vast difference 
between a contest now and formerly would be seen. The protestants 
themselves had appealed for emancipation. But would parliament 
allow such a contest? The cause assumed for the continuance of 
these evils was the constitution of 1688. But that constitution did 
not render exclusion permanent. The bill of rights certainly made 
sOme things permanent, such as the protestant succession, and the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy ; but those oaths were altered before 
the end of that very reign, which shewed what "permanent" meant 
in such a case. The declaration against transubstantiation was 
not in the act of William III. but Charles II. In the latter reign 
there were certain oaths imposed upon dissenters and cathoHcs ; but 
William III. repealed two statutes of Charles IL and that part of the 
oath of supremacy which affected the dissenters. This proved that 
the principle of the revolution was, that the rule of exclusion should 
be relaxed as much as possible. The protestantism of the crown vras 
intended to last for ever. As for the oaths, there were no words in 
the act that constituted them inviolable. The act of union with 
Scotland was still more decisive. The oaths to be taken by members 
of parliament were kdd down in the statute of William and Mary to 
be taken untiL parliament should otherwise provide. One part of the 
act, relating to oaths to be taken by the officers of the army and navy> 
was repealed in 1817 ; why then might not the other part, relating tp 
members of parliament, be also repealed ? ** But in truth, my lords/' 
continued his grace, *" neither the one act nor the other was permar 
nent. The parliament, in the reign of queen Anne, recognised an act 
passed at the revolution, for the exclusion of Roman catholics from 
parliament ; this was done under a particular clause ; but if that ex- 
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elusion was meant to be upon the principles of 1 688, the clause could 
never have been intended to be permanent. And that it was not 
permanent, was evident both by the act of union with Scotland and 
the act of union with Ireland. If such*be the case, I would ask noble 
lords whether we are not now at liberty to repeal that law altogether, 
in order to relieve the country from the evils by which it has been so 
long and so grievously afilicted. Are we not called upon to ameliorate 
the state of Ireland ? Are we not called upon, even if the act were 
permanent, when we still see Ireland groaning under popish influence, 
when we see the power exercised by popish priests at elections ; are 
we not, I say, when we see these things passing around us, called 
upon to take into our consideration whether it is not right to set the 
question at once, and for ever, at rest ? I have stated the manner in 
which the existing arrangement works on the country at large ; let 
me now point out how it affects the church itself. The church of 
Ireland is placed in a peculiar situation— -it is a church composed of 
tiie minority of the people — yet, possessing a most exemplary and 
pious set of clergy. It enjoys the respect and affection of the whole 
of those whom it is intended to instruct. The only thing which the 
church of Ireland has to apprehend is violence. And let me ask your 
lordships how can it be better protected from violence than by having 
an united government, a parliament entertaining the same feelings, 
.and a people who feel that they have no separate interests from their 
protestant fellow-subjects ? Or are we to afford that protection best 
by having a divided government, a parliament holding opinions dia- 
metrically opposite, and a disunited and discontented people ? It is 
for the interest of the church as well as of the people at large that this 
measure should be carried, as it will bring strength to the government, 
and security to every department of the state. 

Having now, my lords, shortly stated the views which induced me 
to advise the introduction of this measure, I shall trouble your lord- 
ships while I explain the nature and provisions of the bill. The bill 
is in itself very simple ; it concedes to the Roman catholics every 
oflice of the state, except places or patronage in the church. I be- 
lieve the bill goes farther in the way of concession than any previous 
measure introduced on the subject. And, my lords, I confess that the 
reason why I have been induced to accede to such further concession 
is my knowledge of what followed the concessions granted in 1782 
and 1793. My lords, I have observed, that so long as any restriction 
is continued, concession not only increases demand, but gives increased 
power to enforce that demand. I am of opinion, that if we are to 
grant concessions, these cannot be too wide or too general, save the 

3 b 
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exceptions made by this bill ; for if any thing is left behind, it will 
only have the effect of giving rise to discontent, and cause disturbance 
in the country. My lordsi with respect to the circumstance of Ro- 
man catholics taking seats in this or the other house of parliament, 
how, I ask, can that affect the safety of the church of Ireland, or the 
chiu-ch of England ? Your lordships have been told that the acts of 
Charles II. and those passed at the revolution, excluded Roman ca- 
tholics from parliament. True, they did ; but it was not the church, 
but the sovereign, that apprehended danger at that period. The 
reigning monarch at that time was a supposed papist, and his succes- 
sor was actually a member of the Roman catholic church. It might 
have been reasonable to entertain apprehensions at former periods ; 
but since all danger with respect to the Stuarts has ceased, there is not 
a sensible man in the country who has not wished for a removal of 
the catholic disabilities. That relief has been gradually gaining 
ground, and the time for effecting it as gradually approaching ; but, 
my lords, the time is at length come when it cannot safely be with- 
held. 

I am aware, my lords, that there arc many members of this and the 
other house of parliament, as well as many respectable individuals out 
of doors, who think that at least some securities ought to be given for 
the church, besides the oaths wliich Roman catholics will be called 
upon to take upon entering parliament. I confess, my lords, that I 
myself at one time entertained a similar opinion. But I shall in a few 
words, to which I beg your lordships' attention, explain my ground 
of objection to securities. I find that the king of Prussia exercises 
his power over his Roman catholic subjects in the various territories 
in his dominions, by means of concordats. But if the government of 
this country were to enter into a concordat with the pope, we must 
give the pope a power in these realms, or we might ask for a concor- 
dat in vain. This is a power which we, his majesty's government, can 
never yield. We could not even grant a veto without infringing the 
dignity of the sovereign. It has been said that the king might ap- 
point the bishop who should pronounce the veto. But if the king ap- 
points the bishop, he must give him a diocese, and I should be glad 
to know in what spot in England his majesty could appoint to such a 
diocese in conformity with his oath ? The king is bound by his coro- 
nation oath to preser^'e the property of the chiu-ch, and the property 
and privileges of the clergy, inviolate. I should, therefore, like to 
know how his majesty could provide a diocese consistently with lus 
oath, and whether the church would not lose more than it gained by 
such an arrangement. But there was another security which some 
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noble lords very much desired, and which consisted in the correspond- 
ence carried on by the Roman catholics of this country with the see 
of Rome being supervised by the government. Now I feel a great 
objection to involving this government in correspondence entirely 
about spiritual affairs. Supposing the subject to be the excommmai- 
cation of an individual, it would be impossible for the government to 
interfere in it without admitting that the pope, with the secretary of 
state, had the power of making certain regulations in this coimtry. 
I am sure that this sort of security, like the former, instead of in- 
creasing, must diminish the safety of the estabhshed church. The 
communication with Rome is already sufficiently provided for by the 
laws which exist for its regulation. I am aware that these laws, like 
many others, are connived at for the present. But if they shall be at 
any time abused — if the conduct of those persons who were the ob- 
jects of those laws should ever be such as to call for an active inter- 
ference on the part of government, in that case the measure now be- 
fore the house would enable the government to interfere, not only 
with much greater effect than they can do at present, but also in a 
manner which must give satisfaction to all parties in this house and 
the country. ' 

There is, my lords, another part of the bill which puts an end to 
1iie existence of the Jesuits in this country. If your lordships will 
look to the act of 1791., your lordships will probably see that then, as 
well as now, it was possible for one man to make a law through which 
another man could drive a coach and six. I hope my noble and 
learned friend near me (lord Redesdale) will excuse me when I say 
tiiat, although the act of 1791 was drawn with great care, yet, in di- 
rect contravention of its principles, large estabhshments of Jesuits have 
since that time been founded here as well as in Ireland. Ilie present 
bill will not only prevent the influx of Jesuits, but also of other regular 
orders belonging to the church of Rome, and will, without doing any 
injury to existing investments, prevent any more similar institutions 
from being formed in this country, I think that, if sMne measure of 
the sort were not adopted, we should soon see this country, as weU 
as Ireland, completely inundated with Jesuits and other regulars, sent 
here from every country from which they have been expelled. 

Now, my lords, I admit that I am fairly called upon to state what 
reasons I have for believing that this measure, when adopted, will 
accomplish the object which I propose. I answer, that I am induced 
to hope for these results, not only from the example of all the rest of 
Europe, but from the example of a particular part of this country at a 
former period. If I am not mistaken, the disputes between the epis- 
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copalians and the members of the kirk of Scotlaml were as loud and 
violent as those which at present exist between the protestants and 
Roman catholics in this country. I know that abroad the difference 
of protestant and Roman catholic is never heard of, and I am positive 
that I have stated what I can prove when I said that the condition of 
Scotland, before the concession of civil privileges to the episcopalians, 
was pretty much the same as that of this country at present. To shew 
this 1 shall take the liberty of reading to the house a petition which was 
presented to the Scotch parliament of that time, and which was sent 
to me this morning. The petition was presented at the time when 
the parhament were on the eve of making the concession of civil pri- 
vileges to the episcopalians, and was, as their lordships would see, the 
model of all those which had been lately presented to the house. 
And I cannot help here expressing a hope that the state of things 
which we have seen in Scotland, for more than a century, may be an 
example of the beneficial consequences wliich will follow in this coun- 
try from the adoption of similar measures. [Here the noble duke read 
from the petition an extract, which was to the following effect : "To 
grant toleration to that party (the episcopalians,) in the present cir- 
cumstances of the church and nation, must unavoidably shake the 
foundation of our present happy constitution, introduce needless 
disquietude into the breast of his majesty's most loyal subjects, open 
a door to uncurbed vice and popery, and expose the nation to the 
danger of falling back into the calamities from which it had lately es^ 
caped by the divine blessing. The petitioners, therefore, eamesdy 
prayed that no toleration might be extended to heretical opinicHis, 
which to do would be to establish iniquity by law, and to bring on 
those who should consent thereto such evils as the petitioners prayed 
that Grod might avert from all the members of parliament."] Now, 
my lords, I sincerely hope that this prophecy, which was not fulfilled 
in the case of Scotiand, will not be fulfilled, should this measure be 
adopted, with respect to Ireland. But I have other grounds for 
hoping that this measure will effect the purpose for which it is brou^t 
forward. I entertain no doubt that, after this measure shall have been 
effected, the Roman catholics will no longer exist as a separate inter- 
est in the state, as they at present do. I have no doubt that they 
will cease to excite disunion in this or the other house of pariiament. 
Parliament will tiien, I hope, be disposed to look at their conduct and 
every thing wliich respects that country, as they would look upon tiie 
people and the affairs of England and Scotiand. I will say, however, 
that if I am disappointed in my hopes of tranquillity, after a trial has 
been given of the measure, I shall have no scruple in coming down to 
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parliament and laying before it the state of tiie case, and calling for 
the necessary powers to enable the government to take the steps 
suited to the occasion. I shall do this in the same confidence that 
parliament will support me that I feel in the present case. My lords, 
having now explained the grounds which, in my opinion, have called 
for the measure, the distracted state of Ireland, the inconveniences at- 
tending the continual agitation of the question, the difficulty, nay, I 
will add, the impossibility, of finding any remedy, except the one 
which has been proposed, the state of public opinion, the pretences, 
for I will call them so, which have been brought against the removal 
of the catholic disabilities, founded upon the acts of the revolution of 
1688, and the auspiciousness of the present time, for remedying the 
inconvenience arising from the question, I will trouble your lordships 
no ferther than to entreat you to consider the subject before you with 
the coolness and moderation which it deserves. 

The uoble duke, who rose at twenty minutes past seven, 
and had spoken upwards of an hour, sat down amidst loud 
and general cheering. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, after a pause of some se- 
conds, occasioned by the simultaneous rising of several peers, 
addressed their lordships. 

My lords, the introduction of this measure for granting conces- 
sions to the Roman catholics has, I regret to say, placed me in oppo- 
sition to his majesty's government, a government conducted on princi- 
ples of which I generally approve, and by persons whom I highly 
respect. Under the apprehension of injury to the interests oi the 
church, I appear to oppose the measure of concession ; and I must 
say, that in the observations which have been made, nothing appears 
to have taken place, nor in the measure itself has any thing been de-* 
veloped, calculated to lessen my apprehensions. I have heard it said 
at different times in this house, that the principles of the Roman ca- 
tholics have of late years undergone a material change ; but surely^ 
my lords, that argument will no longer be insisted on, when we have 
recently heard persons of the highest rank 'and authority among the 
catholics of Ireland declare that, so far from having experienced any 
alteration, their^rinciples were unchanged and unchangeable. I have 
also heard it stated in this house, that the influence of the Irish priest- 
hood over their people was much overrated ; that whatever influence 
they possess is not of a temporal, but of a spiritual character. But, 
my lords, I i^peal to your lordships, whether the abuse of that spiri- 
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tual power invested in their hands has not made them, in instances 
within the recollection of every one, dangerous engines for the attain^ 
ment of temporal power ? I have likewise heard it asserted in this 
house that, give the catholics all that they demand, and we shall find 
ample securities in their gratitude. It is an observation seconded by 
experience, that it is not very safe to trust in the gratitude of great 
bodies of men ; and this observation has been recently verified by the 
conduct of the Roman catholics of Ireland. The repeal of the penal 
laws I at once admit was demanded by all the principles of justice, 
when an imperious necessity for continuing them no longer existed* 
I therefore do not look for gratitude from their abolition. But when 
I consider the purpose for which the elective franchise was given, and 
the use that has been made of it — a use that has been stated to have 
rendered the present measure necessary — I confess, my lords, that 1 
expect no gratitude from the Roman catholics for further concessions. 
When, again, I look to the means that have been provided by the 
country for the education of the catholic priesthood, and when I see 
the very men so educated promoting an association which has existed 
in defiance of government, and set the laws at defiance ; when I see 
them making themselves the organs of communication between it and 
their flocks, lending themselves to the exaction of taxes, and convert- 
ing their places of worship into places for holding meetings for factious 
purposes ; when I see these things, I think I am justified in declaring, 
that there is no encouragement for the indulging of sanguine expec- 
tations that the present measure will either be productive of tranquil- 
lity to Ireland, or security to the church. 

We have been told, that without inciuring the danger of a civil 
war, we cannot adopt any other measure. But I am fearful to part 
with certain good for uncertain advantages. The measure will operate 
a total change upon the constitution of the country. I do not say that 
it will make it of a popish character ; but I say that the character of 
the constitution, if this measure be adopted, will be no longer protes- 
tant. There is no occasion to trouble your lordships with a hasty re- 
dtal of the troubles which arose out of the reign of the two Stuarts, 
one of whom was a concealed and the other an avowed papist. I shall 
only observe, that, notwithstanding tiie influence of the king, tha 
people rose in defence of their religion ; and those acts were made 
which, though passed in moments of irritation, were directed to the 
security of the protestant chm-ch. I would call your lordships' atten- 
tion to that part of the king's oath which binds him to support the 
pure profession of the gospel and the protestant religion. How, let 
me ask, is the sovereign expected to support it } By personal action ? 
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No ; by the assistance of his ministers. But suppose an extreme case. 
Suppose the king to be surrounded by Roman catholic advisers only ; 
in such circumstances he would be perfectly incapable of fulfilling the 
obligation of his oath, because he would have no persons about him 
for carrying the duties involved in these obligations into effect. How, 
let me inquire, does the monarch govern different parts of the empire ? 
Not by himself personally, but through the medimn of his officers. 
The commander-in-chief and the lords of the admiralty are his officers 
in the army and navy for supporting the protestant religion in those 
important departments. It is also, my lords, of vast importance that 
the secretary for the colonies should be well affected towards the pro- 
testant church. My lords, it is impossible, I conceive, for any person 
of a religious mind to look to England without considering her to be, 
and to have long been, a chosen instrument for carrying religion to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. I contend, then, my lords, that the king 
of Great Britain cannot be fairly represented by any colonial secretary 
of state who is not a protestant. With reference also to the secretary 
of state for the home department, that secretary possesses great power 
with regard to the estabhshed church, and a considerable portion of 
church patronage is placed at his disposal. But, with reference to the 
church of Ireland, I will ask your lordships to consider for a few mo- 
ments the situation in which *a protestant lord-lieutenant of that coun- 
try would be placed with a Roman catholic secretary of state, and a 
Roman catholic secretary for Ireland. I trust I shall not be consi- 
dered as pressing my own views too far in contending that the church 
of England will risk the loss of its protestant character if this measure 
be passed at all ; but I hope that the heads of the present administra- 
tion will look at every part of the measm^e as protestant statesmen 
ought to do ; that their most earnest attention will be given to those 
features of it which cannot but materially affect the church of Ireland. 
I trust that in the opposition I give it, I am actuated by no spirit un- 
becoming a christian bishop, and that the course I have taken has been 
pursued without any undue warmth, without any uncharitable feeling, 
but solely and exclusively out of regard to a deep sense of duty to the 
interests committed to my charge. I will now trouble your lordships 
no farther, but move, as an amendment to the motion of the noble 
duke, that this bill be read a second time this day six months. 

The archbishop of Armagh in seconding the motion ob- 
served, that it was not to inflame the animosity of contending 
parties that he rose to address their lordships, but because it 
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was his bounden, thougb painful duty, to declare the deep 
concern he felt, that those under whose direction the present' 
measure had been formed should have committed themselves 
upon so vital a question, without imparting their intentions 
till those intentions were irrevocably fixed. The right rev. 
prelate declared his opinion that the admission of the Roman 
catholics to political power would not tranquillize Ireland,^ 
because the privileges which would be thereby conferred, 
were but a small portion of what they would require. 

Will any noble lord say, continued his lordship, that he thinks this 
measure will make the catholic priesthood satisfied to remain inferior 
in rank to a clergy, the validity of whose orders they deny, and per- 
mit a church to remain in quiet possession of certain privileges, which 
they revile as heretical and infamous ! Does any noble lord expect 
that the catholic priesthood will quit their hold upon the Roman ca- 
tholic people, the moment it is in their power to turn that hold to their 
own advantage and advancement } Surely no individual can antici- 
pate any such result. Because^ then, my lords, I feel assured that 
this measure will not tranquillize Ireland — ^because I feel certain that 
it is not desired for its own value, but in order to press with greater 
certainty and effect some ulterior objects, the acquirement of which 
they will never relinquish — because I am persuaded that an increase 
of power will only forward the acquirement of such objects — I feel 
myself bound to oppose it. No error can be greater than that of those 
who, professing themselves friends of the established church, forward 
this measure under the notion of strengthening her defences, and with 
the expectation of controling her adversaries by gratitude. AU other 
dissenting sects may finally unite with the established church ; but 
the Roman catholic priesthood have set a mark of separation on their 
own foreheads by their unnatural though politic restrictions, by thdr 
arrogant assumption of infallibility, by their dangerous, and till of late 
supposed unconstitutional, connexion with a foreign state, and by the 
a.bsolute ascendency they insist, wherever they are able, on maintain- 
ing over all other churches. I do not mean to say, my lords, that 
after the passing of this bill the subversion of the established church 
will be immediate. In all probability its enemies will at first be 
cautious in their approaches. But at length, emboldened by success, 
feeling the strength of the political situation we are about to give 
them, they will openly avow and carry what haa been their object 
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from the beginning — the subversion of the protestant church. I do 
not suppose that England, with its spirit of independence, will ever 
become vassal to the pope. But the influence of the religion of which 
he is the head could not but be highly prejudicial to her people in the 
event of its acquiring an ascendency. If it be asked what shall be 
done with Ireland ? I say be tolerant to all religions professed in it, 
cherish every class of his majesty's subjects — withhold nothing in the 
spirit of monopoly that can be safely granted ; but, for the sake of all, 
for the sake even of the Roman catholics themselves, let the constitu- 
tion be protestant in all its essential members ! Let it be protestant 
in its head, protestant in its responsible advisers, protestant in its le- 
gislation, protestant in its institutions for education, and, above all, 
protestant in its religious establishments ! 

The bishop of Oxford said, he rose on this occasion, actuated by a 
paramount sense of duty, to state the reason which induced him to 
support this measure. A noble lord, then sitting at their lordships' 
table, had stated, in a speech delivered by him some years ago, not 
that the laws of exclusion were unalterable, but that if a cogent ne- 
cessity for their abrogation could be shewn, then those laws might be 
removed. Now in his opinion such a ca e of necessity had been fully 
made out. He conceived that the necessity of passing this measure 
was proved by the strength of the admissions made bjr the other side : 
he conceived that it was proved by the immense military force which 
his majesty's government was compelled to keep up in Ireland ; he 
conceived that it was proved by the division of opinion in both houses 
of parliament ; and last, though not least, he conceived that it was 
proved by a fact of infinite importance — ^namely, the course and turn 
which talent and education had taken in this kingdom, with reference 
to this question. The right reverend prelate then instanced the sup- 
port which concessions had for years received in the other house, and 
in various public bodies, as a proof that they must eventually be made. 
What, he would ask, would be the effect on the ministry of a rejection 
of the measure ? When we had excluded all that are fovourable to 
the catholic claims, to whom should we intrust the protection of the 
church of England ? He had a great respect for the noble duke on 
the cross-bench (Newcastle,) as also for the noble earl Winclulsea, 
who had distinguished himself for his chivalric zeal in the protestant 
cause ; but still he could not, in the present circumstances of the 
country, venture to commit the care of the church to their hands. He 
could not forget that the church of England was once laid prostrate 
in the dust, not by the intriguing of papists, but by the violence of 
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puritans, infuriated to madness by the violent assertion of high church 
principles in the time of Charles I. The reverend prelate then ad- 
verted at some length to the numerous publications lately issued against 
the measure, and particularly dwelt on the letters of the reverend Mr. 
Faber, whose talents and worth, he confessed, rendered his arguments 
deserving of being weighed. He must, however, deny his proposition, 
that the Almighty had denounced any political union with idolaters. 
Admitting tliis argument, we must at once restrict our commerce with 
foreign nations. It was in the religious union that the sin consisted ; and 
nothing was farther from the supporters of the measure than such an 
union. It could therefore be no violation of the clerical oath (as 
had been contended) to support it. Was there any sin in further to- 
lerating a religion wliich they had already sanctioned by previous con- 
cessions, and which had given an impetus to the present measures ? 
It had been strongly urged against the bill, that by allowing an oath 
to be taken which did not disavow the spiritual authority of the pope, 
they did, by a side-wind,- admit it^ Now in answer to that allegation, 
he would say that the terms of the oath then before the house were, on 
this point, exactly the same as they were in the bills of 1778 and 
1791 ; and the legislature decided in 1780, that the act of 1778 gave 
no spiritual jurisdiction or authority to the see of Rome, and conse- 
quently did not militate against the oath denying that it existed in this 
country. That the pope exercised an influence over the catholics of 
this empire, iaforo coTiscientia, he did not mean to dispute ; but this 
was an influence he would always possess, and was quite distinct from 
political power. He admitted that at the revolution the constitution 
was made essentially protestant. It was not a constitution fenced in 
and maintained upon the principle of exclusion that they were now 
called upon to support. The catholics had been admitted to a partici- 
pation in the rights and privileges of the state, and to the possession 
of substantial power ; and their lordships must know that it was one 
thing to hold out against an enemy in a well-fortified town, and an- 
other thing to make a defence in a town completely stripped of its 
fortifications. He now came to consider the bearing of this question 
upon the church of England. When he knew that the current of 
pubHc opinion in the country was opposed to the doctrines of popery, 
Mid inclined more in favour of Hcentiousness than arbitrary despotism, 
he conceived that no dangers whatever would result from the passing 
of this measure to the fates and fortunes of the church of Eng- 
land. Speaking of the church of England, he must say that he ap- 
proved of the conduct of the clergy in assembling the people to peti- 
tion, and then leaving the question to the legislature. In his opinion. 
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to them we were indebted for the quiet which prevailed, and€he afford- 
ing a safety-valve to the current of public feeling. With regard t© 
the church of Ireland, it was certainly exposed to some danger from 
the unceasing attacks upon it ; but he considered the danger woidd 
be lessened rather than inCTeased by the proposed measure, by allevi- 
ating irritation. He hailed it as the dawn of brighter and better days, 
as the commencement of the influx of English capital, and of protes- 
tants into Ireland. In the aristocracy of England, the church of 
England had its best and firmest supporters. Let their lordships ex- 
tend to the united church of England and Ireland their fostering care 
and protection. The event depended on their deliberations, for though 
the result lay entirely in the hands of providence, on the mode which 
they would take to secure the event its accomplishment would in a 
great degree depend. They should take care to bequeath to posterity 
a measm-e which would induce posterity to say that the peers of Eng- 
land, when they admitted lay Roman catholics to the legislature, did 
not throw down the bulwarks and safeguards of the protestant esta- 
blished church of these countries. 

The bishop of Salisbury briefly opposed the bilL 
The earl of Winchilsea followed, and spoke with animation 
against the measure. 

He commenced by calling the attention of their lordships to the 
pledge given by a noble duke (Wellington) that whenever the bill 
came before their lordships he would be ready and willing to prove 
that " it would give satisfaction to the great body of the protestants 
of this empire, and greater security to the protestant church and pro- 
testant institutions of the country ; and that it would tend to check 
the growth of popery, and to prevent the extension of the catholic re- 
ligion in these realms." How had this pledge been fulfilled? The 
great body of protestants, as was proved by the number of petitions, 
were dissatisfied with the measure, and viewed it as destructive of tiieir 
rights and liberties. Does any rational man believe that the proposed 
concessions will tend to strengthen the protestant constitution ? Will 
any man be influenced by the belief that Roman catholics will regard 
with favour, and sincerely lend themselves to the support of a consti- 
tution which, like a phoenix, has risen from the ashes of popery ? 
The advocates of this measure tell us that it will tend to check the 
growth of popery. I call on those who make such an assertion to tell 
me if they believe that admission to political power will induce any 
one of the followers of the church of Rome to throw off the spiritual 
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and temporal power of that church. I would entreat your lordships 
to pause hefore you take upon yourselves the awfiil responsibility of 
overturning that for which our ancestors so nobly struggled, and which 
they so nobly achieved. I woidd entreat the right reverend prelates, 
by that sacred character which separates them from the rest of the 
community, to weigh well the awful responsibility which will attach 
to every one of them who takes on himself to recommend the relin- 
quishment of the great safeguard of protestantism in this country, be- 
fore they give it up to any experimental project, or any plea of expe- 
diency. I would entreat all your lordships to remember the blessings 
that England has enjoyed under the present constitution, and the ex- 
tent to which she has flourished while adhering to the doctrines of her 
present church. With this sincere appeal I shall conclude by declar- 
ing my determination to support the amendment. 

Lord Somers Supported the measure. Upon political gronnds, he 
thought the change of opinion in the noble duke at the head of the 
government — ^the opinion of so many great men now no more, and the 
frequent majorities of the other house, ought to have some weight. 
It also might be defended on religious grounds. Upon all the grounds 
of justice, policy, and expediency, they were bound to remove the 
disqualifications. His lordship reviewed the policy pursued by this 
country towards Ireland since she conquered it, and contended that 
the hardships she had suffered were another reason in feivour of con- 
cession. As to the coronation oath, which had been brought forward 
that evening, that argument had not long been abandoned by earl Li- 
verpool and other opponents of the measure, and was not worthy of 
c(Hisideration. In hct, he could find no argument which could induce 
him to withhold his vote from the measure. 

The marquis of Lansdown said he should feel it a dereliction of 
duty if he did not state shortly the opinion he had always expressed 
on the subject under discussion. It was said Roman catholics, on 
being admitted to the legislature, would claim a power which the 
church would not be able to controL He admitted that it was a re- 
mote possibility, but a possibility not to be held in dread for a moment. 
A noble earl had said he hoped, if this bill passed, that some mea- 
sure would be resorted to, in order to restrict the power of the ca- 
tholic priesthood. He should contend that this measure was the very 
best that could be resorted to for the purpose of restricting that 
priesthood. The influence of the catholic priesthood at elections in 
Ireland had been great, becmise they were divided by unjust distinC' 
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tions. In France, and Roman catholic countries, where the priestihood 
had equal rights, this influence was not known. He cautioned their 
lordships to proceed on the principles of Magna Charta, and give all 
men the liberty to which they were entitled. These disorders in Ire- 
land had been compared to smothered fires and volcanoes of the earth, 
which at last broke forth in violence and destruction. The grievances of 
which Ireland complained had become intolerable, but he believed the 
time was come when the policy of the king, for which he was grate-^ 
ful, would permanently imite and render tributary to the state six 
millions of subjects. 

The bishop of London said, on a former occasion he entered into 
the reasons which induced him to withhold his assent to a measure si- 
milar to that before the house, and nothing had occiured to alter that 
opinion. On the contrary, every thing he had read and heard only 
strengthened his belief that catholic emancipation was not the sort of 
relief of which Ireland stood in need. He differed from the noble 
marquis, when he supposed the power assumed by the catholic priests 
arose from a sense of the deprivation of civil liberties. They were 
dissatisfied long before the word emancipation was in use. He could 
not but regret his difference of opinion with those for whom he had 
great respect and friendship. When this measure should be passed 
into a law — and he supposed it would be carried — ^he should feel it his 
duty to impress on the clergy the necessity of acquiescence, as the 
means of strengthening the church, which it must be their object to 
support 

The marquis of Salisbury said, that when he moved the address, he 
was prepared to give to the Roman catholics the liberty demanded, 
but it never entered his head to do so without good and valid secu- 
rities, of which the present measure was divested. He was of the opi- 
nion expressed by the attorney-general in a most eloquent speech, 
namely, that those who voted for the bill would sign the deatii- war- 
rant of the constitution. 

The house shortly after adjourned. 

On Friday, April 3rd, the order of the day for proceeding' 
with the adjourned debate, having been moved, 

The archbishop of York rose to explain shortly the reasons which 
influenced his vote on this question. Previous to the introduction 
of this bill into the other house, and whilst it was still enveloped in 
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that painful secrecy, in which it was so successfully engulphed, I had 
occasion to present a petition against the granting of any political 
power to the Roman catholics. Ignorant as I was, at that time, of 
the nature and extent of the security for the established church, 
which it had been so confidently affirmed would form a satisfactory 
part of the intended measure, I stated that I would not then pledge 
myself to support or to oppose the prayer of the petitioners. I now 
regret to say that, after the fullest consideration, I conceive that the 
securities contained in the bill are not, in my opinion at least, by any 
means sufficient for the security of the protestant establishment. 
There is nothing in any of those pretended securities to allay those 
apprehensions which may be justly entertained for the safety of the 
church of Ireland. As regards the church of England, it would be 
idle for me to say that I dread the slightest degree of danger. But, 
I repeat, there is nothing in these securities of a substantive nature ; 
nor is there any thing to prevent a repetition and continuation of 
those conflicts which have hitherto existed. The struggle between 
numbers on the one side, and legal right upon the other, will still 
remain, and a series of evils, worse, perhaps, than any which have 
yet arisen in that devoted land, will be the inevitable result of yield- 
ing to the claims of the Roman catholics, as is now proposed. I could 
have wished personally not to have been called to make these obser- 
vations, for I have had the happiness of living for many years past in 
habits of intimacy and of sincere regard with many Roman catholics 
in my own inunediate neighbourhood, and I can safely say that men 
of greater honour and integrity, or of more social and domestic virtue, 
I never met. But, my lords, I can even go beyond this in praise of 
persons of the catholic faith, and I should be wanting in justice if I 
forebore to mention some of the conduct of the most exalted indivi- 
dual in that community — I mean the conduct of the premier heredi- 
tary peer of these realms — (Norfolk). I say I should be wanting in 
justice to that noble individual if I withheld on this occasion my tes- 
timony to the friendly feeling which that noble individual has evinced 
towards the church of England. I owe it to that noble duke to state, 
that the site of one of the protestant churches now building was his 
free gift ; and, more than that, that the noble duke not only con- 
tributed in a princely manner towards the purchase of the site of 
another church, but that he actually himself laid the first stone. My 
lords, it is not from the English Roman catholics that I should ap- 
prehend any danger to the established church by the passing of this 
bill. The case, however, is widely different in Ireland. There the 
paramount influence of the catholic priesthood over the nunds of aiv 
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ignorant and credulous peasantry, wiU always be a strong instrument 
in their hands by which to work forward to the attainment of their 
great object — ^the restoration of the church of Rome. Believing, as 
I do most conscientiously, that the accomplishment of this measure 
will tend most strongly to endanger the church of Ireland, I hold it 
to be my bounden duty, as a bishop of the united church, to give my 
rote against it. This is the first measure upon which it has ever 
been my misfortime to be opposed to that noble duke at the head of 
his majesty's government, and I say, with the deepest sincerity, that 
I hope it will be the last* 

The bishop of Durham then rose. It was most painful and dis- 
tressing to him to be under the necessity, upon a subject of such 
great state feeling as that which is now before the house, to find 
himself opposed to those eminent individuals who constituted his ma- 
jesty's government. He had for some time passed looked upon the 
present crisis with fearful anticipations. The present measure, if 
granted, would certainly endanger the well-afFected part of the pro- 
testant community of Ireland, while, by partially granting the wishes 
of the catholics, it would only render them more disaffected, and 
more turbulent in their endeavours to obtain the rest. Amongst a 
variety of objections to this measure, he had this — that it never 
would give satisfaction to the protestants of this empire. He be- 
lieved there was no one who had read the history of this country 
aright, but was prepared to acknowledge that the events of 1688 
constituted what he was warranted in calling a protestant revolution; 
that the great object of it was to exclude papists from sitting in either 
house of parliament, or filling ofiSlces of great trust or power in the 
state. Now, what he contended for was this, that the admissions 
created in the present bill were not only an infringement upon the 
constitution of 1688, but a complete subversion of every principle 
upon which constitutional enactments were made for the greater part 
of a century before the revolution, as well as ever since. ^It is said, 
continued the rev. prelate, that no danger can be apprehended from 
the' catholics, for an abundant safeguard wiU be found in the natural 
jealousy v^dth which protestants would watch constitutional rights 
and privileges. If we loc^ back to the earliest history of the popish 
church we wiU find in it so strong and marked a character of ambi- 
tion, as must destroy all hope that the followers of that church will 
acquiesce in the integrity of the protestant establishment; if you 
once introduce here a considerable body of men of that persuasion, 
you may be assured that nothing will withstand their influence. I 
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<»imot forget that I have declared on oath, that the Roman catholic 
religion is superstitious and idolatrous ; and, holding such sentiments 
with regard to it, I think I should be transgressing a duty which I 
owe to a higher tribunal than your lordships' house, did I take any 
«tep for the advancement of that religion. 

The duke of Sussex addressed the bouse in favour of the 
motion* 

• 

" Various objections," observed his royal highness, " have been 
made to this measure — first, that it is a violation of the constitution 
of 1688. Now, that assertion I deny. As a member of the royal 
family, I claim credit as much for entertaining no desire to encroach 
on the prerogatives of the crown, as I do, in my character of a peer 
of parliament, claim credit for entertaining no design of violating the 
rights and liberties of the people. It is as litde injurious to that 
constitution, as it is consistent with the great principles on which that 
constitution was founded. My lords, the constitution of 1688 was 
the end of a long contest between the co-ordinate power of the two 
houses of parHament, and the crown. In fetct, the revoluticm put an 
end to all the points of dispute between the prerogatives of the crown 
and the privileges of the people, as maintained by their representa- 
tives in parliament. Now, my lords, the principles of that constitu- 
tion were consolidated in the bill of rights ; and I ask noble lords, 
does the bill on your lordships' table evade the provisions of the bill 
of rights ? I say it does not ; for one of the great principles of the 
revolution, was the recognition of the co-ordinate power of the two 
houses of parliament, without consent previously had from the crown, 
to propose the enactment of new laws or the alteration of existing 
statutes. In looking over the bill I find several subordinate offices 
given to )he catholics, but still there are certain ofiices excepted, 
which would enable them to exercise undue political influence over 
the crown, and other offices in which they might possess the powor 
of interfering with the property of the church. Thus, my lords, I 
think I have shewn that the constitution of 1688 is not infringed on, 
nor was disturbed, by the bill on the table. Now, my lords, for the 
several penal statutes that accompanied and followed the revolution 
of 1688. Of them I shall briefly say, that in the unmitigated severity 
of their penal provisions they have not been equalled by any decrees 
or ordinances in the whole course of history; with the exception, 
perhaps, of that single act against the protestants of France — ^I allude 
to the revocation of the Edict Nantz. From that period, my lords, I 
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shall come down to the ax;t of union with Scotland. The article of 
that union referred to last night by a noble lord, in allusion to the 
oaths to be taken on becoming a member of such united parliament, 
declares that they are to remain in force until parliament should think 
proper to alter them. Thus it was laid down as a principle in that 
act of union, that parliament had a right and a power to alter such 
oaths. Certain persons in opposition to this measure say, that certain 
obnoxious doctrines professed by the members of the Roman catholic 
church, have not been publicly disclaimed. In electing ourselves into 
the station of judges of the meaning of the language of individuals, 
and attributing to them motives which they themselves disavow, we 
act not liberally. Certainly, I admit that apprehensions of dangers 
and difficulty as likely to arise out of this measure are entertained by 
many, and I am not indifferent to them myself ; but I feel them the less, 
because I am convinced that real Christianity and true religion will be 
better served by the measure now proposed, than by any other course 
that we could pursue. I have now, my lords, done my duty in stating 
my opinions upon this measure, and giving it my support, I look with 
confidence to the conclusion ; and, when the royal sanction shall be 
given to the measure, I shall be enabled to say, * Now is the time 
when the real union shall impart its benefits to poor Ireland — an union 
full, real, and permanent — an union which until then will have only 
existed in name ; but which, when actually effected, will unite the 
hopes and prayers of the people of that country for the common vel- 
faxe of the empire — an union which will consolidate the powers, re- 
sources, and councils of the country, and introduce the blessings of 
domestic peace and universal happiness.' 
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The lord-chancellor then proceeded to address the house: — ** My 
lords, I agree in what has been repeatedly said by several noble 
lords, that this is a question of the greatest importance. For, if 
after the recommendation which had proceeded from the crdwn upon 
the first day of the session, in the speech delivered by his majesty's 
commissioners to parliament ; if, after having passed through the other 
house of the legislature by a majority so commanding ; if in these 
circumstances this bill shall for any cause not pass into a law, it is 
impossible for the firmest mind — it is impossible for the stoutest heart 
to contemplate the consequences without feelings approaching to dis- 
may. I shall now," said the noble lord, " state the grounds on 
which I have concurred in recommending the measure now before 
your lordships. For upwards of two years I have been one of the re- 
sponsible advisers of the crown. During that time, I have given the 
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utmost possible attention to the state of Ireland, and made inquiries 
in every quarter concerning the state of that country. Now of these 
inquiries the result is, that I have come to the conclusion that Ireland 
cannot be any longer allowed to remain as it is. The noble and 
learned lord at the table (Eldon,) for the period of five-and-twenty 
years, was one of the responsible advisers of the crown, and during 
that period he saw, and, doubtless, attentively observed, the state of 
Ireland. Yet, it was under that noble and learned lord's administra- 
tion that the state of Ireland grew from bad to worse. Now, I ask that 
noble and learned lord to give us the result of his long experience and 
attentive observation of Ireland ; I ask him, fertile in expedients of 
every description as he is — I ask him, I call upon him, to suggest any 
line of policy that will put an end to the disorders of Ireland other 
than that recommended by his majesty's ministers. I am sure that if 
the noble ar.d learned lord was in possession of the information which 
I possess on this subject, that he would be satisfied that the result of 
not making concessions to the catholics would be the annihilation of 
the protestant population of Ireland. I do not say that they will be 
annihilated by force, but those who are of the lower orders will gra^ 
dually retire from the country, whilst die higher classes will dread to 
reside on their estates. I do not stand singly when I assert that we 
are not violating the constitution of 1688. Look at that constellation 
of talent, of statesman- like talent, which thus advocated the same ar- 
guments as myself, and I shall stand before your lordships excused of 
presumption. I will now ask what is meant by the constitution of 
1688 ? It would seem from what was thrown out by the noble lord 
on the cross bench that our liberties are but something more than one 
himdred years old. I find, however, a long catalogue of grievances 
complained of in the reign of James the first, as flagrant violations of 
the law and constitution of the country. So that upon this evidence 
there must then have been a constitution of some standing. I find 
afterwaitis a law and constitution again laid down, and it afterwards 
stated, that experience 'hath shewn that it is inconsistent with the law 
of this country that it should be governed by a popish prince ;* and it 
was upon this special ground that this single enactment was made, 
and yet from what is said we might be led to suppose that some new 
system was established in 1688. The case then standing as I have 
put it, what has that enactment to do with the admission of Roman 
catholics to office, and to seats in either house of parliament ? It is 
said that the acts to which I have alluded were re-enacted at the 
revolution. My lords, they were re-enacted in this sense. It was 
necessary to make some alteration in the oatha« and, therefore* those 
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parts of the law were mentioned. I do not say that it was intended 
to repeal those acts. The question, however, is, whether they were 
to he considered at the revolution as having heen declared a part of 
the paramount law of the country ? My lords, a right reverend pre- 
late adverted to one argument with great propriety. Why are these 
two particular laws to be taken out from amongst the numerous 
others of the Roman catholics of the time ? With respect, my lords, 
to the penal code, I cannot do better than give you the opinion of die 
noble and learned lord upon it. In 1797, he declared that those laws 
were a disgrace to the statute book. To this opinion, my lords, I 
subscribe ; and great credit is due to my noble and learned friend 
who effected the change of those laws. It has been observed that 
William III. made a distinction between these laws — the laws, I 
mean, to which I have been alluding. It is said that when applica- 
tion was made to him to repeal the laws imposing disabilities on the 
catholics, he drew a distinction between the penal laws and these 
two particular acts. The reason of this distinction was obvious — 
the two acts were passed under the apprehension of a popish suc- 
cessor, and at the very time this application was made to king 
William, a popish prince was on the throne, and the fears of pro- 
testants were realized beyond their expectations. It is not likely 
that William III. would consent to repeal laws passed to prevent a 
measure which afterwards took place. I think the same explanation 
may be given to every declaration made by the prince of Orange pre- 
vious to his embarkation. I am correct, I believe, in stating the 
circumstances under which these laws were passed, when I say, that 
shortly after the test act, James II. professed the Roman catholic 
religion, and was publicly reconciled to the see of Rome in a chapel 
of this metropolis. Five years after further steps were taken« and 
then it was that the second law was passed, by the assistance of the 
extravagant alarm felt throughout the nation ; an alarm raised by the 
faction of Titus Oates. I ask then, whether the danger which these 
laws were made to meet having been got rid of, if it be right that 
they should be perpetual? In 1817, when the catholics were ad- 
mitted to the higher offices in the army and navy, the noble and 
learned lord (Eldon) was then on the woolsack, and he protested 
against no violation of the constitution ; though lord Liverpool re- 
gretted that by the constitution catholics should have been excluded 
from military office. In 1792, when such sweeping concessions were 
made, the noble and learned lord was attorney-general ; and in 1792, 
when the bill was extended to Scotland, he did not find that he met 
it with any opposition. The way to rank in the army and navy 
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was also opened, under the patronage of the noble and learned lord, 
to the catholics ; and he could not help thinking that if the noble and 
learned lord had remained much longer in office, he would have felt 
the necessity of completing the work thus auspiciously begun. If there 
was any danger in the measure now proposed, it was in the admission 
of catholics to parliament, but the alteration in the elective franchise, 
by obtaining a representation of property in Ireland, would guard 
against any result calculated to excite disquietude. But, my lords^ 
are we only to consider the question on one side ? Is there no 
danger to be dreaded from leaving five millions of people unrepre- 
sented ? There are some who are for admitting the catholics to par- 
liament without making them elegible to office ; and others for admit- 
ting them to office and restricting them from parliament. Now, my 
lords, I say at once, do every thing or do nothing. Satisfy the ca- 
tholics that you cannot go a single step further, or do not advance one 
step. I next answer, do not admit them to parliament if you do not 
make office a fair object of competition to them ; for otherwise you 
will hav& a body always disposed to cross your measures and throw 
impediments in your way. This would be an unwise policy. And I 
also say, do not admit them to office and not to parliament, as you 
must in that case exclude them from places for which seats in parlia- 
nient are necessary. 

' ' I am asked, my lords, what securities I would propose that would 
satisfy the protestants, and secure us against all danger from the Ro- 
man catholics ? The first seciuity on which I rely is this : I ding to 
the hope that this measure will restore universal and permanent tran- 
quillity to Ireland — ^that it wiU be productive of the most perfect 
harmony among all classes of the people of that now distracted land ; 
that it will create a firm attachment to the constitution of the king- 
dom — and that, by removing all civil disabilities, we shall umte all 
bodies in one common wish to support the throne and constitution of 
the country against all attacks, from whatever quarter they may come. 
I Fely next upon that security which was established at the revolution — 
the unalterable right of protestant succession." There were, continued 
his lordship, strong securities given by the present bill — ^the alteration 
in the elective franchise, the oath required from catholics, the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits, but above all, he relied upon the soundness of the 
protestant religion — upon the zeal, the learning, and the integrity of 
th^ clergy. He was aware that he had been compelled to recapitulate 
old arguments ; the subject was in fact exhausted. Their lordships 
were not met there for the purpose of pleasure or exhibition, but to 
consider of the best means to give tranquillity and prosp^ty to the 
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empire. Let tiiem therefore do their work manfully, and, forgetting 
all little differences, give their best exertions to settle the momentous 
question in such a manner as should fulfil their objects, and give at 
once contentment to the subjects, and new stability to the foundations 
of the throne and constitution. 

Viscount Goderich, after entering into a vindication of the support- 
ers of the bill from the calumny thrown upon them at county meet- 
ings, and in placards, proceeded to discuss the principle of the mea- 
sure ; in doing which he observed that the true policy of the day was 
not to examine who was to blame in former times, but to cast a veil 
over past horrors, and endeavour to sooth rather than irritate the pub- 
lic feeling. It was in vain to refer to past ages, for the purpose of 
fixing principles on the Aoman catholics which affected the temporal 
interests of states. What passed in 1 79 1 ? The emperor of Grermany, 
Joseph II. was a reformer, and he determined upon apian for abolish- 
ing monasteries. The pope came to Vienna and remonstrated with 
him, but still the emperor Joseph carried on his plans of reform. 
What passed at the treaty of Vienna ? One of the articles established 
by the congress was that there should be no prevention to persons fol- 
lowing their religion. The pope sent cardinal Gonsalvo, but he had 
no power to interfere with that arrangement. He should say, from 
all the transactions which had taken place in Europe, that the power 
of the pope was no more than the shadow of a shade. The great 
power at the present day was mind aided by education — ^the march of 
intellect, which was a security against the abuse of religious power. 
Great indeed was the expectation founded upon the measiure before 
the house, and the rejection of it would be felt as a dreadful calamity. 
There was no other remedy for the misfortunes of Ireland. Was it 
to be supposed that when there existed in Ireland a baneful disease, 
they could rely on the application of the conmion law ? No, ihej 
must remove the cause of complaint, or resort to brute force — ^to civil 
war. No one could resort to a force of that sort without shuddering. 
There was another point to which the noble lord was desirous of 
calling the attention of the house. It had been said within and with- 
out those walls, that if the bill should pass, and his majesty be graci- 
ously pleased to give his assent to it, he would forfeit his title to the 
throne. He would only say in answer to that, if there was one man 
bold enough to raise the standard of the house of Savoy, he would find 
that the throne of Brunswick was fixed on a rock not to be shaken. 
It was founded upon the free voice of the people ; it was supported 
by the continuance of one hundred and forty years ; it was sanctioned 
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by forty successive parliaments ; it was sanctioned by the voice of 
many millions of people ; and he veas at a loss to describe the con- 
tempt and ruin which must fell upon any man who attempted to im- 
pugn it. - 

The earl of Mansfield opposed the measure. 

The marquis of Anglesea said, he would have been content to have 
^ven a silent vote in support of the measure, but, connected as he 
had recently been with Ireland, and having seen the various bearings 
of this question on Irish society, he had come to a conclusion that he 
ought to express to the house the opinions which he entertained on this 
subject. " We may consider this question," said the noble marquis, 
" as it regards Ireland, in three points of view. First, politically ; 
next, religiously, as it regards the ascendency of the protestant 
church ; and lastly, in a military point of view. And first, as to the 
political view of it. I say, from the moment you pass this bill« I shall 
consider the regeneration of Ireland complete. Ireland wants much, 
but what is it that it wants most ? Repose. Ireland has for several 
months enjoyed that repose. Her gaols are empty ; her police is idle ; 
her military is unoccupied. I apprehend that this bill will secure the 
permanence of that tranquillity which is the source of all national 
happiness, and without which national prosperity can never be lasting. 
Tranquillity will produce this effect, and I think immediately. It 
will secure an ample flow of British capital into Ireland. Here I 
would ask your lordships to consider what would be the necessary 
consequence of an influx of capital into Ireland ? First of all, it 
would increase tbe value of land. Next, it would diminish the rate 
of interest; then it would open canals, drain bogs, reclaim lands, 
draw out all the resources of the country, establish manufeustures, and 
cause all the population of Ireland to receive employment. A more 
important consequence than all which I have yet described is, that the 
wandering absentee will return. He will repair to the seat of his an- 
cestors ; he wiU find comfort where he left discontent, and tranquilHty 
where he left disaffection ; and thus he will re-establish tbat greatest 
blessing to any country — ^the fair legitimate connexion between the 
landlord and his tenant. It is with regret that I say one word on the 
subject of religion before that right reverend bench, but I may be 
permitted to ask, is or is not the protestant church of Ireland really in 
danger ? If it be, I say that the passing of this bill will do more to 
strengthen it in the minds of the people, and will better maintain 
its security than all the penal enactments which the utmost ingenuity 
of legislation can devise. One word as to the other point of view in 
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which I propose to consider the question. There is no man acquainted 
with the state of Ireland who will not agree with me, when I state 
that in a time of profound peace, imder the exclusive laws, 25,000 
men is but a scanty garrison for Ireland. In the event of war, or even 
of the rumour of war, 40,000 men would be barely sufficient. It 
cannot be questioned that both France and America wish to do us in- 
jury, and in case of any collision with either of those powers, the first 
object of both would be to throw arms to a great extent into the hands 
of the discontented Irish. I am arguing, be it observed, upon the 
supposition that the exclusive laws are in existence. I will suppose, 
however, that we are absolutely at war, and that there is a combina- 
tion of the powers of Europe — ^no very unlikely contingency — against 
us. I then say that it would be madness in any administration not 
to throw 70,000 men immediately into Ireland. Take, now, another 
view of the subject. Suppose this bill to be passed into a law by this 
day month : declare war if you like the next day ; and I assert that 
you will have no difficulty, within six weeks, to raise in that coimtry 
50,000 able-bodied, and what is better, willing-hearted men, who wiU 
find their way to any quarter of the globe to which you may choose 
to direct their arms. I say, my lords, that the passing of this bill is 
worth to the British empire more, far more, than 100,000 bayonets. 
On these grounds, and on others which at this late hour of the night 
I abstain from stating, I am inclined to give my cordial support to this 
bill." 

Their lordships adjourned at half-past two o'clock. 

The doors of the house were opened on Saturday at 12 
o'clock. At a quarter past one, the duke of Wellington 
moved the order of the day for resuming the debate. 
The earl of Guilford opposed the bill on the usual grounds. 
The earl of Westmoreland defended the measure on the 
plea of necessity, and the dilemma in which the country was 
placed, when (said his lordship) " we must weigh between 
distant and speculative dangers, and a pressing and urgent 
mischief." Lord Sidmouth replied, and spoke in opposition 
to the proposed measure of relief. The true benevolence of 
legislation was not, he contended, in the granting of catholic 
emancipation, but in carrying into effect the suggestions 
which had been made by former administrations, for the im- 
provement of the whole condition of Ireland. 
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The earl of Liverpool was desirous to state shortly to their lordships 
the motives which influenced his conduct with respect to the present 
question. For twenty years he had had the honour of a seat in the 
other house of parliament, and during that period he had invariably 
opposed catholic emancipation. But although he concurred with his 
late noble relative in opposing the claims of the catholics, he certainly 
had never been of opinion that the mischiefs and dangers likely to re- 
sult from their admission to an equality of civil rights were so great 
as some of the opponents of emancipation considered them to be. He 
was now convinced that the adoption of the present measure, although 
it might not immediately tranquillize Ireland, and produce an amelio- 
ration of its state, would tend to the production of those benefits ; 
as, after its adoption, other means might be resorted to, which would 
be ftuught with the greatest good. As to the protestant establish- 
ment in England, it stood on much too high grounds, and was too 
powerfully guarded, for liim to feel the slightest apprehension for its 
security. If he wanted any proof of the stability of that establishment, 
he would appeal to the nimierous petitions on their lordships' table in 
opposition to the present bill. While such demonstrations of attach- 
ment were made, he could have no apprehension whatever for the 
stability of the church. 

Lord Tenterden was opposed to the bill, which he considered 
as the direct road to the overthrow of the protestant church, 
as well as contrary to the principles of the constitution. The va- 
rious acts for the exclusion of Roman catholics had been fre- 
quently adverted to in these debates. It had been assumed that 
the exclusions in the reign of Charles II. were introduced in con- 
sequence of the wilfrd misrepresentations of Titus Oates. Though 
this might be true, as far as related to the exclusion of Roman catholics 
from parliament, it was not correct as related to their exclusion from 
all other offices, and to the acts by which tiiose exclusions were ef- 
fected. By the act of the 1st Elizabeth, he was ready to admit that 
Roman catholics were not excluded from the upper house of parlia- 
ment, for the queen stated that she had such confidence in the mem- 
bers of their lordships' house, that she did not think it necessary to 
make any provision for their ezdusion. Subsequ^itly even to this 
act, he was ready to admit that means were devised of reconciling to 
Roman catholics the taking of the oath of supremacy, so that many of 
them sat in the lower house of parliament. Passing from tiie acts 
passed in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and Charles II. he would 
call their lordships' attention to the period of the accession of WOliam 
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III. At that period the oath against transubstantiation was necessary 
to be taken as a qualification of admission to parliament. In the de- 
claration of rights, a provision was introduced, whereby it was declared 
that no foreign prince or potentate hath, or ought to have, any spi- 
ritual jurisdiction, &c. within this realm. On the 13th of February, 
the convention ceased to exist, and was converted into a parliament. 
Much stress has been laid upon the omission in the act of settlement 
of the oath of qualification for members of parliament not being made 
a permanent part of the constitution, together with the limitation of 
the crown to protestants ; but the reason of that omission was obvious^ 
The act of settlement was an act for providing for the protestant suc- 
cession to the crown ; and if, in the oath of coronation of king Wil- 
liam, he was called upon to subscribe to the protestant religion, and 
his successors were bound to be protestants, such a provision was not 
more essentially a part of the constitution than was the act enacting 
the oaths to be taken by all future members of parliament. If it were 
asked why these oaths to be taken by members of parliament were not 
declared to be an essential part of the constitution, as well as the oath 
for the regal office, he would say, it was because a provision had been 
already made for that purpose. He would now refer to the union of 
Scotland, and an act since passed, both excluding papists from the 
representation of that country. It was true their lordsliips, with the 
concurrence of the other branches of the constitution, had the power 
of abrogating those laws, if they thought proper so to do, but at the 
same time it was desirable that they should proceed to the considera- 
tion of any proposed change with an accurate knowledge of the state 
of the law. The noble and learned lord concluded by expressing the 
pain with which he differed from the noble duke (Wellington,) and 
from his majesty's government ; he had felt it his duty to express the 
opinions he had done, as he conscientiously apprehended that the con- 
cession of political power to the catholics would only enable them to 
aim at ulterior objects. 

Earl Grey then rose. " It would be presumptuous in me, my lords," 
said the noble lord, ** to follow the chief justice of England in the state- 
ment which he has made upon the various laws affecting Roman ca- 
tholics. In the reign of Elizabeth, to which the leanied lord so often 
referred, so much confidence did Elizabeth repose in her catholic sub- 
jects, that, although an act was passed which, in its operation would 
have excluded the catholics from parliament, it was not attempted to 
be enforced. When Elizabeth was threatened with an attack from 
the Armada, she called around hdr her Roman catholic subjects ; she 
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trusted to their loyalty and courage, and she had the proud satisfaction 
of reaping the rich harvest which was the result of their devotion. 
At that period lord Howard of Efiingham, whose visage is placed 
among the first of those portraits which adorn the tapestry of your 
lordsliips* house, — lord Howard of Efiingham, a catholic, was appointed 
to command the fleets of the protestant Elizabeth, of that queen who 
had been formally excommunicated by the pope, and whose subjects, 
and all who served under her, had been absolved from their allegiance. 
I admit, that by the 25th of Charles H. and by the test act, steps were 
afterwards taken to exclude the Roman catholics from political power, 
and that these laws continued in force at the time of the revolution, 
and after the new settlement of the government ; but I think it will 
be unnecessary for me to go through all the arguments founded upon 
these enactments ; for, after all, the noble and learned lord seemed to 
resolve all his doubts into the conclusion that this was a question of 
pure political expediency, and that as the catholics were excluded 
under particular circumstances, so, with a view to these circumstances 
and to the times in wliich they come under consideration, whenever 
the reasons of exclusion ceased to operate, we might and were bound 
to take away the laws which supported them. Now, my lords, I know 
that parliament has such a power, and I am contending for its Exer- 
cise. I have always contended, that the settlement of the revolution 
was founded on the principle of attending to the circumstances under 
which the laws were enacted, and to the motives which influenced 
those who were called upon to prepare them. What 1 have always 
admired in the conduct of the framers of the acts of the revolution is, 
that they provided for the dangers which existed at the time they were 
called upon to legislate, and that they did no more, and although it 
was held to be a great reproach to lord Somers, and the other great 
lawryers and statesmen of that day, that they did not, at the time they 
possessed such absolute power, frame a system of policy which was 
likely to endure through all ages, that is the very point upon which 
they possess my unqualified admiration. Supposing, however, that 
the bill of rights had contained an express exclusion of catholics from 
the enjoyment of all its enactments, surely there is no noble lord pre- 
pared to argue that the bill of rights itself has not undergone nume- 
rous alterations, since its first enactment. In short, my lords, I know 
not for what reason the bill of rights can be brought into this argument, 
except for the purpose of shewing that no parliament can do any thing 
to hmit their own powers, or that of their successors, and that we must 
come to the conclusion — not denied by the noble and learned lord — 
that we are at all times to consider what course of legislation our 
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situation, the reason of tilings, and policy or expediency, may render 
necessary. The noble and learned lord, when he rests his argument 
on the bill of rights, says, however, that it is to be taken in connexion 
ynth. the act of William III. which prescribes that oath under which 
catholics must be excluded from parliament. But is that oath, I say, 
sacred from all innovation ? The noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack triumphantly proved that the principles of that act had been vio- 
lated by the admission of cathcdics into the army and navy, and that 
a common oath, of equal vaKdity, had been substituted by a separate 
act/' 

Earl Qrej then combated the argument that the present measure 
was an infringement of the union of Scotland, in which the legislature, 
by the 18th section, were empowered to make such alterations as they 
might think fit ; and also cited numerous instances in which its provi- 
sions had been departed from. The noble earl proceeded : — ** I cannot 
too strongly express my abhorrence at the attempt that has been made 
to circulate through the country the idea that this bill cannot be 
passed without a direct violation of the king's coronation oath ; it is 
one of the arguments of the day, I know ; but I do not see how it is 
possible for a moment to support such an assertion. Among lord 
Somers* Tracts will be found one which contains the answer of king 
William to a memorial which was presented by James II. when at 
Lisbon ; in that memorial the king's opinion was asked frankly, and 
in a straight-forward manner, as to the repeal of those la^^s which re- 
lated to the Roman catholic religion. King William, in reply to this, 
certainly stated that he did not think it advisable, under the existing 
circumstances, to repeal those laws which prevented the admission of 
the Roman catholics into parliament ; but even then, it did not appear 
that he thought such a measure adverse to, or in contradiction of the 
oath which he had taken ; for, in the expression of those sentiments, 
king William went on to state, that if the catholics behaved themselves 
so well as to obtain the confidence of the remainder of the nation, those 
laws might b^ repealed at some future time. From this observation, 
it is clear that the king did not perceive any thing in his oath to 
prevent his sanctioning such a measure, and that his view of the sub- 
ject was, that the catholics being deprived of their seats in parliament 
was only a temporary measure." The noble earl then recapitulated 
the well known arguments drawn from the treaty of Limerick, and 
read an extract from a letter of the second marquis of Tweedale, the 
purport of which was, that the king (WiUiam) had declared himself 
in council as to the oath which he had taken ; and the sense in which 
he understood it with respect to his executive capacity was, that it 
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bound him to maintam the church as by law established, at the same 
time reserving liberty to the legislature to make what alterations they 
might hereafter think fit. ** This, then/* said the noble earl, ** was 
evidently the direct understanding of king William on the subject : 
and, after this manifestation of the way in which he viewed the ques- 
tion, I think that it will be unnecessary for me to insist further upon 
this part of the subject. 

*v* Having, my lords, thus asserted the right which this house and the 
other house of parliament "possess to discuss the subject now before 
us, without any violation of the constitution^ I come to that ground 
of objection which has been so much relied upon by those who are 
opposed to the measure. I admit that this measure will give a power 
t3 the Roman catholics, but then it is a power which is an essential 
ingredient of the British constitution. I admit that by conferring on 
them eligibility to office, and the right of having seats in parliament, 
we are giving them political power, but that political power is also a 
civil right. It is the civil right that produces the political power ; 
and the Roman catholics in aiming at this, therefore, have only been 
aiming at the very justifiable privilege of placing themselves on an 
equal footing with the rest of his majesty's subjects. But allow me, 
my lords, to ask what is the political power that the Roman catholics 
now possess } They possess the power of being eligible for certain 
offices — they possess the power of admission into the army and navy 
of the country ; a power which, as has been well observed, is one 
that may extend itself enormously, and which, even as it stands, is a 
great and important power. In addition to this, they possess the 
power of the elective franchise. All these things are already pos- 
sessed by the Roman catholics ; but I beg your lordships to remem- 
ber, that they possess them with the feeling that they are still unjustly 
treated, and that they have still further claims on the justice of the 
country. This being the case, their political power stands apart from 
the genuine political power of the country : it is not, as it ought to 
be, a pledge to the government, that it will be used for the purpose 
of strengthening the state. But what is this addition that is pro- 
posed ? The Roman catholics are to be privileged to hold seats in 
the two houses of parliament ; they are likewise to become eligible 
to serve the King in any office to which his majesty may be pleased 
to call them. All this is true : but the way in which those who are 
6pposed to this biU look at all tiiis is very curious ; they talk as if the 
whole of these offices was to be surrendered at once ; and the council, 
the bench, and the parliament, to be in a moment overwhelmed by 
the iftcursions of the cathoHcs. I am sure, my lordS;, that if we have 
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tx) believe this, it will be a miracle for greater than that of transub- 
stantiation. 

** But the noble and learned lord has said that one of its effects 
would be to destroy the established church. The only fear I have 
ever had for the church of England was, from the impolitic laws 
which have been enacted under the pretence of supporting it, but the 
only effect of which could be the weakening of its cause. With re- 
spect to the church of Ireland, the case certainly does not stand 
exactly in the same point of view. The great obstacle to its triimiph 
has always been that, under all circumstances, it has never been 
more than the church of a small minority of the people of Ireland — 
that it is the church of so very small a minority is, I verily believe, 
in a great degree, owing to those very laws against which we are 
now struggling. Take away the false protection of exclusionary 
laws, and the ministers of that church, whose doctrines are of su- 
perior truth and excellence, will prevail in the conflict of argument. 
If this measure be not passed, look, in case of another war, what are 
your means of resistance to a successful invasion of Ireland. You 
will, in that case, have united with a foreign enemy, that people 
whom you have by your own acts separated from your own govern- 
ment ; and they would obtain, not only the freedom they now seek, 
but the establishment of the church to which they are devoted. 
What then would be the amount of consolation we should derive if 
those who had brought this evil on us should say, as somebody has- 
said, * We at least have been consistent. We opposed the repeal of 
the acts of the 25th and 30th of Charles II. We voted for con- 
tinuing the oath of supremacy, and the declaration against transub- 
stantiation, and the invocation of saints. We excluded the Roman 
catholics from seats in the legislature. We have, it is true, lost a 
precious jewel of the crown. We have, we know, torn off the right 
arm of the empire ; but we have the consolation also to know that 
we persevered to the last against the warnings of our adversaries, 
and against the voice of the greatest men who have adorned, the se- 
nate, but who now are removed from us — against the advice of the 
most eminent statesmen who ever sat in our councils, and of the 
most illustrious warrior that ever directed our arms. We have main- 
tained the laws of exclusion, and that shall be our consolation. Fiat 
Justitia, mat ccelum. We have preserved our own consistency, though 
it may have been done by the loss and destruction of the power and 
security of the country.' Those who oppose this measure have al- 
luded to the possible case of the Irish Roman catholics going beyond 
the bounds of prudence, and, by insurrection against the constituted 
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authorities, giving this country an opportimity of employing military 
force with effect. This suggestion was ahnost a reproach to the noble 
duke, as if he would have had the weakness to have recourse to 
measures of severe coercion. But the noble duke refuted the impu- 
tation admirably. I will not attempt to repeat the passage in his 
speech on opening this debate, in which he described the horrors of 
civil war, and the sacrifices he would make to avert it from any 
country to which he is attached. From that noble duke, of all men 
living, it came most gracefully. His forbearance, which was made a 
reproach as an instance of weakness, I claim as a proof of his great 
magnanimity, and of the wisdom on which, above all, true courage 
depends. It is honourable to him, that he, a soldier by profession, 
avows that he would shrink with fear and horror at the prospect of 
the barbarities and atrocities of a civil war. That declaration has 
placed on its head a crown of immortal glory. The certain result of 
the poHcy on which his majesty's government propose to act towards 
Ireland will be, I believe, highly beneficial for that country. This 
measure opens a happier and better prospect to its unfortunate people. 
Though I will not say, what no man can with propriety say, that my 
prediction shall be accomplished, yet 1 will say, that the passing oi 
this measure will be, as a noble marquis said last night, the begin- 
ning of the regeneration of Ireland. For it I gave my hearty and 
cordial thanks to his majesty's ministers. Undoubtedly the whole 
country will feel its benefits ; and in spite of all the opposition, and 
the calumnies, and misrepresentations circulated against them, his 
majesty's ministers have established their claim to a debt of gratitude 
from flie coimtry, which the people will be more willing to pay, than 
they were formerly disposed to reward the equally brilliant military 
achievements of the noble duke." 

The earl of Eldon was called upon by several noble lords. 
— ^He rose and spoke nearly to the foHowing effect : — 

*' When we are arguing this question, let me at once say that I do 
not at all rely upon the construction which some persons have put 
upon his majesty's coronation oath ; the sole intent and meaning of 
which is, that his majesty is bound to execute the laws the legisla- 
ture imposes upon him. I rather prefer going at once into the spirit 
and principle of the constitution as cemented in 1688. The full and 
feir purpose of the sentiment of the law as then constituted was this, 
and this only, that the constitution should be essentially protestant ; 
the throne protestant; the parliament protestant; and the great 
officers of state protestant. X do not mean to contend, that however 
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essentially necessary at the time were these precautions, that they 
were never under any change of circumstances to be liable to modifi- 
cation or alteration. All I mean to shew, is, that such was the 
nature of the act of 10th Charles II. and 25th and 30th, which 
were all directed to maintain an exclusively protestant ascendency. 
Exactly in the same spirit was the act of queen Anne for the union 
of Scotland. There again was alike recognized the strong necessity 
that our constitution should be fundamentally protestant. That was 
the clear and plain governing principle. I know enough of history 
to know, holvever, that laws so planted must abide the eventual 
modification of circumstances. But ifmust be upon a clear and pal- 
pable ground of necessity. The feelings of the people are identified 
with these laws. These feelings will necessarily be efi^ected by any 
alteration of them. Where, then, is this necessity ? Shew it to me, 
and I will endeavour to deal with it. At present I deny its existence. 
My lords, I contend that if the safety of this protestant kingdom is to 
be preserved, it is to be preserved by a protestant king, a protestant 
house of peers, and a protestant house of commons. This bill only 
excludes one minister from being a catholic, and to this, therefore, I 
attach little value, because it may so happen that a protestant lord- 
chancellor may be considerably under the influence of a powerful 
prime minister. The principle of the measure which it proposes to 
repeal is an old one. Your lordships have heard a great deal about 
the taking of oaths ; you have heard that the act imposing them 
was obtained by a kind of stratagem ; but I have the satisfaction to 
state, that the old act of registry excluded the persons of the 
Roman catholics. The Roman catholics, it has been said, are not 
mentioned in any acts of an early period ; and your lordships have 
heard a great deal about the earliest enactments in the time of Elizabeth. 
But I shall carry your lordships back a century before that period, 
and shew your lordships that the legislature, which was then as 
fondly attached to liberty as at any time, had passed laws of this 
description, of which the act of Elizabeth was only a confirmation, 
and only intended to protect liberties of a still higher date, derived 
from our Saxon ancestors. The legislators and the monarchs of 
England who lived anterior to the time of Magna Charta, had main- 
tained the king's supremacy as necessary to protect liberty ; and the 
declaration of the king's supremacy was neither less nor more 
than a resolution, guarding the crown from any risk of having 
the allegiance of the subjects transferred to th6 see of Rome. Noble 
lords are, perhaps, not much in the habit of consulting those books 
in which the members of our profession find arms to attack each 
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other ; but if you will give me leave, I will state to your lordships 
what one celebrated man says of the necessity of these laws. If your 
lordships will look into * Hale's Fleas of the Crown/ you will find £hat 
he lays it down that the obligation is most imperative ; and he says, 
that to say the pope has any power in the country is contrary to the 
oath of allegiance, and that those who contracted that obligation 
were also bound to acknowledge the king's supremacy, both in eccle- 
siastical and spiritual matters. The acts made since that time are 
not, therefore, an encroachment on the privileges of the Roman 
catholics. This measure is described as necessary to give a new 
buttress and support to the church of England — a support which I 
£ancy is to supply the place of that which was taken away by the act 
of last session, for the repeal of the test and corporation acts. 
Against that act, if I voted, it was because I thought it would injure 
the church, and on the same principle I mean to vote against this 
measure. Is it probable, my lords, that it will strengthen the pro- 
testant chmrch ? I do not believe it will. — ^WiU those for whose be- 
nefit it is intended pledge themselves to support that church ? Will 
they defend the church in future, who have already described that 
church as the greatest nuisance on the earth ? Will they travel with 
you when your object is to preserve the existence of the established 
church ? Are their assertions, then, my lords, to be received as de- 
serving implicit credit, while every word which falls from the mem- 
bers of the established church is to be regarded as destitute of truth ? 
My lords, we have heard enough of the statute of M&ry, in relation 
to the king's supremacy, and supporting the power of the pope in 
ecclesiastical and spiritual matters. To these remarks I shall not 
further reply than by shewing that the catholic religion is, in respect 
to the ambition of its head, unchanged. My lords, I need not go 
back very far, but if any credit is to be given to the persons who 
lived at that time, no change whatever had then taken place in the 
opinions of the church of Rome from what they were in the most 
ancient times. The doctrines of that church, I believe, as they are 
in general entertained, are the same to this day in spiritual matters — 
at least they are the same to a great degree. It is, I say then, the 
duty of the ministers, looking to the duty the subjects are bound to 
pay the sovereign, and looking to the consequence of this measure, 
not to sacrifice the supremacy of the crown. I have thought it my 
duty, in the course of these discussions, to pay great attention to the 
petitions of the people ; and though I may lament the apathy of the 
people, I must still observe that there has been some display of public 
feeling. My lords, with respect to the opinion of Mr.. Pitt, at the 
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time of the union with Ireland, what I know .of that great man's 
opinions is this, that he said he never would give his consent to any 
change without a full and sufficient security. I never could learn 
what the security was which he contemplated ; but I kno .7 also that 
that great man never would, if he found the people of this country 
uneasy, have consented to pass such a measure." 

Lord Plunkett commenced by apologising for rising at so late an 
hour, because he had partly reserved to himself to await the redemp- 
tion of a pledge given some time ago, in presenting aome petitions by 
the noble and learned lord who had just concluded his speech, that 
he would impeach the bill by irrefragable arguments, as being calcu- 
lated to subvert and overthrow the established religion of the state, 
and the fundamental principles of the constitution, as established at 
the glorious period of the revolution of 16S8. ** I have, I confess," 
said the noble lord, ** for these reasons, listened wilh intense interest 
to that speech ; and I will say, without any of the slightest disrespect 
for that eminent and learned individual, that my intense curiosity has 
been most agreeably disappointed, if I may so speak ; for the noble 
and learned lord has left those excessively alarming positions, except 
only so far as the house is disposed to respect the high authority of 
the noble and learned lord himself, when he favours us with an ipse 
dixit assertion, altogether unsustained either by ingenious argument, 
historical induction, or appeal to public and authenticated documents : 
in fact, precisely in the situation in which he found them. I feel so 
far absolved from the necessity of going very much at large into the 
refutation of arguments which I had partly anticipated and prepared 
myself for ; and I shall address my observations more particularly to 
that which is the more alarming position of the two assumed by the 
noble and learned lord — namely, that the bill which his majesty's 
government has, in compliance with his majesty's gracious recom- 
mendation from the throne, introduced into the other house, and 
which is now before your lordships, is one calculated to subvert the 
protestant constitution in church and state. In looking at the ques- 
tion, I feel that it became tlie duty of his majesty's government to 
look at the measure, in the first instance, as a great statesman ought 
to look on it, with reference to the situation of Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the circiunstances of the times, and finally with reference to 
what ought to be done to meet exigencies in their nature so urgent 
and peculiar. They had passed a law to put down the catholic asso- 
ciation. In doing so they had done wisely ; but they did wisely only 
because the measure for the suppression of the association was to be 
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followed by other laws, of which the bill now under consideration 
was to form one. Without this measure the suppression bill would 
not be successful in putting down the cathoHc association, nor would 
it give peace to the country." The noble lord said he did not make 
these statements upon fanciful or theoretical grounds ; he spoke firom 
experience. The fact was, that persons who had not resided in the 
country could not form the least idea of the state of things that existed 
in it ; tliey could not understand the way in which the subsisting odious 
distinctions operated. It was not an hostility of one part of the king- 
dom against another that was occasioned by them, it was not an hostility 
between sect and sect, but an hostility of individual to individual — 
an hostility that found its way into the bosom of families — that per- 
vaded all the relations of life, and vitiated the whole system of 
society. It was the vice growing out of the existing system; it 
pervaded the whole country — nothing was too minute, nothing too 
great for it ; it interfered with every thing and disturbed every thing — 
it entered into all affairs, it affected all ranks and classes — it was 
found among the rich, the poor, the enlightened, the ignorant, the 
good, and the licentious ; it mingled with all transactions — it broke 
down all the barriers of duty — it made a part of every business — it 
poisoned all enjoyment — it mixed itself up with, and put a stop to, 
the ordinary intercourse between man and man. So long as matters 
remained in this state — ^so long as the difference of piotection and 
encouragement afforded to the professors of the two religions, con- 
tinued and encouraged the feeling now prevalent — it was utterly 
impossible that any plan could be effectual in providing for the safety 
of Ireland. The greater part of the Irish petitioners against the 
catholics had no particular -anxiety for a protestant establishment. 
The fact was, the remonstrances of the Irish petitioners were dictated 
by a desire to maintain protestant superiority. ITiis was the delusion 
imder which they laboured ; they resolved, if possible, to defend a 
privilege which enabled them to oppress their neighbours. It was 
this that elevated the brow of the protestant ; and it was this that 
sunk deeply into and corroded the heart of the catholic, till with 
elastic fury it shook off the galling load and rebelled. 

During the last fifty years, the catholics had gone on advancing in 
numbers ; and, looking at this undoubted fact, he asked from what 
source w^as danger most to be dreaded ? Who were the most trouble- 
some persons in Ireland, and if not now dangerous, who might the 
soonest become so ? They were precisely those who were at this 
moment most rapidly increasing in wealth, knowledge, intelligence* 
and power. Employment and education were doubtless good in 
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themselves, but the effect of promoting the education of the pecJple, 
and increasing their wealth and inteUigence, would not be what was 
expected, if unaccompanied by other measures. The effect of all these 
proceedings — leaving the laws untouched as they were — would be 
that if you made Ireland three times as {prosperous as she was at pre- 
sent, you would make her three times as dangerous. Whether this 
measure was really calculated -to produce all the good effects antici- 
pated from it, it was for their lordships to judge ; but he confidently 
asserted, that it was perfectly consistent with that which his majesty 
recommended — ^the safety of the protestant constitution in church and 
state. Sure he was, that if the alternative were put to him, the Ro- 
man catholic would prefer the protestant establishment in church and 
state, under which security was offered to bis property, his family, and 
his life, to the wild, and bad, and chimerical attempt to uproot the pro- 
testant establishment, which could only be done by shaMng the foun- 
dation of the empire. Now one word as to the reformation. The noble 
and learned lord had stated that it was the established principle of the 
ifeformation to exclude Roman catholics from parliament and from 
offices ; and therefore it was that the oath of supremacy was framed. 
Now the 5th Elizabeth did not go so far as to exclude Roman 
catholics from sitting in that house : and not only was there an ex- 
ception as to the house of peers, but the reason of the exception was 
stated. The reason was this — because the queen was otherwise as- 
sured — ^not of the religion, but of the loyalty of such Roman catholics 
as were peers of parliament. Then the oath of supremacy was a test, 
not of religion, but of loyalty -, and it was for this reason that the 
members of the lower house were called upon to take the oath. If 
their lordships would refer to the pages of Hume, they would find that 
Roman catholics had been admitted to all the offices of the state till 
towards the end of the reign of the Stuarts. The Roman catholics 
then became suspected, not on account of their religion, but owing to 
their supposed adherence to the designs of the throne. The throne 
became first disaffected to the liberties of the subject, and from the 
reign of Charles L the Roman catholics came to be considered as 
enemies to tibe state through their adherence to the king. He should 
mention one or two facts. Till the 25th Charles II. the Roman ca- 
tholics had contrived occasionally to get into parliament ; and how did 
the protestant leaders get them out of the house of commons, as they 
took the oath and declaration ? Why, they brought into operation 
the law against recusancy, which prohibited persons convicted of re- 
cusancy from coming within ten miles of the cities of London and 
Westminster ; which effectually prevented any one from doing duty in , 
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parliament. They therefore got a conviction of recusancy^ and then 
called for a new writ. This was a decisive proof that till the 30th of 
Charles II. there was nothing to prevent the Roman catholics from 
sitting in parliament. Then came the statute of the 30th of Charles 
II. and he begged to request the attention of the noble and learned 
lord (Eldon) to this statute of the 30th of Charles II. It was made 
against popish recusants, and it set forth the mischief arising from such 
popish recusants gaining access to the king. Accordingly the statutes 
contained two enactments, the first, that Roman catholics should not 
sit in parliament without making the declaration, and the second, that 
persons not making the declaration should be excluded from access to 
the king. There was a third enactment,'^'hich banished such persons 
ten miles from the cities of London and Westminster. This was a law 
of the land ; and what had become of tliat law ? That member of it 
which related to the penalties against recusancy was gone, for all the 
laws relating to recusancy had been repealed. Then the enactment 
as to access to the king, that had also been repealed. So here was a 
limb of this immortal law lopped off, leaving only the mutilated bust 
of Titus Gates to represent this immortal statute, till the act of Wil- 
liam III. But what was meant by sa3dng that that law was consum- 
mated at the revolution ? Was that act of 30th of Charles II. incor- 
porated in the bill of rights ? No such thing. Did the bill of rights 
trouble itself with all the trumpery of the invocation of saints and 
transubstantiation ? No such thing. The framers of that bill thought 
only of settling the principles of the constitution so far as they had 
been invaded, and they had not room in their heads for the considera- 
tion of such things as these. He now came to a point which was 
considered essential. The bill of rights did not say, upon abstract 
principle, that the church and state are necessaiily protestant, but it 
stated " Whereas it has been found by experience that it is necessary, 
to the safety and welfare of this protestant kingdom, that the throne 
should be unalterably protestant ;" and it then goes on to enact that 
should the king become a papist, or marry a papist, he would thereby 
forfeit his title to the throne, it being found by experience that such 
a security was necessary for this protestant kingdom. He admitted 
that the words were ** this protestant kingdom.** In one sense he ad- 
mitted this was a protestant kingdom, but it did not exclude papists. 
So he admitted that the parliament was essentially and predomioantly 
protestant ; and in that sense, but in no other, the parliament was 
protestant. The act of the 1st of William III. forbade papists to 
carry arms ; this was considered as necessary to the security of this 
protestant state. The principle of that act was transferred to the bill 
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of rights, which recognized the clsdm of the protestants to cany artti»,** 
but did not refer to the right of the Roman catholics to cany arma. 
Those who argued by inference took advantage of this ; but it so hap- 
pened that throughout the bill of rights this was the only passage the 
construction of which was hostile to the Roman catholics ; and this 
was the only passage in it which had been repealed. It had been re- 
pealed by an act of George II. which also repealed the law by which 
Roman catholics were forbidden access to the throne. If there was 
danger from the access of Roman catholics to the throne, there was 
greater danger to be apprehended from secret enemies ; and it was 
much safer to give them an opportunity of stating their sentiments 
openly in parhament. He should detain their lordships by adverting 
to only one point more. The question had been repeatedly asked, was 
this a measure calculated to tranquillize Ireland ? He (lord Plunkett) 
would ask in return, ought it to produce tranquillity } If their lord- 
ships were satisfied that in this measure they had done perfect justice, 
let them take it for granted that it would produce its due effect ; and 
even if it fell something short of perfect justice, the people of Ireland 
would be satisfied. Even tiie protestants of Ireland would be con- 
tented. Great allowances were to be made for them — great indulgence 
should be shewn even to the Brunswick clubs. They had been violent 
it was true ; but they had seen examples in the violence and intem- 
perance shewn on the opposite side, though both parties conceived that 
they acted for legitimate objects. He would take it upon himself to 
assert, that there was not, in the whole empire, a more respectable, a 
more industrious, a more religious body, than the protestants of Ire- 
land, and he was satisfied that when they found themselves deprived 
€i a power from which they had derived no safety, no real advantage, 
they would be gratified to resign it. He knew that some of them, 
thoa^ avene to the measure at present, would be hereafter the most 
anzioaB to promote its objects. 

The doke of Welliog^ton rose to vindicate his majesty's mi- 
nisters against the animadversions of noble lords on the other 
side; and the earl of Eldon offered a few remarks explana- 
tory of certain observations of his, alluded to by the noble 
duke. The earl of Falmouth also rose to explain ; but the cry 
of ^ divide, diFide,** soon became general ; strainers were 
removed from the bar, and their l<Hxlships divided. The 
nambers were-— contents, present 147 ; proxies 70 ; total 217 : 
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— not content, present 79; proxies 33 ; total 112 : — majority 
in favour of the second reading of the bill 105. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, the 7th and 8th days of 
April, the house went into a committee on the relief bill, 
when several amendments were proposed by noble lords, and 
negatived. 

Friday, April 10, having been fixed for the third reading 
of the bill, the order of the day was read at six o'clock. 

Lord Eldon, in a most earnest manner, again declared his strong dis- 
approbation of the measure before the house. After some preliminary 
observations, relative to the conduct of his majesty's ministers land ex- 
planatory of his own, he thus expressed himself. " I will suppose that 
each of your lordships had this day taken the oaths acknowledging the 
supremacy of the crown, and that against transubstantiation. I will 
ask your lordships whether, after having taken those oaths at four 
o'clock to day, you could consistently pass the present bill ? I will 
ask how is it possible that the majority of 105 could have voted for 
the measure now before us ? (Hear, from the duke of Wellington.) 
The noble duke may cry "hear, hear!" and I will give the utmost 
attention to his cheers, but he will no more be able to persuade the 
people that he is right in forcing forward this measure, than he 
would be able to persuade me that he is now in Persia. (Hear, from 
lord Holland,) There is no man for whom I feel more kindness tban 
for the noble baron. We differ, it is true. I know, too, that sooner 
or later this bill will overturn the aristocracy and the monarchy. 
Perhaps he may like it the better for that, and I am aware that it is 
his doctrine that religious opinions ought to have nothing to do with 
political power. Whether I am right or wrong is another question, but 
what I have stated is my notion of the danger to the establishments, 
to which I have unfortunately given the name of the constitution. 
It has been said that the ecclesiastical members of the Roman catholic 
religion in Ireland did not aspire to the emoluments and dignities of 
the protestant church. But what is the fact ? Have they not catholic 
archbishops for every protestant archbishop, catholic deans for every 
protestant dean? In fact, for every parish church in Ireland have 
they not a Roman cathoHc parish Spriest ? Is not the very man, to 
whom the noble duke at the head of the government addressed that 
extraordihary letter, the person who denied the right of the protestant 
bishop of Armagh to be archbishop ? Did not the Roman catholic 
ecclesiastics dispute against Henry VIII. in defence of the power of 
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the pope ? And in Mary's time were not the laws affecting tiie Ro- 
man catholics repealed, not by the authority of the parliament, but 
through the influence of the legate of the pope ? Yet the supremacy 
of the crown is said to have existed in catholic times, even in more 
ancient Saxon ages. On the Roman catholic association I may say 
now, as I have not made any remark on it in the course of the bill 
for suppressing its meetings, that, unless you provide direct preven- 
tives against the possibility of its revival, you will see it restored to 
life again. Even still they continue to meet and receive the rent ; 
and though they may profess to have dissolved it, while they con- 
tinue to commit these acts it is nonsense to talk of their dissolution. 
This conduct reminds me of the Greek story in Demosthenes of the 
Athenians asking whether Philip was dead ; and the answer, ' No ; 
but even though he were, your conduct would raise up another Philip 
in his place.* So, even though you suppress those catholics who 
uttered those seditious, treasonable, abominable, and detestable 
speeches, others will arise who will utter speeches more seditious, 
more treasonable, more abominable, and more detestable." [The noble 
lord then proceeded to recapitulate his former arguments relative to the 
unconstitutional and dangerous tendency of the proposed measure, and 
concluded his speech in the following remarkable manner.] 

No sincere catholic could or did look for less than a catholic 
king and a catholic parliament. Their lordships might flatter them- 
selves that the dangers he had anticipated were visionary, and God 
forbid he should say that those who voted for the third reading of 
this bill will not have done so conscientiously, believing that no 
danger exists or can be apprehended from it. But in so voting, if 
they did not conscientiously believe they were placing in any danger 
the great, the paramount interests of this protestant state, they had 
not that knowledge of its true interests and situation that they ought 
to have ; for, from the moment that the bill passed — ^from that night 
forward — ^that state would no longer have a protestant king and a 
protestant parhament. [Loud cheering, renewed at intervals during 
the close of the noble earl's speech, which he delivered in a tone 
peculiarly impressive and solemn.] " Those with whom we are deal- 
ing are too wary to apprize you, by any indiscreet conduct of the 
dangers to which you are exposed. When those dangers shall have 
arrived I shall have been consigned to the urn, the sepulchre, and 
mortahty ; but that they will arrive I have no more doubt than that I 
yet continue to exist. Notwithstanding this sad conviction, I pray to 
God to avert the dangers that I foresee. You hear the words of a 
man who will soon be called to his great account. . God forbid, there- 
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fore, that I should raise my humble warning voice did I not deem this 
measure a breach of every notion that I have of a civil contract — a 
breach of every article of the constitution, and contrary to the spirit 
of those oaths I have taken to my king and to that constitution. 
Pardon, my lords, a man fieir advanced in years, who is willing to give 
up his existence to avert the dangers with which all he loves, all he 
reveres, are threatened. I solemnly declare that I had rather not be 
living to-morrow morning, than on awaking to find that I had con- 
sented to this measure ; for after all the consideration I have given to 
it, I feel it is impossible that I could concur in it, believing it, as I do, 
to be an abrogation of all those laws which I deem necessary to the 
safety of the church — a violation of tiiose laws which 1 hold as neces- 
sary to the preservation of the throne as to that of the church, and as 
indispensable to tiie existence of the lords and commons of this realm 
as to that of the king and our holy religion. Feeling all this, I repeat 
that I would rather cease to exist than, upon awaking to-morrow 
morning, to find tiiat I had consented to a measure fraught with evils 
so imminent and so deadly, and of which had I not solemnly expressed 
this my humble but firm conviction, I should have been acting the 
part of a traitor to my country, my sovereign, and my God." 

The duke of Cumberland again declared his antipathy to 
the bUI. 

The duke of Sussex, after what had fallen from his illustrious rela- 
tive, thought it his duty once more to record his approbation of the 
measure. He thought his majesty's ministers had not received justice 
during these discussions, and noble lords who had ever been members 
of a cabinet ought to have known tiie respect due to its secrets. The 
very language of Magna Charta, " Nulli vendimus, nulU negahmus, 
nulli differamus justitiam" demanded this measure, which was one of 
tardy justice to the Roman catholics. The wreath of olive was now 
weaving, and was nearly completed, by which the laurel that now 
surrounded the tem])les of the noble duke was to be supplanted. 

The bishop of Bath and Wells and lord Redesdale spoke 
shortly against the bill ; and 

The duke of Wellington replied. He concluded by regretting ex- 
ceedingly his separation from the noble and learned lord (Eldon,) and 
from an illustrious personage ; he lamented tiie loss of their confidence ; 
but he anticipated this from the beginning, when he considered the 
zeal and ardour they had always manifested upon the subject he was 
about to introduce. He could only say, and this was his consolation. 
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that in the course of these proceedings he had not done an act or said 
a word which it was not his duty to do and to say. But in proportion 
po his regret for the loss of the valuable support and assistance of the 
noble and learned lord, was his gratitude for the able support afforded 
him by others, and he felt himseK caQed upon particularly to express 
his thanks to the noble lords opposite, who, without the tie of political 
connection, had come forward in the most handsome and effective 
manner to his support. 

Their lordships then divided, when their appeared — oon- 
tents, present 149; proxies 64; total 213: — non-contents, 
present 76; proxies 33; total 109: — majority in favour of 
the third reading 104. The majority was hailed with re- 
peated cheers. 

The disfranchisement bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

This important statute received the royal assent on Mon- 
day, April 13th, and became an operative law on St. George's 
day, the 23rd of the same month. 

We offer the following outline to our readers, as a faithful 
abstract of its contents. 

It is entitled " An act for the relief of his majesty's Roman 
catholic subjects." 

Its preamble recites various acts of parliament, imposing restraints and disabi- 
lities on his majesty's Roman catholic subjects, or ^requiring certain oaths and 
declarations against transubstantiation, the invocation of saints, and the sacrifice 
of the mass, as qualifications for sitting and voting in parliament, or for the en- 
joyment of civil rights, which it is expedient to repeal. All such parts of the 
said acts as require such oaths and declarations are accordingly repealed, with 
the exceptions subsequeritly. mentioned. The following are the enacting 
clauses : — 

1 . Roman catholics are allowed to sit and vote in parliament, if otherwise 
duly qualified, upon taking and subscribing the following oath. — *'l, A. B. do 
sincerely promise and swear, that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
his majesty king George the fourth, and .will defend him to the utmost of my 
power against all conspiracies and attempts whatever which shall be made 
against his person, crown, or dignity, and I will do my utmost endeavour to dis- 
close and make known to his majesty, his heirs and successors, all treasons and 
traitorous conspiracies which may be formed against him or them. And I do 
faithfully promise to maintain, support, and defend, to the utmost of my power, 
the succession of the crown, which succession, by an act entitled — ' An act for 
the further limitation of the crown, and better securing the rights and liberties 
of the subject/ is, and stands limited to the princess Sophia, clectress of Hano- 
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ver, and the heirs of her body, bemg protestants ; hereby utterly renouncing and 
abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto any other person claiming or pretend- 
ing a right to the crown of this realm. And I do further declare, that it is not 
an article of my faith, and that I do renounce, reject, and abjure the opinion, 
that princes excommunicated or deprived by the pope, or any other authority 
of the see of Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or by any 
person whatsoever. And I do declare that I do not believe t hat the pope of 
Rome, or any other foreign prince, prelate, person, state, or potentate, hath, or 
ought to have, any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre-emi- 
nence, directly or indirectly, within this realm. I do swear, that I will defend, 
to the utmost of my power, the settlement of property within this realm as esta- 
blished by the laws ; and I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure 
any intention to subvert the present church establishment, as settled by law 
within this realm ; and I do solemnly swear, that I never will exercise any pri- 
vilege to which I am or may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the protes- 
tant religion, or protestant government, in the united kingdom ; and I do so- 
lemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare, that I do make this 
declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the words 
of this oath, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation whatso- 
ever.— — So help me God." 

No Roman catholic, either as a peer, or as a member of the house of commons, 
shall be capable of sitting or voting in parliament, without first taking and sub- 
scrftjing this oath ; and any such Roman catholic sitting and voting without 
taking it, shall be liable to the same penalties as are enacted against persons who 
take their seats in either house, without taking the oaths and making the decla- 
ration at present required by law. 

2. Roman catholics, being otherwise duly qualified, may vote at the elections 
of members to serve in parliament, and be elected themselves ; they may vote 
at the elections of the representative peers of Scotland and Ireland, and may 
themselves be elected ; they may be enrolled as freeholders in Scotland, and may 
vote at all the proceedings of the courts of freeholders. 

3. Persons professing the Roman catholic religion may hold and exercise all 
civil and military offices, and places of trust or profit, and any other franchise or 
civil right, (with certain specified exceptions) upon taking the. above mentioned 
oath, instead of the oaths and declarations before administered. 

4. The exceptions to this enactment are the following : — No persons profess- 
ing the Roman catholic religion can hold or exercise the office of guardians and 
justices of the united kingdom, or of regent of the united kingdom, during the 
absence of his majesty or his successors under whatever name or title such office 
may be constituted. No Roman catholic shall be enabled to hold the office of 
lord-high-chancellor, lord-keeper or lord-commissioner of the great seal of Great 
Britain or Ireland ; or the office of lord-lieutenant, or lord-deputy, or other 
chief governor or governors of Ireland ; or his majesty's high-commissioner to the 
general assembly of the church of Scotland. 

5. Roman catholics may be members of any lay body corporate, or hold any 
office or place of trust therein, or do any corporate act, or vote in any corporate 
election or other proceeding, upon taking and subscribing the oath above men- 
tioned, instead of the aforesaid oaths and declarations. The exception to this 
clause is, that no Roman catholic, being a member of such corporation, shall 
vote at the election or presentation of any person to an ecclesiastical benefice or 
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office connected with the united church of England or Ireland, or the established 
church of Scotland, in the gift or under the patronage of such lay corpora- 
tion. 

6. A numerous body of exceptions to the general admission to office is con- 
nected with our schools, colleges, and universities. No Roman catholic will be 
enabled by the bill to hold or exercise any place or dignity belonging to the 
churches of England or Ireland, or the church of Scotland ; to any of the eccle- 
siastical courts of judicature, — ^to any cathedral or ecclesiastical establishment or 
foundation within the same, — to any of the universities, — ^to any of the colleges 
or halls of the said universities, or the colleges of Eton, "Westminster, or 
Winchester, or any college or school of ecclesiastical foundation in the king- 
dom. 

7. Roman catholics likewise continue to be disqualified from presenting to 
ecclesiastical benefices ; and if a right of presentation to such benefices is vested 
in any office held by such Roman catholic, the right of presentation shall de- 
volve upon, and be exercised by, the archbishop of Canterbury for the time 
being. 

8. It shall not be lawful for any person professing the Roman catholic religion 
directly or indirectly to advise his majesty, his heirs, or successors, or any per- 
son or persons exercising the office of guardians of the united kingdom, or of 
regent of the united kingdom, under whatever^ name, or title, such office may 
be constituted, or the lord-lieutenant, or lord-deputy, or other chief governor, or 
governors of Ireland, in the disposal of ecclesiastical preferment, without being 
guilty of a high misdemeanour, and under the penalty of being for ever disabled 
from office, civil or military^ under the crown. 

^. Several other clauses limit the time within which the oath must be taken 
as a qualification for the enjoyment of corporate rights, and for the exercise of 
civil and military offices, define the manner of administering it, and impose a 
penalty of ^00, with a forfeiture of office, in case of noncompliance with these 
provisions of this act. 

10. No oath or oaths shall be tendered to, or required to be taken by, his 
majesty's subjects professing the Roman catholic religion, for enabUng them to 
hold or enjoy any real or personal property, other than such as may by law be 
tendered to and required to be taken by his majesty's other subjects. 

1 1 . The next clause of the bill prohibits the assumption by Roman catholics 
of the style or title of any archbishop, bishop or dean within England or Ireland^ 
under a penalty or forfeiture of j^lOO. 

12. Persons professing the Roman catholic religion, who may be admitted 
into judicial or corporate offices, are prohibited from attending with the insignia 
of office at any other places of worship than those belonging to the united church 
of England and Ireland, or the established church of Scotland. Ofifenders against 
this enactment, are to forfeit office, and to incur a fine of j^lOO. 

13. It is provided by a subsequent clause, that no Roman catholic ecclesiastic 
shall exercise any of the rites or ceremonies of the Roman, catholic religion, or 
wear the habits of his order, save within the usual places of worship of the 
Roman catholic religion, or in private houses, without incurring, on conviction, 
•a penalty of j^50. This does not repeal the act respecting the celebration of the 
funerals of persons in Ireland, dissenting from the established church. 

H. Not only are all public and ostentatious displays of Roman catholic cere- 
monies prohibited, under heary penalties, but some of the religious orders. 
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which arc not essential to the Roman catholic system, are discouraged or sup- 
pressed. Every Jesuit, and member of any other religious order, or society 
of the church of Rome, bound by monastic or religious vows, at present in the 
kingdom is required to be registered with the clerks of the peace, in the course 
of six months from the passing of this act, under a penalty of £50 for every 
calendar month, during which he shall remain in the united kingdom without 
being so registered. No Jesuit, or member of such religious order as aforesaid, 
is afterwards permitted to enter it without rendering himself guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and becoming liable td perpetual banishment ; and no superior, or 
member of the order, shall admit a brother into the order or community, and 
administer the oaths or vows necessary on the occasion, without rendering him- 
self guilty of a misdemeanour ; and in Scotland shall be punished with fine and 
imprisonment. Banishment from the kingdom is likewise to be the punishment 
of any Jesuit who, after the passing of this act, takes the vows. 

Certain special provisos then follow, by which it is rendered lawful for any 
natural born subject of the realm, being a Jesuit, or member of such religious 
order or society as aforesaid, and at present out of the kingdom, to return into 
it, being upon his return registered in manner before mentioned. Permission is 
also granted for any Jesuit, or member of such religious society as aforesaid, on 
licence given by either of his majesty's principal secretaries of state, being a pro- 
testant, to come into the united kingdom, and remain therein, for any period not 
exceeding six months. 

15. Nothing in this act directed against the increase, or calculated for the 
suppression, of religious orders, shall affect the religious communities or establish- 
ments of females. 

16. All the penalties imposed by this act are to be recovered as a debt due to 
his majesty, by information to be filed in the name of the attorney-general. 

The foIIoM'ing statements, on the correctness of which we 
believe our readers may rely, afford a tolerably fair crite- 
rion of the sense of the country, both within parliament and 
without, on this very important measure* 

The present house of commons consists of 656 members ; 
and the votes, on this remarkable occasion, have been as 
follows : — 



Of those who had previously voted yor the qaes- 
tion since the general election of 1826 

Of those who bad previously voted against the 
question since the general election 

Of new members, and those who had not previ- 
ously voted on the question in this parliament 



Voted. 


Did 

not 
vote. 


For. 


Against. 


293 




19 


68 


184 


51 


17 


* 

12 


12 


378 


196 


82 

1 



Total. 

312 

303 

41 

656 
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The petitions presented in parliament during the discussion 
of the bill, were 

To the house of commons — Against the bill . • 2013 

In favour of it . . . 955 

1058 

To the house of lords — Against the bill 2521 

In its favour 1014 

1507 

It must be recollected, however, as we have before had 
occasion to remark, that the opposers of the measure were 
far more active in the expression of their sentiments by peti- 
tion than were its friends, who, for the most part, feeling se- 
cure of victory, were less anxious, though equally interested 
spectators of the conflict. This circumstance may account 
for the majority of the petitions presented being hostile to 
the measure. 

With respect to the public press, it appears that in the 
united kingdom there are 107 newspapers in favour of eman- 
cipation, eighty-seven against it, and forty-four neutral. 

The catholic peers who may henceforth take their seats in 
the house of lords are eight in number, viz. the duke of 
Norfolk ; the earl of Shrewsbury ; barons De Clifford, 
Arundel, Dormer, Stafford, Stourton, and Petre. 

Intelligence having reached Dublin that the catholic relief 
bill had passed the house of lords, a meeting of the friends 
of civil and religious liberty was held in the Corn-exchange, 
in that city, on the 13th of April, for the purpose of pre- 
venting any public manifestations of triumph on that occa- 
sion. The chair was taken by sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart, 
when resolutions to the above effect having been proposed, 
and after several individuals had delivered their opinions, 
Mr. Sheil addressed the meeting to the following effect : — 

As yet we have not received intelligence that the king haa given to 
the determination of parliament the royal ** le veut," bht that ere this 
his majesty has attached to the great act of his immortal minister the 
expression of his gracious voUtion, Uttle doubt can be entertained. It 
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is probable that to-morrow we shall learn that a glorious consum- 
mation has been given to the noblest enterprise in which a British 
statesman ever adventured, and that the new era of Irish liberty is 
begun. What part does it become us to act ? What course did we 
pursue in adverse circumstances ? 

" iEquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem," 

was the precept to which we undeviatingly adhered. When we were 
encompassed with difficulties — when obstacles apparently insuperable, 
and which could be only overcome by matchless and united energies, 
stood in our way, we did not sink under the weight of national ca- 
lamity, but persevered with that dauntless determination which has 
been crowned at last with a surpassing success. We, who have en- 
dured adversity, have now to bear with what it is sometimes difficult 
to sustain — a great and unexpected prosperity ; and as we encountered 
our evil fortunes with a noble fearlesness, let us meet our better des- 
tinies with an equally lofty moderation. Let there be no offensive 
ostentation ; let there be no vulgar and tumultuous ovations ; let there 
be no effort to humiliate our former antagonists, in whom we may ex- 
pect yet to find our firmest friends. In my judgment no class of 
Irishmen has sustained a defeat. The spirit of faction, indeed, has 
been subdued, and long and deeply arrayed prejudices have been put 
to flight, but so far from thinking that our former adversaries (for 1 
trust that they are so no longer) have been ignominiously conquered, I 
am convinced that they will, ultimately, share the benefits of the great 
measure of national equalization with ourselves, and before many 
months shall have elapsed, that they will, convinced by the demonstra- 
tive power of events (reasoners who cannot be withstood) participate 
in the feeling of deep national exultation which already prevails through 
the country. The great result of catholic emancipation will be the 
national tranquillity and the union of the Irish people. It becomes 
us to accelerate them. The great measure is teeming vdth glorious 
consequences — let us hasten to bring them forth, and with that view 
let us studiously avoid any proceeding which could in the least degree 
tend to excite any painful recollections. There can be no doubt that 
if illuminations did take place, many individuals would be wounded by 
such a celebration — their eyes would be pained by the glare of such a 
triumph. Is it not wise upon our part to avoid giving the least 
annoyance ? The great event should not be profaned by such vulgar 
exudtation. A transitory incident may be thus commemorated, and 
lamps may be kindled in order to give lustre to what will be forgotten 
as soon asthe oil that feeds the flame is wasted. But that which hath 
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befallen Ireland is inextinguishable, and shall not pass away. It will 
leave a track of light which shall endure through time. True it is 
that a collateral expedient is its companion, which I could desire to 
see apart from it ; but though I regret that the 40s. freeholders have 
been immolated, let us remember the altar at which the sacrifice was 
performed, and the godlike principle of freedom to which it was of- 
fered up. Abstractedly considered, the rights of the Irish peasantry had 
the greatest weight, and when the great scales were held forth, and their 
franchises were thrown in, they seemed to preponderate ; but when 
the liberty of a whole nation was flung into the opposite side of the 
balance, even the 40s. freeholders were weighed up. It was, sir, the 
fashion among the Romans, when a master liberated a slave, to give him 
a blow even in the act of manumission ; but, when the slave started 
up a freeman, he did not feel it. Ireland has been touched with the 
baton of the great duke, but it is only a tap upon her cheek of which 
she is scarcely conscious, as she springs from the earth, and resumes 
the attitude of liberty again. We do not feel the minor deprivation, 
and can remember nothing but the glorious gift of freedom with which 
it is attended. But let not our joy, lofty and exalting as it is, bear 
us into any unworthy manifestations of arrogant and contumelious 
triumph. No sir, it is far wiser, and it is far nobler, to endeavour 
by our subdued and well-regulated demeanour, to disarm our adver- 
saries of any remaining asperities, and to prove to them that we are 
yyilling to commit to forgiveness and to forgetfulness all that has be- 
fallen. Let " the sweet oblivious antidote" be applied to *' the mind 
diseased" — ^let large draughts from the salubrious fountain of oblivion 
be ministered to the country — ^let every thing be forgotten, and yet 
not so, let nothing but injuries be forgotten, and let nothing but ser- 
vices be remembered for ever. 

Mr. Murphy and others spoke in support of the resolutions, 
which being all unanimously agreed to, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Such were the proceedings which took. place in the Irish 
capital at this momentous crisis, and which, if we mistake 
not, reflect equal honour on the judgments and the hearts of 
those by whom they were directed. Similar feelings, we believe 
it will be found, were in general predominant through the 
island ; and, at least as far as the influence of these examples 
could be supposed to extend, the same chastened demonstra- 
tions of public joy and gratitude were evinced, without the 
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appearance of ostentatious or offensive triumph. The effect 
of this judicious conduct, on the part of the catholics, upon 
the minds of their former antagonists was soon conspicuous. 
The angry passions began to subside. Peace and confidence 
were restored throughout the island. Men of adverse factions 
met like comrades when the battle is over, and gave way to 
the cheerful enjoyment of an universal amnesty. Against 
the emancipation act there was scarcely a dissentient voice ; 
while, on all sides, there seemed to prevail an ardent desire to 
heal past differences, and to unite with the legislature in the 
great work of national reconciliation. 

To the duke of Wellington belongs the praise of having 
brought the intellectual resources of the nation to bear fully 
and efficiently on this great legislative question, and of 
rousing the torpid and reluctant convictions of men into im- 
mediate decision on the important points with which it stands 
connected. 

It has been suggested that our neighbours of the sister island 
are about to testify their gratitude and satisfaction, by the erec- 
tion of a statue to his grace in their metropolis. The noble 
duke and his coadjutors have, however, by the achievement of 
this grand national work reared a monument to their country's 
greatness more durable, we trust, than brass or marble. Long 
may it stand, to mark the era when the laws of Britain gave 
to the claims of political justice, and civil and religious free- 
dom, their final and triumphant consummation. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



It now only remains that we should yery briefly notice 
the proceedings which hare taken place since the close of 
our work, in reference to Mr, O'Connell's disputed claim to 
a seat in parliament, by virtue of the Clare election. The 
validity of Mr. O'Connell's return as a member of parlia- 
ment, having been established by a committee of the house, 
the only remaining point of dispute regarded his legal quali- 
fication to sit and vote under the provisions of the relief bill, 
widiout taking the oaths prescribed by the former acts. In 
order to determine this question, Mr. O'Connell appeared at 
the bar of the house of commons, on Friday, the 15th of May, 
when Mr. Ley, the principal clerk, tendered him the cus- 
tomary oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, to 
which the honourable gentleman objected. The speaker 
then addressed the house, stating that Mr. O'Connell, as was 
well known to that house, had been returned long before the 
passing of the act for the relief of the catholics, and therefore 
it could not apply to any cme circumstanced as he was. He 
(the speaker) had only therefore to revert to the law pre- 
viously to, the passing of that act, which was, that every 
member should take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
before the lord-steward or his deputies, and that afterwards 
he should take the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and 
abjuration, together with the declaration against transub- 
stantiation, before that house. To take those oaths Mr. 
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O'Connell had objected; and he felt it his duty to desire 
the honourable gentleman to withdraw. Mr. O'Connell ac- 
cordingly withdrew, when Mr. Brougham proceeded to ad- 
vocate the right of the honourable gentleman to be heard at 
the table of the house, without taking the oaths, in order to 
state his objections to taking them, before the house came to 
any decision on the subject. The honourable and learned 
member cited two or three precedents which appeared to him 
to be in point, and which he thought justified him in urging 
that Mr, O'Connell should be recalled, in order that the 
house, after hearing him, might be enabled upon fair grounds 
to proceed to a decision on the question. The speaker ob- 
served that he knew of no precedent of any person not 
having taken his seat being heard, without the decision of 
the house to that efibct ; and after some further conversation, 
it was agreed to postpone the farther consideration of the 
question to Monday the 18th, when, on the motion of Mr. 
Peel, it was resolved that Mr. O'Connell should be heard at 
the bar of the house. Mr. O'Connell then again appeared 
at the bar, and, in a very ingenious and eloquent address, 
urged his claim to a seat in that house without taking the 
former oaths. The solicitor-general replied, and concluded 
by moving "That Mr. O'Connell having been returned a 
member of this house before the passing of the act for the 
relief of the Roman catholics, he is not entitled to sit or vote 
in tliis house unless he first takes the oath of supremacy." 
Several members then declared their respective opinions on 
each side of the question, and the house divided, when the 
numbers wercrr-ayes 190; noes 116; majority 74. It was 
then proposed by the solicitor-general— p" That Mr. O'Con- 
nell should be called to the bar, and informed of the decision 
of the house ; and that he should then have the oaths ten- 
dered to him." Mr. Brougham thought such a course would 
be inconvenient ; and, after some conversation on the subject, 
it was finally resolved, on the motion of Mr. Peel, that Mr. 
O'Connell should attend at the bar on the day following, and 
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that the resolution of the house should be then communi- 
cated to him, and the oaths again tendered to him to take. 
Accordingly on Tuesday, the 19th of May, Mr. O'Connell 
was again called in, when the speaker thus addressed him. 
"Mr. O'Connell, I am directed by this house to communicate 
to you two resolutions to which the house came last night. 
The first is, ' That it is the opinion of this house that Mr. 
O'Connell having been returned a member of this house be- 
fore the commencement of the act passed in this session of par- 
liament for the relief of his majesty's Roman catholic sub- 
jects, is not entitled to sit and vote in this house, unless he 
first take the oath of supremacy.' The next resolution is, 
^ That Mr. O'Connell do attend the house this day, and that 
Mr. Speaker do then communicate to him the said resolution, 
and ask him whether he will take the oath of supremacy :' 
in obedience to these resolutions, I now ask you if you are 
willing to take that oath ?" Mr. O'Connell having attentively 
examined the oath, again declared his inability to take it, 
and on being directed by the speaker, withdrew. The so- 
licitor-general then moved " That a new writ be issued for 
the election of a knight of the shire for the county of Clare, 
in the room of Mr. O'Connell, who has vacated his seat by 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy, he having been elected 
before the enactment of the recent bill, passed for the relief 
of his majesty's Roman catholic subjects." 

It is a subject of painful regret that we cannot close our 
history, without adverting to a late repetition of those scenes 
of political tumult, which have so often been the reproach of 
the people of Ireland. It would appear that some of the 
more violent spirits among the leaders of the Orange faction, 
taking advantage of the excitation caused by the approach- 
ing elections in that country, and other incidents of the day, 
have been but too successful in fomenting those disturbances, 
in which, after making every allowance for exaggerated re- 
port, it is evident several lives have been lost. It would, 
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indeed, be too much to expect that the spirit of party dis- 
cord should at once be allayed, and that thejneasiire so well 
adapted' to heal the wounds of Ireland should instantaneonsly 
produce its designed eflect. We believe, however, that the 
feeling which pervades the great bulk of the Irish popula- 
tion, both protestant and catholic, is opposed to these out- 
rages. It was our intention to have included within our 
narrative some account of the expected elections at Clare, 
and other places, the termination of which, we sincerely hope, 
will give to Ireland a season of lasting tranquillity and re- 
pose. No satisfactory account of these proceedings has, 
however, yet reached us, and we will not presume to antici- 
pate what may be their final result. 



THE END. 
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